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In every age of the world, and in every state of society, men 
are beset by the same dangers, and have to contend with the 
same difficulties. The forms of temptation may indeed be 
changed, but the end to be effected is the same; and it must be 
so, because the power of evil is no blind and senseless energy, 
unconsciously controlled and guided by external circumstances, 
but a personal agent, acting with deep and settled design, having 
a definite end, swerving not one moment from the pursuit 
of it, and bringing to bear on it the might of an Archangel 
nature,—fallen, indeed, and shorn of the glory of truth, but still 
powerful, still wise, still stedfast in purpose ; a purpose evil now, 
as once it was good; the end changed, the means analogous, so 
far as evil can be analogous to good. 

The nature, too, on which he works remains unchanged. 
Man is man still, be his circumstances what they may. Chris- 
tians of this generation, are, in their essence, much what Christians 
of the last generation were. Man’s tempter need not look 
about for his weak points: he knows them well already. Many 
changes, truly, have we seen in the last ten years: everybody 
is aware of this; little else is talked about. Oh, blind man! 
oh, easily deceived, and quickly drawn aside from thyself to 
things around thee! The mass of men are unchanged: all are 
unchanged in a sense. Still men love to be at ease; they love 
to have their own way: they shrink from the narrow road: 
they love not to swim against the stream: and they are in the 
world still. The world, too, is unchanged: still it acts upon 
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the earthly part of those who are in it, and it must be overcome. 
Nor is that, now, a light and easy task, which was so difficult as 
to call forth the mighty energy of a regenerate will. That has 
not become a matter of course, which once required the undi- 
vided exertions of a whole life. Ourselves remain the same: in 
the same world we live, and he who plots against us is the same ; 
though we can talk fluently of apostolic succession, and nicely 
discriminate heresy, and strongly denounce schism, and perceive 
the beauty of unity, and understand the language of symbols, 
and take pleasure in Gothic architecture, and rejoice in the 
solemn. unexpectedness of Gregorian tones. Our dangers and 
difficulties are the same, only more to be dreaded because ap- 
pearing under a new aspect: we are vulnerable exactly where 
we always were, but the form of the weapon being changed, we 
are thrown off our guard. 

For this reason we feel ourselves called upon, by our office, as 
Christian Remembrancers, to sound a note of warning against the 
peculiar dangers to which men are exposed in times like these: 
not setting up ourselves as above the need of like teaching, but 
wishing ourselves to learn the lesson of practicalness, whereof 
we would remind others. 

We intend the few remarks which follow on this subject, as 
an introduction to some thoughts on the influence of Church 
principles on the education of children. 

Now it is plain that the great danger of the semi-puritanical 
school, from which many have but just escaped, was the substi- 
tution of religious feeling for right action and right faith :— 
trusting to feelings, instead of looking to our Saviour, and 
eultivating excitement of feeling instead of aiming at strict obe- 
dience ; and their great error was that they made religion wholly 
subjective. The Creed had become a lifeless form, because it 
spoke not of justification in every line: faith was to be exercised 
upon itself; all other objects were taken away from it. Every 
thing else but the question, “ How is an individual to become 
interested in the privileges of the Gospel?” was degraded down 
into the position ofa non-essential. Self, self, self, became the 
ul-absorbing object; one’s own faith, one’s own feelings, one’s 
own comfort, one’s own eaperience, were for ever thrust forward 
upon the mental vision; all things else were unimportant, 
part of the “ endless genealogies,” and “ questions which minister 
strife,” subjects by all means to be shunned, as inevitably tending 
to make a person unspiritual. Nay, people trusted to something 
less substantial than their feelings: they leaned upon tlic 
shadow of a shadow—their own perception of their faith, fecl- 
ings, experience. This was their great ground of comfort, to 
be conscious of their faith being lively, 7. e. warm and confident. 
This led straight to assurance, and all its consequences, bad or 
good. 
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Now here were three great dangers: a real turning away 
from Him whose name was so frequently in their mouths: a 
false judgment of their own state, depending upon an uncon- 
sciously selfish indulgence of natural feelings, instead of fruit- 
fulness in good works; and, lastly, a perpetual verging on 
heresy, in the great fundamentals of the faith. The articles of 
the Creed, put as they were in the back-ground, and classed with 
“ non-essentials,” sould occur to notice sometimes, and draw 
forth passing observations ; and truly the fearful positions which 
we ourselves have heard maintained by well-meaning persons, 
were such as make us shudder at the recollection of them. We 
have heard really good persons—persons, too, who would dread 
of all things most a derogation from the honour of our Saviour,— 
state as their belief, what, carried out to its necessary conse- 
quences, would lead straight to Tritheism (if such a thing may 
be) or Arianism: they bemg unconscious all the while of saying 
anything awful, or indeed important at all one way or other. 
Why does one hear such things as these? Of course one does 
not expect every layman (and lay woman) to be conversant with 
§. Athanasius or S. Cyril; but one does expect, and ought to 
expect, that every attentive church-goer shall have been taught 
that ignorant speculations beside the Creed are highly danger- 
ous: one has a right to expect that educated people should have 
been taught that the Creed has a meaning, and that only heretics 
presume to disregard or deny it. We are fully persuaded that 
ninety-nine out of a hundred “orthodox dissenting” teachers 
(so called) if questioned on the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, 
would utter rank heresy, and stoutly maintain it; and we 
greatly fear that many clergymen could be found who would 
only be restrained from a similar course, by a ready and stringent 
appeal to the Athanasian Creed.* 








* Take the following specimens of the effect of looking upon high doctrines in a 
merely subjective way. We donot mean to say that Mr. Best intends to be heretical, 
but surely the reception such language meets in “the religious world,” is a very 
fearful sign of the times :— 

“These designations, or characters, [i.e. the Holy Names of the Three Persons] 
are obviously connected with the several offices which are sustained and fulfilled by 
the several Persons of the Trinity in that arrangement of the scheme of human 
Redemption which was revealed at the same time. They are intended to give us some 
important intimations of what each Person is to us, or does for us. They are in- 
structive appellations or titles, not intended to show us any inherent attributes of the 
Divine Nature—not to point out'what God is in His Eternal and Immutable Essence, 
in which He is incomprehensible and past finding out, [but what if He have revealed 
Himself ?] because there is on earth no likeness to which He can be compared; but 
they are titlescondescendingly and graciously assumed, to give us such knowledge of 
the relations in which the Triune God stands to us under our dispensation of grace 
and mercy, as can be conveyed by these earthly similitudes, which God in His wisdom 
saw to be fittest to set them forth.”— Letters on a Sucinian Tract, by Rev. Thomas Best, 
Perpetual Curate of St. James’s, Sheffield, &c. London, 1840, p. 162. 

Again, p. 166: — f 

“These discriminative appellations of the Persons of the Trinity are characters in 
Which the Triune God has revealed Hmself to us, in reference to the Christian Covenant, 
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Such are some of the dangers of a teaching wholly subjective ; 
dangers known well enough to most of our readers; which, 
however, it is well to touch upon again, for the sake of those 
who are still exposed to them. 

From this form of evil many have happily escaped. By the 
providence of God, they have come within the range of sounder 
teaching, and it has had its effect upon them, of one kind or 
other, most surely: in many instances, doubtless, a sound and 
healthy effect—we trust in most: and yet it is capable of being 
taken up (as was foretold) as a beautiful picture, not practically, 
and in reality; and then, of course, the effect will be evil, in 
proportion to the power for good received in vain. This, then, 
is the danger :—holding the faith in an unreal way: admiring 
the Catholic system; but living like the world: talking of doc- 
trines ; but not carrying them out into practice: luxuriating in 
the frame-work of the Church, all that meets the eye and ear, 
all that is valued by a refined taste and cultivated intellect, but 
forgetting that the patient sufferings of the poor, and the self- 
denials of the meek-spirited, are the priceless gem (in the sight 
of angels, and of Him who is the Lord of angels,) for which this 
fair casket was prepared. 

And here we may be allowed to say, that we have observed 
a very great tendency to this fault in the manner in which many 
of these subjects have been treated, of late, in the columns of some 
ecclesiastical newspapers. What can be more irreverent, ¢. 9. 
than the off-hand strictures of some juvenile correspondent on 
the advertisement of a fashionable robe-maker, in which, and in 
the defensive reply, the symbols of holiest mysteries of the faith 
(as such) are bandied to and fro, perhaps, in somewhat of an 
angry spirit, just as question might be made about the fashionable 
sitting of a newly-invented cape, in “ Townsend’s Book of 
Fashions and Monthly Magazine?” We do not accuse any of 
these papers, with which we are acquainted, of positively favour- 
ing, or exemplifying, in their responsible articles, the evil of 


and to the offices which the Persons of the Trinity severally sustain in the arrangement 
of Infinite Wisdom and Grace. We must not suppose that in the Divine Essence there is 
any such relation as Father and Son.” The italics are Mr. Best’s own. 

And though afterwards he says there is “‘ distinct Personality,” as above “ Triune,”’ 
yet “ they are so represented in order to show,” &c. 

At the beginning, too, he constantly qualifies his statements of the Trinity in 
Unity by some such disparagement of their revealed titles; e.g. at p. 32, 

“ We believe that the one Living and True God subsists in three distinct equal 
Persons—of one substance, power, and eternity—that one of those Divine Persons 
took man’s nature ... whereof is one Christ, revealed to us as the Son of God [sic] 
for the reasons which I may hereafter show,” the reasons, namely, specified in the 
former quotations. This would look strange by the side of Bishop Pearson and his 
authorities ; S. Cyril of Jerusalem, for instance, Tits rod @eod got: ice, Kal ov 
Oéce, yevyndels 2x Tlarpds.—Catech. xi. § 7. 

And 8S. Athanasius, Em) rijs OedtnTos udvns 6 Marhp xuplws Marhp éott, kal én 
todtwv Kai uve Eornxe Td TMathp det Marip elvat, nat rd Tids del Tids eva —Cont. 
Arianos, I. 21, p. 426. 
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which we complain. But we could wish, very seriously, that 
they would exercise a more severe censorship over the corre- 
spondence which is made public by their instrumentality. These 
hasty productions, it may be said, are as light, and fall as harm- 
less, as straws or feathers: but straws and feathers mark which 
way the wind blows, and the fructifying seeds of many noxious 
plants are scattered far and wide on wings of lighter materials 
than straws or feathers. 

But this is an evil soon perceived, and for that reason more 
easily checked or remedied than another and more subtle deve- 
lopment of the danger which accompanies the revival of long- 
dormant principles. It appears as though, not the visible 
framework only of the Catholic Church, and her external deco- 
rations, were calculated to please the natural taste; but her 
whole system, liturgical and doctrinal, being, as it is, the most 
perfect embodiment of the principle of beauty, is endowed with 
an attractiveness which draws to herself all that is not absolutely 
corrupted, of our unearthly nature. Thus arises a danger, great 
as her Perfection is intellectually satisfying, of admiring, and 
loving (in a sense) that which is not exercising its due moral 
and spiritual influence upon the beholder. We know not how 
any one, once blest with the vision of her celestial glory, natu- 
ralized as it were upon earth, can turn away and be satisfied 
with anything less lovely. It seems impossible. And if this be 
so, men who remain inwardly unchanged, continuing to glory 
in that greatness which has subdued their intellect, will be led 
to act, speak, write, for her after a carnal fashion: to carry on 
her warfare with unsanctified weapons, and by this means, while 
the good cause is injured, they are settling themselves down, 
unsuspectingly, in an evil condition. This conclusion is con- 
firmed by the following remarks of Archdeacon Manning, in one 
of his most magnificent sermons :— 

“ There are about us... the loud schemings of men who, under the name 
of the Church, would serve themselves of the Church as a contrivance for 
civilising mankind: but they are not God’s kingdom. There is under the 
badge of religion, a strife and struggle for mastery, among men who bear 
the sacred name which the saints first bore at Antioch : but God’s kingdom 
is not in their heady tumult: there are the visible hurryings to and fro of 
a Jehu-like zeal for the Lord: and there are the plottings of earthly Chris- 
tians—for men may plot for Christ's Church as well as against it. The same 
earthly and faithless temper of mind which sometimes resists God's will, 
may also insinuate itself into His service.”—Serm. xiii. 


It seems, then, that as the great error of the defective system, 
of which we have spoken before, was making religion wholly 
subjective, so the tendency now to be guarded against by many 
individuals, is that of making it too exclusively objective. The 
most fundamental doctrines of our holy Faith, even that of the 
Ever-blessed Trinity, and the mystery of the Incarnation, «were 
brought down to earth, there to be irreverently viewed (not in 
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their own intrinsic majesty, but) in relation to the condition of 
the individual inquirer: so viewed only, and considered quite 
unimportant, as articles of faith, except in that view. We 
cannot be too thankful for better teaching and sounder belief on 
this point: but there does seem to be danger of erring the other 
way, and of being satisfied to hold doctrines simply, without 
regard to the personal relation in which the individual stands to 
them. And it seems to us this error is especially inexcusable 
in the doctrines of the visible Church, and communion of saints, 
The articles of the Creed which precede these are revealed 
subjectively only by a wonderful act of Divine condescension. 
Their glory were all-perfect if man were not. He may, indeed, 
rejoice that the Divine Nature in each Person is for him—on 
his side: but chiefly he must adore the Majesty which is with- 
out, beyond, above him: he must look upon the Form of the 
Perfect Man and see in It the Incarnate God. But (if we may 
say such things,) the visible texture of the living Church seems 
to have been woven together, for the very purpose of enclosing 
within itself the individual being of each immortal Person. It 
would seem as if her priesthood, her sacraments, her creeds, her 
liturgy, were no essential part of the spiritual temple, but rather 
divinely-authorised accessories, valuable according as they are 
effective in training up her living sons: and if so, not so much 
to be gazed upon, as acted up to, and used, by each individual in 
his own case, for the purpose which (as it seems to us) called 
them into being. We do not say these things are not to be 
believed: they must, or we could not act upon them: nor that 
the Catholic Church is not to be believed in ; nor that She is not 
endued with a personality. We hold that, by ineffable union 
with her incarnate Head, she so becomes His Body that His 
Personality pervades her wholly; and thus she becomes an 
object of faith, and through her and in her is seen, and believed, 
and loved, and worshipped He Who is All in all. 

Still (we think) it remains true that her earthly constitution 
is rather to be felt, and dwelt in, and acted in, and loved as it is 
known subjectively, than looked upon, and admired from without. 

In this view, everything that is beautiful, attractive, and 'ovely 
in her system, becomes of immense personal importance to each 
individual among her members. For they all tend, as home 
comforts, to attach him to his domestic duties; and to encourage 
and bear him up when his duties become burdensome. This 
view should be connected with what our Lord and His true 
shepherds have always taught about the difficulties of the heaven- 
ward road; and thus a beautiful concord will appear to exist 
between the personal condition of an individual Christian, and 
the state to which he is called as a member of the Christian 
Fellowship. ‘Tribulation to be endured: difficulties to be con- 
tended with: self-discipline to be practised: this is his portion. 
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He is placed in the midst of a world abounding in things pleasant 
to the eye, and things to be desired—not that he may enjoy 
them, but that he may turn away from them, and wait for his 
portion in an unseen world, when all that he has been led by 
nature to desire shall have passed away. He is endued with 
affections capable of being gratified, if not satisfied, with objects 
immediately presented to them; but not that he may indulge 
them. On the contrary, he is bid to fix them elsewhere on in- 
visible objects, for which they have no natural affinity. And he 
is to wait (with patience) for a future day, when faith and sight 
shall coincide. But nothing is more plain than that a future 
hope is not, by itself, sufficient to uphold most men in a con- 
tinued course of exertion. ‘This is seen in the every-day business 
of life. Few leave the station in which they were brought up. 
Few endeavour to rise above it. Not that most men despise 
wealth, or honour, or station, or power. On the contrary, there 
are hardly two opinions on these points, when the question is, 
whether they be desirable for a man’s self or no. Every one 
(speaking in a general way; alas! that it should be so in a 
christian country,) thinks it would be a fine thing to be rich, or 
powerful, or honourable: and yet they don’t try to become so. 
Why ? Because the hope of a distant good is not sufficient to 
stir them up to the needful course of exertion. They would 
rather be at ease, and go plodding on in their accustomed way, 
than undertake a great work to obtain what they value very 
highly, if they could have it now. But to live in the meantime 
on the hope of it:—it is not worth the sacrifice. And they who 
do become great, and rise above their fellows, are evidently not 
upheld by the hope of future fame alone, or wealth, or power. 
They love their very labour. They have fellows in their pur- 
suits, and they progress together, upheld by party feeling, the 
excitement of business, and the daily little foretastes of what 
they look forward to as the end. This is eminently the case with 
persons engaged in literary pursuits. Not only do they take 
pleasure in their employment, enjoy the society and intercourse 
of those who are like-minded, and feed in secret upon the con- 
sciousness of being (and becoming daily more so,) men of learn- 
ing, but they have an affection for their very books; enduing 
them in fancy with a sort of personality, and then loving them. 
We have heard that Southey, when the powers of his energetic 
mind were completely broken up, was accustomed to take down, 
now and then, one of his books, look at it, kiss it, and return it 
to its place. A most remarkable instance this of the incidental, 
homely, every-day little enjoyment, which had contributed its 
share of encouragement in a wearisome life of study, outliving 
its more energetic and obvious coadjutors. 

Not a whit different is it with the great work of a self-denying 
Christian. He cannot live on hope alone: he needs a present 
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earnest of his hope. Hope deferred maketh the heart sick, and 
to cure or alleviate this sickness, some present remedy is required. 
Frail man cannot be ever on the wing, like that bold raven who 
went to and fro above the earth, until the waters of the flood were 
dried up. Like the more timid dove, he requires a present rest 
for the sole of his foot: and that rest 7s provided for him in the 
ark of Christ’s Church. Shut up, even when the wearying 
restlessness of the world seems to be rolling over his unprotected 
soul, within her unseen bounds, he is conscious of a present 
blessedness. And in this consciousness he rejoices amid toils 
and troubles, not lazily and apathetically, but laboriously and 
patiently, because he knows that the blessedness of his condition 
depends upon his diligence and watchfulness. He is conscious 
of being one of a family high in their Father’s loving favour, 
and this thought upholds him in a childlike obedience, though it 
be for the present, and through transitory circumstances, very 
irksome. 

This subjective view of Church-fellowship we think of won- 
derful importance in the case of children. Indeed, we believe 
its full practical force can never be wholly realized by any, but 
those who have been trained from their very childhood to Jive in 
it—to live on it, as the natural atmosphere of their spiritual life. 
Human hearts are not flexible enough to adapt themselves to a 
new home, with the fond feeling with which memory clings to 
the home of childhood. Full-grown imagination cannot throw 
such a lovely, mellow, glowing, peaceful light, as once beamed 
on her dwelling, around a second home. Just so no up-grown 
man or woman, instructed never so well in the theory of Church 
doctrine, can so realize the Church as the home of a self-denying 
discipline, as a child can. It is when the heart is tender, and 
the will flexible, and the affections quick, and faith implicit, 
that they can be so made consciously one with her, that they 
never wll go out from her. And this alone (when it is remem- 
bered that hers are the promises,) might be enough to show the 
great importance of early training in this and kindred truths. 

But far more than this: we hold that the doctrine of Church- 
fellowship is absolutely and primarily necessary to a religious 
education : that it occupies the prominent place among all revealed 
doctrines, (and we shall soon show that we are not speaking on 
our own private judgment, or unsupported by authority, ) in the 
training of the infant mind. This we hold to be the first abstract 
religious truth which a child can realize. It is, we know, (as 
has been remarked in one of our late numbers, ) extremely difficult 
to get children to realize spiritual truths. In one sense they are 
more subject to the visible and tangible than grown persons. It 
is all but impossible for them to lay hold on the unseen. The 
distant future is unreal mistiness to them. It eludes their grasp, 
and fades away from their eye. And so of other hidden things; 
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they form but a fleeting image of them all. But, if there is one 
truth which belongs to them especially, (as the fifth command- 
ment of the ten is theirs,) it is that of which we speak—the Fel- 
lowship of the Saints, the bond of Spiritual Brotherhood. This 
coincides with all they know, and have realized, of things that 
now are. This speaks to their experience. 

For what do children know? In the abstract nothing: not 
even themselves. They know themselves only relatively. The 
do not contemplate themselves. Good children do not think 
about themselves: they do their duty naturally: they are obe- 
dient, kind, affectionate, without knowing it: they act with 
cheerful readiness at the bidding or wish of another, without the 
consciousness of acting: they live in the consciousness of others. 
Others know them by name; they know themselves by name, 
only because others call them so. This is not their real notion 
of themselves: leave them alone and they will class themselves 
by relationship. For instance; we meet a little child in the 
lanes of Dorsetshire. Weask, “ Who are you, little girl?” the 
answer comes, “ Please, sir, I’m John Smith’s little maid.” It 
is not the great point to her that she is, by herself, Emily, or 
Bessie, or M: , individualized: she is her father’s “ little maid,” 
and as such she describes herself. The conscious existence of 
such. children is as members of a family: they know very little of 
themselves, and still less of the world in which they live ; but they 
do know the mother that bare them, and in her smile they are 
happy; they do know the father that supports them, and in his 
favour they rest satisfied: their brothers and sisters they know, 
and double all their joys by sharing them with them; and all 
their little duties are instinct with the life of love from these 
home influences: they cannot stand alone, and treat with inde- 
pendent persons: they cannot make a compact: no, they are 
children first, and then obedient, loving, trustful: first brothers, 
then kind and unselfish brothers. 

Such is their chosen position—chosen for them by unerring 
Wisdom ; one every way suited, with all-admirable tenderness, 
to their infant capacities. What can be more fearful, then, than 
that the very first step in spiritual knowledge should put them 
in a position contradictory to all the feelings which their (provi- 
dential) training has fostered ?—if stripped by the unnatural 
cruelty of a cold-hearted system of spiritual brethren, and torn 
with ruthless presumption from the home of their Heavenly 
Father, they are told of conditions of reconciliation. Thus are 
they constituted independent insulated individuals; and bid to 
make terms for themselves. Unaccustomed and unable to con- 
template self, they are bid to look for the evidence of faith, 
i.e. if they are supposed to have it. Otherwise they are bid to 
believe, and they do not know what it means. It is explained: 
that only turns ignorance into perplexity. How can it be 
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otherwise, with such explanations as make faith be both every- 
thing and nothing? ‘Then they are told fearful things about 
their own wickedness (hating good things, e. g.) which they 
know to be false; and thus again are they led to contemplate 
themselves in search of this monstrous chimera. So it turns 
out that a good, amiable, sweet, simple-minded child’s first 
directly religious instruction is often its first step towards moral 
ruin. All the heavenly instincts which constitute childhood 
a type of christian perfection, are suddenly checked by the rude 
violence of an uncongenial doctrine. They were being gradually 
developed under the appointed system of domestic discipline ; 
but just when they should be exalted and purified by being 
exercised on higher and holier objects, they are suddenly cut 
across; miscrably thrown back and stunted, if not wholly de- 
stroyed. If any life is left it must put forth its vigour in colla- 
teral branches only: the main shoot is industriously pruned 
down. Those traits of character which in every-day life impe- 
riously claim admiration and love, are thought to be no index 
of latent spiritual capabilities; and teachers sigh over the 
thought of so much amiability and “seeming goodness” being 
compatible with a state of simple guilt and condemnation, when 
they have never once endeavoured to develop what they love 
and cherish, into the divine virtues of Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
If any children happily escape the stunting, deadening effect of 
uch a system, it is because they follow (not wilfully, but by 
higher guidance) their inward instinct for truth rather than a 
false outward teaching. 

But let a child be frst instructed in the doctrine of Church 
Fellowship, and not only will those evil consequences be escaped, 
but his natural faculties, and especially those which have already 
been drawn forth by domestic relationship, will be harmoniously 
developed, and led upward from the known and familiar, to the 
unseen and awful realities of the spiritual world. 

First, let him be conscious of a new relationship, and then he 
may come to understand to whom he is related. Teach him that 
he is achild; and then, with the keen spiritual perception of 
love, he will set himself to learn his Father’s mind and will. 
‘Teach him freely concerning “ the brotherhood,”—the word will 
fall with no strange inharmonious sound upon his ear; the 
thought it clothes will come home to his heart as a familiar 
guest. He will fall naturally into the ways of “the house- 
hold;” will feel himself to be one of them; will claim his por- 
tion in their knowledge, faith, hope ; and take his share of their 
duties of labour and patience. This, it seems to us, is the only 
order of teaching by which the mind and heart of children can 
be religiously developed. It is, as we have seen, the order 
which nature suggests; and, of course, the susceptibility of 

her suggestions, with which man is endued, sufficiently indi- 
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cates the duty of following them. But it is, moreover, the order 
which the Church lays down for her teachers. She has put first 
the doctrines of membership and adoption, and led her learners 
up, through them, to the higher mysteries of the Faith. She 
has given a chart for the guidance of Infant Pilgrims along the 
heavenly road; and, if men would more humbly and quietly ask 
of her, there would not be so much doubt and perplexity among 
the diffident, nor such fearful error among the self-confident, 
about the first beginnings, or after course, of those committed 
to their care. 

It cannot be an unimportant fact, that, in the second (it may 
be almost called the first) answer of the Catechism, children are 
taught to know themselves as “ members of Christ, children of 
God, and inheritors of the Kingdom of Heaven.” No sooner has 
the infant catechumen responded to that name, which indicates 
him to belong to the christian household, than he is at once led 
to a full declaration of his membership, its manner, its object, 
itsend. And, what is particularly to our purpose, he is not 
taught the doctrines of the Catholic Church, and the Communion 
of Saints, abstractedly, as they are put in the creed, but relatively 
to himself,—* wherein J was made a member of Christ, a child 
of God,” &c. He is gently transplanted (if we may be allowed 
the expression, ) into a new home; or rather he is taught that he 
has another Father, other Brethren, a heavenly, spiritual, home ; 
for neither is he torn away from his former home, nor is that 
new home, to his understanding, really new: he has grown 
up in it from the day of his spiritual birth, but now first the 
sweet consciousness of his higher relative condition flows in 
upon him. He has two homes; and the blessed duties, affec- 
tions, energies, and hopes of the one are gently and gradually 
transferred to the other, there to live and grow for ever, when 
the endearing ties of earthly unities shall be dissolved. Those 
pure instincts which came from heaven, were not intended to 
be wholly drawn forth, wearied, exhausted, on the changing 
objects of a transitory world. They will be satisfied with 
nothing short of a heavenly end, an Object Immutable, Everlast- 
ing. But pure and heavenly they are even when exercised on 
(appointed) earthly objects. By the temporary discipline of 
domestic rule, they are being trained for their ultimate and ever- 
enduring purpose. 

Such is the order of the Church’s teaching in the Catechism, 
and so teaching she does but follow the example of our Lord 
Himself, who has taught us to begin our petitions by a recogni- 
tion of relationship to “Our Father” in heaven. This holy 
prayer she bids her little ones first learn ; to breathe that tender 
Name as their first offering to Him that sitteth in Heaven; then 
to confess their belief in Him as “ the Father Almighty ;” then 
to learn their duty to Him. 
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If parents and teachers would but follow this order, we 
believe that to convey directly religious instruction to children 
would not be found nearly so difficult as many persons now 
imagine it: but then it must be done honestly and fully. There 
must be no lowering down of the high and confident language 
of the Catechism to the faithless fears so natural to persons 
brought up in an almost heretical system. And, again, it must 
be no mere theory. Children are very quick in discovering any 
approaches to sham: they are better logicians than men give 
them credit for; if they see the necessary consequences of 
formal teaching neglected and despised, they will soon begin to 
think the premises are some unreal expressions, taught to them, 
but not true to those who know better. And this will hold, 
whether the inconsequence is seen in the conduct of others, or 
felt in the training to which they themselves are subjected: if 
(e. g.) they are treated like irresponsible beings, (not now ina 
state of salvation from which they may fall by sin,) or as if they 
were less responsible than grown persons for real exercise of 
will; as if (ze. )there were any other limit to their responsibility 
than their more restricted knowledge, and less vivid conscious- 
ness of acting. (We use the word in the strict Butlerian sense 
of an “action.”) Once taught that they are children, let them 
be led to expect that the conduct of children is required of 
them: and once instructed in the doctrine of “ the Brother- 
hood,” let them be taught to love it, and to rejoice in every 
outward symbol of the unseen Fellowship; to look upon all that 
binds Christians together, all that unites brother with brother, 
the living with the dead in Christ, as tokens of a great reality. 
So will their spiritual knowledge grow with their natural 
growth; and they shall behold the land that is very far off, not 
with the dim uncertainty of intellectual conjecture, but by the 
substantial evidence of a sacramental faith. 

On this subject, the author of the pamphlet, whose title 
stands at the head of this article, has the following remarks in 
his very interesting Appendix :— 


“In the comforts and benefits of the Daily Service, it is believed that, in 
whatever parishes it has been restored, the ‘little children’ have been regu- 
larly permitted to share. This is an important point. An interest in the 
service, a part in its celebration, and let us hope, some witness to their pure 
hearts of God's sanctifying presence ;—these are early lessons which will 
never be lost. They will tell on their character when the artlessness of 
childhood has passed away. 

“ And so also with the fasts and festivals of the Church; wherever their 
due observance is being restored, our ‘little children’ are happily permitted 
to share in the privilege and the blessing . . . . The loss of these sacred days 
to the Church, is a loss to her strength and power. To her ‘little children’ 
it is a loss of that first gentle guidance, which trains them, unconsciously, 
to higher and deeper perceptions of their spiritual being. To children and 
novices in religion, they minister the first occasions to ask and inquire after 
God. Whereupon, if there follow but so much piety as hath been mentioned, 
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let the Church learn to further imbecility with prayer. ‘Preserve, Lord, 
these good and gracious beginnings, that they suddenly dry not up like the 
morning dew, but may prosper and grow as the trees which rivers of waters 
keep always flourishing.’ Let all men’s acclamations be “ Grace, grace unto 
it,” as to that first-laid corner-stone in Zerubbabel’s building ; for who hath 
despised the day of those things which are small ?*’”—Appendiz, p. 36. 

We are sorry to say, that we have cause to know that the 
matter of fact asserted at the beginning of this extract is not 
strictly true. There are instances of a restored daily service 
where the children do not attend. We fear an impression is not 
uncommon that children would weary of the sameness of a daily 
service, and that even on Saints’-days regular attendance would 
be irksome to them. In truth, such a thought is an injustice to 
them; in this cold, earthly, business-like age they are dealt with 
unfairly. It is forgotten that the world has not yet laid hold on 
them ; that they have come fresh and pure from the laver of rege- 
neration ; and that their unstained minds are capable of receiving 
a heavenly impression with a gentle readiness of which world- 
stained hearts have no conception. We know one parish where the 
children, of their own free-will, assemble every evening, from a 
widely-scattered village, to join with heart and coice in the 
vesper services; and we are intimately acquainted with the 
children of another parish, who certainly know not of any enjoy- 
ment so great as attendance at the Sunday and other feast-day 
services of their village church. ‘True it is, in both these 
instances, they have their vocal share in the services; but should 
it not be so? Is it possible that they should be able even to 
endure two hours attentive listening? No, surely: however 
willing the spirit might be, the flesh would be weak. But give 
them so much share in the music and responses as shall avert 
bodily weariness, and (we speak from experience, ) their attention 
and devout reverence will put to shame the great body of adult 
worshippers. 

Such worship as this, so entered into, must tend to strengthen 
and deepen their consciousness of spiritual relationship within the 
Household of faith; and it will train them up to that subjective 
view of Church Fellowship which will be « ruling principle of 
their lives. It should be remembered, too, that, for a while, this 
is the only token that they have of their interest in the mystical 
fellowship, since they are not permitted to approach the table of 
the Lord until after confirmation.+ If they are not allowed to 
partake, in the most blessed way, of the Communion of Saints, 
surely they should not be stinted of such love-tokens, and effec- 
tual means of fellowship, as they may share in. This seems 
to us a very strong additional argument (if such were needed,) 





* Hooker Ecc. Pol. v. 71, 2. 

+ And may not this among others form an argument against the faithless practice 
in some dioceses, unsanctioned and unauthorized by the Church, of compelling 
children to defer confirmation till the age of sixteen years. 
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in favour of the daily service,—both as a means of present 
blessedness to willing-hearted children, and as the best prepara- 
tion for their future approach to the Lord’s table. 

Not to enter upon the question of their exclusion from Com- 
munion, which is treated of very instructively in the Appendix 
to Mr. Skinner's sermon, we gladly help to circulate his practi- 
cal conclusion, of the great importance of bringing the young of 
Christ’s flock very early to confirmation, and at once from the 
hands of the Bishop to that holy Ordinance which is the pledge 
and means of their continuance in the home of their renewed 
nature :— 


“It is a conviction, the solemnity and force of which increases daily, that 
if our Church is to be saved from desolation, she must ‘stir up the gift 
that is in her;’ put forth her own arm and gird up her loins to the battle. 
O! what an armory is within her, if we were only worthy to go in and 
clothe ourselves! But of all offerings on her altar, the heart of the young 
and guileless is the most acceptable, and strongest for mighty deeds ; and 
such offerings must be abundant, if we are resolved to prevail. Let parish 
priests persevere, therefore, in their efforts to bring their confirmed 
children to the altar. 

“1, That our communions may be more largely attended; for the 
Master of the Feast desires that His house may be filled. 

“2. That one step may be gained towards a more frequent and more 
unintermitting celebration of the holy mysteries. 

“3. That children taught to be obedient to their blessed Lord, and 
brought up from their infancy to a renewal of them, may have a deep sense 
of their baptismal bonds. 

“4, That the sons and servants of the Church may be brought early 
under wholesome discipline, and their spiritual rulers have reverence and 
respect at their hands. 

“5, That being brought up from infancy in the full communion of the 
Church, the parents of children may submit their education to the authority 
and influence of their pastors. 

“6. That general Church discipline may be recovered. 

“7, That divisions and animosities, and parties may cease.”—Appendiz, 
p. 47. 


But it is rather beyond our purpose to speak of the training 
which the young should have at the hands of their priests, as a 
preparation either for Confirmation or Holy Communion. The 
first lessons of heavenly wisdom should come from the revered 
lips of a beloved parent. It is the mother’s task to teach the 
little ones of their new birth, and their new home; and they 
may undertake their task with a cheerful alacrity, because they 
will find in them already the types and earnests of the Christian 
graces :— 

“ Children are chiefly distinguished by a temper of faith. Men doubt 
what is not the subject of exact knowledge: they require things to be 
proved: children believe whatever is told them. 

“ Again: men are suspicious : they fear that people have their own ends 
to serve, when they seem inclined to do a kindness. Children trust every 
body: they never suspect evil design when there are kind professions. 

“Again: men are anxious about future events: they lay up in store, and 
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are careful and troubled. Children receive thankfully to-day’s supply, and 
lie down to sleep without a distrustful thought of the morrow. 

« Yet further: men depend upon themselves: they are, perhaps, clever 
in their business, or they have property of their own, and they dislike to 
be indebted to others—they are of independent spirit. Children trust others 
for everything: in all their little trials, in all their wants, they look up to 
those for help who have ever been kind to them. 

“To take a last example: men place their happiness in endeavours to 
better their condition: they despise what they have already, and think if 
they could only lay hold on what they see before them they should be 
happy. Children make their pleasures for every hour as it comes, and are 
content to enjoy the present. All these feelings are characteristic of chil- 
dren: ifthey have them not, we say they are not like children. Now in all 
these points, three dispositions appear more or less clearly; some in one, 
some in another:—Faith—Dependence—Contentment. And all these be- 
long to the Christian character.” 


If the contrast were carried farther, no doubt the germ of 
other Christian graces would be discovered in the character of 
Children, as such; and if so, what more hopeful, what more 
holy employment can a parent have, than cherishing, guiding, 
and training upward dispositions already partially developed, 
to their rightful and only satisfying Object ? 


Tuclee Lectures on the Connexion between Science and Revealed 
Religion. Delivered in Rome, by Nicnotas Wiseman, D.D. 
Second Edition. London: Dolman. 1842. 1 vol. 8vo. Pp. 448. 


In our review of these interesting Lectures in our number for August, 
we advanced no further than the first two, which are devoted to tracing 
the connexion between Revealed Religion and the Comparative Study 
of Languages, or Philological Ethnography. ‘The subject of the 
third and fourth Lectures may not unaptly be styled Physiognomical 
Ethnography; being the Natural History of the Human Race. 
Dr. Wiseman’s object is to prove, from the science itself, the unity 
of the human race and its origin from one stock, notwithstanding the 
great physical differences which distinguish men in the various regions 
of the globe. 

“The Word of God hath always censidered mankind as descended from one 
parent; and the great mystery of redemption rests upon the belief that all men 
sinned in their common father. Suppose different and unconnected creations 
of men, and the deep mystery of original sin, and the glorious mystery of 
redemption, are blotted out from religion's book. Is it not then important to 
answer their reasoning, who maintain that it is impossible to reduce the many 
varieties of human families into one species, or to trace them to one common 
progenitor; who assert that natural history doth show such deeply-entrenched 
divisions between the physical characteristics of different nations, as that one 
could never have been derived from the other; and that no conceivable action 
of causes, either instantaneous or progressive, could have ever altered the 
European’s shape and colour into the negro’s, or caused the ‘ Ethiopian to change 
his skin’, and produce the Asiatic race? And how shall this confutation be 
obtained? Assuredly by no other means than that I have already suggested to 
you, and intend often yet to inculcate and exemplify—by the deeper study of 
that very science which has engendered the objection,—by the collection of yet 
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better evidence than has already been produced,—and by a well-digested classi- 
fication of phenomena, whence satisfactory conclusions may be drawn.” —P. 96, 

The more marked divisions of the human race are too broad and 
deep to escape the notice of even the least observant. The differ- 
ence, for instance, in features, colour, and hair, between the European 
and the negro, is instantly obvious. These distinctions were noticed 
by the ancients. Aristotle speaks of three nations as differing from 
each other and from the Greek standard, in appearance and manners ; 
namely, the Egyptians, Thracians, and Scythians. We have here, 
then, a division of mankind into four distinct classes or races; con- 
stituting, observes Dr. Wiseman, the very first step in the history of 
a science every day growing in interest and importance; and there- 
fore worthy of a tolerably minute discussion. 

By the Egyptian race of Aristotle, Dr. Wiseman understands the 
Negro race; and after citing two passages from Aristctle, in which 
that naturalist confounds the Egyptians and the Ethiopians, he 
observes, — 

“Here then arises a complicated and interesting inquiry; were the ancient 
Egyptians really so formed upon the Negro type, that the two could be con- 
founded together? The testimony of Aristotle is undoubtedly strong in favour 
of the affirmative, and becomes doubly so from the agreement of almost all the 
classics, especially that of the sagacious and accurate Herodotus. For, speaking 
of the Colchi, he says they are proved to be descendants of the Egyptians, dr 
perayxpo€s elat Kai ovddTptxes, ‘because they are black and woolly-headed,’ 
Here, as in the philosopher, we have the two most definite characteristics of 
the Negro race attributed to the Egyptians.” —P. 100. 


Now all the monumental remains of the Egyptians are opposed to 
these statements of Aristotle and Herodotus. These always repre- 
sent the bodies of the natives painted of a red or tawny colour, with 
long flowing hair; while the Negroes beside them are painted of a 
jet-black colour, with frizzled hair, and the well-known peculiar 
features of the modern negro. Dr. Wiseman proposes the following 
solution of the difficulty :— 

“T should think the best solution is, that Egypt was the country where the 
Greeks most easily saw the inhabitants of interior Africa, many of whom doubt- 
less flocked thither, and were settled there, or served in the army as tributaries 
or provincials, as they have done in later times; and thus, they came to be 
confounded by writers with the country where alone they knew them, and were 
considered a part of the indigenous population. Some such hypothesis must be 
adopted to reconcile writers among themselves; for Ammianus Marcellinus 
writes that the Egyptians were only dark and blackish; ‘homines Agyplii 
plerumque subfusculi sunt et atrati.’ 

‘Thus much, however, is perfectly certain, that by the Egyptian variety, 
which he places first among those of the human species, Aristotle means the 
black or Negro race.”—P. 102. 


The next upon Aristotle’s list are the Scythians. These, says Dr. 
Wiseman, could not be tribes belonging to what is called the Mongul 
race, which now occupies the country included in ancient Scythia,— 
a tawny or olive-coloured race,—but must have been the Germanic 
tribes. The Scythia of Herodotus was not, like the Scythia of 
Ptolemy, confined to Northern Asia, but also included Dacia, Meesia, 
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and all the country north of Thrace: and the inhabitants of these 
regions were unquestionably Germanic. Herodotus has distinguished 
two races as occupying the wide regions of Asiatic Scythia,—the 
Germanic, according to the ancient classification ; and the Mongul. 


“ This dispersion of Germanic tribes over the whole of Scythia, appears to 
me,” says Dr. Wiseman, “a very interesting fact; and after having thus 
endeavoured to trace them by the aid of Greek writers, it was a great satisfac- 
tion to me to find the fact confirmed by a lamented orientalist, from sources of 
a different class. ‘How much soever this assertion may appear a paradox,’ 
says Abel-Rémusat, ‘1 think it will be proved that the family of the Gothic 
nations once occupied large tracts of Tartary, that some of its branches inhabited 
Transoxana, and even reached the Altai mountains; and that they were well- 
known to the people of Eastern Asia, who could not fail to be struck with the 
singularity of their languages, their light hair, blue eyes, and white complexions ; 
traits particularly remarkable in the midst of men dark-coloured, and with 
biown eyes, and dark hair, who have in the end occupied their place. When 
I shall have given the proofs 1 have collected, it will be seen whether my 
assertion is too rash.’ These proofs he did not, I believe, live to publish; but 
the learned and sagacious Ritter has most satisfactorily unravelled the complicated 
history of the population of Central Asia, so entangled by the confusion of 
names transferred from one nation to another. He considers tribes of the Indo- 
European or Indo-Germanic race, to have been the first inhabitants of the central. 
plateau of Asia, who are represented by all Chinese writers as having red hair 
and blue eyes. In the second century before Christ, some remains, which had 
been driven westward by the Hiong-un, were still in force on the shores of 
Lake Bhalkush, and the river Hi, under the name of Uisiun or U-siun; but 
being afterwards weakened, they were driven to the west, in the fourth century, 
and probably then fell into the stream of northern inundation, then beginning 
to move towards the south.”—P. 106. 

The third race enumerated by Aristotle is that of the Thracians. 
Dr. Wiseman is of opinion that these were the Monguls ; and supports 
this conjecture by a passage from Julius Firmicus,* where that writer 
says :—“ If by the mixed influence of the stars the characters and 
complexions of men are distributed ; and if the course of the heavenly 
bodies, by a certain kind of artful painting, form the lineaments of 
mortal bodies; that is, if the Moon makes men white, Mars red, and 
Saturn black, how comes it that in Ethiopia all are born black, in 
Germany white, and in Thrace red?” By this it would appear, says 
Dr. Wiseman, that the copper or olive colour was the characteristic 
of the Thracian family, and consequently that it corresponded to 
what we now should call the Mongul race. 

But without dwelling longer on this early classification, it will be 
enough to observe that,— : 

“ For many ages, the same obvious classification of mankind, formed upon 
the prevalent complexion in different parts of the world, was followed without 
much discrimination, so that the human race must be considered as divided, 
like the earth which it inhabited, into three classes or zones; the very white 
occupying the colder regions, the black possessing the torrid, and the fair the 
temperate regions.”—P, 109. 

In the hands of Leibnitz, Linneeus, Buffon, Kant, Hunter, Zim- 
merman, Meiners, Kliigel, and others, this principle grew into 
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systems of various degrees of complexity, occasioned by the discovery 
of many intermediate shades in the colour of nations. A new basis 
for this important study was propounded by Governor Pownall,* who 
suggested that the shape of the skull should be observed, as well as 
the colour of the skin. But we are indebted to Camper for the first 
exact rule for making this comparison of the skulls of different nations, 
so as to arrive at definite and characteristic results. This rule consists, 
first, in measuring what Camper called “ the facial angle.” ‘Take a 
skull in profile, and draw a line from the entrance of the ear to the 
base of the nostrils. Then draw a second line from the most promi- 
nent part of the forehead to the extreme border of the upper jaw, 
where the teeth are rooted. The intersection of these lines will 
form an angle, called by Camper the facial angle. This forms, in 
Camper's system, the specific characteristic of each human family. 
We shall not follow this system further, since it has been superseded 
by that of Blumenbach. Dr. Wiseman has concisely described this 
latter system, illustrating his description by plates. But even with- 
out the plates, the following outline is sufficiently intelligible. 


“‘Blumenbach places the skull in its natural position upon a table, and then 
looks upon it from above and behind, and the relative forms and proportions of 
the parts thus visible give him what he calls the vertical rule, or norma verticalis. 
Following this, he divides the entire human race into three principal families, 
with twe intermediate ones. The three leading divisions he calls the Caucasian, 
or central; secondly, the Ethiopian; and thirdly, the Mongul, or two extreme 
varieties... In the Caucasian, or, as others have called it, the Circassian 
variety, the general form of the skull is more symmetrical, and the zygomatic 
arches enter into the general outline, and the cheek and jaw bones are concealed 
entirely by the greater prominence of the forehead. From this type the other 
two depart in opposite directions, the Negro by its greater length and narrow- 
ness, the Mongul by its excessive breadth. In the Negro’s skull we may see 
the remarkable Jateral compression of the fore part of the skull, by which the 
arches aforesaid, though themselves much flattened, yet come to protrude much 
beyond it; and the lower part of the face comes forward so much beyond the 
upper, that not only the cheek-bones, but the whole of the jaw, and even the 
teeth are visible from above. ‘The general surface of the skull is also remark- 
ably elongated and compressed. 

“The Mongul cranium is distinguished by the extraordinary breadth of its 
front, in which the zygomatic arch is completely detached from the general 
circumference; not so much, as in the Negro, on account of any depression in 
this arch, as from the enormous lateral prominence of the cheek-bones; which, 
being at the same time flat, give the peculiar expression of the Mongul face. 
The forehead, too, is much depressed, and the upper jaw protuberant, so as to 
be visible when viewed in the vertical direction. 

“ Between the Caucasian variety and each of the two others, is an inter- 
mediate class, possessing to a certain degree, the distinctives of the extremes, 
and forming a transition from the centre tothem. That between the Caucasian 
and Negro families is the Malay; the link between the former and the Mongul 
is the American variety.”—P. 113. 


These families are further distinguished by their complexion, and 
the colour of their hair and eyes. The Caucasian is white, the Negro 





* New Collection of Voyages, Lond. 1767, vol. ii. p. 273. 
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black, the Mongul olive or yellow, the American copper-coloured, 
and the Malay tawny. 

“ The colour of the hair and of the iris follows that of the skin in a suffi- 
ciently obvious manner. Even in the fair or Caucasian race, to which we belong, 
persons with very fair or ruddy complexions have always the hair red, or light- 
coloured, and the eyes blue or of a light shade; and this has been called the 
vanthous variety of the white race. In persons with a brown skin, the hair is 
invariably black, and the eye darker, and these are all called the melanic 
variety. This conformity of colour in these different parts was well known to 
the ancients, who observed it strictly in their personal descriptions. Thus 
Ausonius, in his Idyll on Bissuta, who belonged to the first class, says of her: 


“es -— Germana maneret 

Ut facies, oculos ceerula, flava comis.’ 

“ And in another fragment he gives her the corresponding complexion : 
** « Puniceas confunde rosas, et lilia misce, 
Quisque erit ex illis color aéris ipse sit oris.’ 

“‘So Horace describes (Od. lib. i. 32) a youth of the second variety,— 

“«Et Lycum nigris oculis, nigroque 

Crine decorum.’ 


‘From these remarks you will easily understand, that in both the Negro 
and Mongul races, in which the skin is dark, the bair will be black and the 
eye dark. The hair, too, besides its colour, has a peculiar character in each 
race; in the white it is flexible, flowing, moderately thick and soft; in the 
Negro, very thick-set, strong, short and curly; in the Mongul, stiff, thin, and 
straight.” —P. 114. 

From these distinctions in the human race, infidel writers have 
ventured to assert the derivation of men from stocks originally dis- 
tinct and independent. Thus, according to M. Bory de Saint- 
Vincent, referred to by Dr. Wiseman, there are fifteen such stocks, 
The Adamic family, or descendants of Adam, constitute, he says, 
only the second division of the Arabic species of man, the homo 
Arabicus ; while we, the English, belong to the Teutonic variety of 
the Germanic race, which is again but the fourth fraction of the gens 
braccata, or small-clothes wearing family of the Japhetic species, the 
homo Japheticus, who is divided into the above mentioned class, and 
another called the gens togata or cloak-wearing family. Dr. Wise- 
man also refers to Lamarck’s brutal theory, that man’s bodily organi- 
zation has sprung from a modification of that of the baboon; and 
that the spiritual features of the human mind are but superior develop- 
ments of the faculties of brutes. This disgusting hypothesis has 
been completely refuted by Mr. Lyell, in his Principles of Geology. 
Dr. Wiseman has not here applied his own principle so directly and 
effectively as he might have done. He ought to have shown more 
distinctly, that this ‘slight and ill-supported” assumption, as he 
justly calls it, of Lamarck, violates the fundamental canons of in- 
ductive reasoning. Science itself is sufficient for its own confutation 
whenever it maintains positions inconsistent with right interpretations 
of the word of God: and Dr. Wiseman would have arrived at 
clearer results, considering the imperfect state of this particular 
science, if he had set himself to show that the theories of the original 
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plurality of races, or of the derivation of men from monkies by 
gradual transformation, have not been proved by those who have 
advanced these propositions ; even when tried at the bar of inductive 
philosophy alone, without removing the cause into any higher spiritual 
court. He has, however, preferred to show that the science in 
question affords arguments in favour of the unity of origin of the 
human race; and our duty, accordingly, is to follow him along that 
line of argument which he has preferred to trace. 

‘The great problem to be solved is, how could such varieties as we have 
seen, have taken their rise in the human species? Was it by a sudden change, 
which altered some portion of one great family into another; or are we to sup- 
pose a gradual degradation, as naturalists call it, whereby some nations or 
families passed gradually through successive shades, from one extreme to the 
other? And, in either case, which is to be considered the original stock? 
It must be owned, that the present state of this science does not warrant us in 
expressly deciding in favour of either hypothesis, nor, consequently, in even 
discussing the last consequence. But independently of this, it has arrived 
so far as to leave no reasonable room to doubt the common origin of every 
race.” —P, 122. 


The following points, says Dr. Wiseman, embracing all the ele- 
ments of the proposed problem, have been satisfactorily proved. 

“ First, that accidental, or, as they are called, sporadic varieties, may arise, 
in one race, tending to produce in it the characteristics of another. Secondly, 
that these varieties may be perpetuated. Thirdly, that climate, food, civiliza- 
tion, &c., may strongly influence the production of such varieties, or, at least, 
render them fixed, characteristic, and perpetual. 

“‘T say that these points, if proved, embrace all the elements of the proposed 
problem, which is, ‘ Cou/d such varieties as we now see in the human race 
have sprung up from one stock?’ For if this is demonstrated, we have removed 
the grounds whereon the adversaries of revelation deny the unity of origin 
which it teaches.”—P. 123. 


Dr. Wiseman first glances at the enormous variety and multipli- 
cation of plants ; as tending to prove, first, that each species takes its 
rise from some common centre, whence it has gradually been propa- 
gated; and, secondly, that outward circumstances exert a constant 
and powerful influence, giving birth to almost innumerable varieties. 

But the most striking analogies are furnished, as might be sup- 
posed, by the animal world: and Dr. Wiseman has adduced several 
pertinent and interesting illustrations. We have not space for more 
than three or four of the more striking and conclusive. ,The skull of 
the wild boar, as Blumenbach has observed, does not differ less from 
that of the tame swine, its undoubted descendant, than those of any 
two human races from one another. Every attempt to produce wool 
in the West Indies has hitherto failed, because sheep, if transported 
thither, entirely lose their wool and become covered with hair. The 
dogs and horses, as Bishop Heber has informed us, which are carried 
into the hills from India, are soon covered with wool, like the shawl- 
goats of that climate. What a contrast there is between the slow, 
massive, long-horned ox, which traverses the streets of Rome, and 
the small-headed, clean-limbed breed which an English grazier most 
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prizes. European dogs, says Bosman, soon degenerate to a strange 
degree on the Gold Coast : their ears grow long and stiff, like a fox’s, 
to the colour of which animal they also incline; so that they grow 
very ugly in three or four years, and in as many broods their barking 
turns to a howl or yelp: and these are the characters, says Barbot, of 
the native dogs. Not only are sporadic or accidental varieties thus 
produced, but they may be propagated. Dr. Pritchard has brought 
forward the ancon, or otter breed of sheep, as a remarkable example 
of this fact. It sprang from an accidental deformity in one animal, 
which communicated its peculiarities so completely to its progeny, 
that the breed is now completely established; and, being highly 
valued on account of the shortness of its legs, which does not allow it 
easily to get through fences, is likely to become perpetual. The 
enormous Durham ox, again, has been produced by cross breeding, 
the basis being the kyloe, or small Highland breed. 

From these, and similar facts, it appears evident that diversities in 
the form of the skull, the colour and texture of the hair, and the 
general form of the body, do affect animals of the same stock; and 
that these diversities, though often springing from some accidental 
circumstances, are capable of becoming fixed and characteristic. 
May we not then, asks Dr. Wiseman, consider it as highly probable, 
that in the human species, the same causes may similarly operate, 
and produce no less lasting effects? In answer to this inquiry, Dr. 
Wiseman brings forward examples of the sporadic tendency to pro- 
duce in one human family the characteristics of another. 


“For example, red hair is considered to be almost exclusively confined to 
the Caucasian family; yet individuals exist in almost every known variety with 
this peculiarity. Charleroix observed it among the Esquimaux, Sonnerat 
among the Papuans, Wallis among the Tahitans, and Lopes among the 
Negroes. This is no more surprising than that amongst ourselves individuals 
should be found with frizzled hair; and, I think, those who have paid atten- 
tion to such things, will have often observed in such persons a tendency 
towards some other characteristics of the Ethiopian family, as a dark complexion 
and thick lips.” —P. 129. 


Dr. Wiseman further brings forward the case of the porcupine man, 
whose strange peculiarities, greater than any of those which dis- 
tinguish the several families of the human race, were transmitted 
through three generations. Another variety, and not an unusual 
one, is that of the Sedigiti, as they were called by the ancient 
Romans ; that is, persons possessing supernumerary fingers. This 
peculiarity has run in the same family for four generations. 


“ Thus, far, then we have proved, both from analogy and from direct ex- 
amples: first, that there isa perpetual tendency, I might say a striving, in 
nature, to raise up in our species varieties, often of a very extraordinary 
character, sometimes approximating in a marked manner to the peculiar and 
specific distinctives of a race different to that in which they arise ; and, secondly, 
that these peculiarities may be communicated through successive generations, 
from father to son. A strong presumptive evidence is thus obtained, that the 
different families or races among men, may owe their origin to some similar 
occurrence; to the casual rise of a variety which, under the influence of 
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favourable circumstances—the isolation, for instance, of the family in which it 
began, and its consequent intermarriages,—became fixed and indelible in 
succeeding generations.”—P. 132. 


Still the great question remains—Have we any instance of whole 
nations having been so changed? Dr. Wiseman closes with this 
question in his fourth Lecture; and sets himself to prove that a 
transition must, some time or other, have taken place in entire 
nations, from one family to another. For this purpose he calls in 
the assistance of the comparative study of languages. No one, he 
observes, can doubt that nations speaking languages with a strong 
affinity between them, must originally have been somehow united, 


“If two nations speak, and have spoken, as far as history can reach, dialects 
of the same tongue, we must conclude them to have had a common origin; 
unless one of them, at least, can be shown to have changed its language, an 
hypothesis always requiring the strongest evidence. For, experience proves the 
extraordinary tenacity with which even small communities keep hold of their 
original language. ‘The Sette Comuni, a small German colony, established 
beyond the reach of historical documents, in the north of Italy ; the Greeks of 
Piana dei Greci, near Palermo; the Flemish clothiers in Wales, settled there 
for many centuries; all retain dialects, more or less impure, of their mother 
tongue, and afford some of the many proofs which might be brought how 
difficult it is to root out any language. 

‘ Having thus established one fixed and unalterable element, it affords a 
certain test whether the other has remained unchanged; or, to speak more 
plainly, if identity of speech infallibly proves two nations to have been originally 
one, and yet they differ from one another in physical characteristics to such an 
extent as to be now classified in different races, these characteristics are thereby 


proved liable to change, for one of the two nations must have lost its original 


type. Now, I think it can be proved, that the boundaries of the two-fold 
classification of men, according to language, and according to form and 
feature, no longer coincide; and as they must have once run together, and as 
that of language has remained unvaried, we must conclude that the other has 
undergone a change. Nay, I think we shall be able to go even farther; for 
while no instance has yet been brought, nor ever will, nor can be, of any people, 
either by gradual transition, or by voluntary impulse, transferring its language 
from one family to another, we may perhaps surprise nature in her other order 
of classification, at the moment of effecting a transition from one family to 
another, by discovering examples of an intermediate state between any two, or 
of the processes whereby it has sometimes been produced.”—P. 139. 


Dr. Wiseman adduces in proof of bis position the connexion 
between the Hungarian and the Finnish, Lapponian, and Esthonian 
languages; which also embraces the Tchermisses, Votiaks, Ostiaks, 
(As-jacks,) and Permians, tribes now inhabiting the banks of the 
Oby, and even more eastern parts of Siberia. Now, while all these 
tribes are proved by the affinity of their languages to belong to one 
family, their physical traits are singularly distinct. While several 
of these Uralian or 'T'schudish tribes, as the Laplanders, Tchermisses, 
Woguls, and Hungarians, have black hair and brown eyes; others, 
as the Finns, Permians, and As-jacks, have red hair and blue eyes. 
Again, the languages of the Tartars (or rather Tatars) and Monguls, 
are placed by all the best ethnographers in the same family. But 
the physical characteristics of the two people are broadly different. 
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The prevalence, yet again, of a language, essentially the same, from 
India to Iceland, proves that the intermediate nations have a common 
origin; yet the inhabitants of the Indian peninsula differ from us, in 
colour and shape, so materially as to be classified in another race. 

Dr. Wiseman then proceeds to show, by a collection of facts, that 
a change of the colour of the skin from white to black is possible, 
and that it may become permanent by descent. ‘These facts do not 
appear to us to warrant so decided a conclusion as Dr. Wiseman’s 
main proposition requires him to draw from them; but they are suf- 
ficient to show that in the present imperfect state of physiology, those 
who pursue it are not warranted in denying on physiological grounds 
the unity of origin of the human race. But let our lecturer speak for 
himself. He thus gathers up all the evidence he has collected, and 
recapitulates tlie connexions of the different races, and the insensible 
shades whereby they seem to blend one into another. 


“The white race, which I consider as the central one, connects itself with 
the Mongul through the Finns and Asjacks, who have its complexion, hair 
and iris; likewise through the Tatars, who insensibly pass through the 
Kirghis and Yakuts into the Mongul race; and, thirdly, through the Hindoos, 
who communicate with us through the Sanskrit language. With the Negro 
race it is connected through the Abyssinians, who have a Semitic language and 
European. features, and through the Arabs of Suakin, who resemble the 
Noulas; then come the natives of Mahass, then the Foulahs and Mandingos, 
and so forward to the Congoese, the complete Negroes, and the Hottentots. 
These last, again, are closely allied to the mountaineers of Madagascar, they 
to those of Cochin-China, the Moluccas, and Philippine Islands; in all which 
are arace of black woolly-headed mountaineers, differing in language from 
the other natives. These again join the New Hollanders, and the natives of 
New Caledonia, and the New Hebrides, who are farther connected by simi- 
larity of customs, religion, and partly by physical traits, with the New 
Zealanders, and other natives of Polynesia, and so in fading tints, till we 
almost return to the Asiatic families. 

“The population of these islands deserves a more particular attention. I 
have observed, that through the innumerable islands of Polynesia, there are 
two distinct tribes or families. Forster, in fact, proves this point incontestably. 
While the inhabitants of Tahiti, and New Zealand, the Marquesas, Friendly 
and Society Islands, speak but dialects of the same language, as is proved by 
his comparative tables, those of the New Hebrides, especially Malicollo, New 
Caledonia, and Tanna, speak barbarous dialects, quite distinct, and, to all 
appearance, unconnected. Their physical characteristics are likewise very 
different; approaching to the Negroes of the more western islands. 

“ But what I wish principally to remark is, how the tribes belonging to the 
first race, the unity of which no one will deny, have varied, on one side, in 
form and complexion, to such an immense extent; and how those of the other 
have likewise departed so much from their original type, that the two have 
blended together, so as to be hardly distinguishable, except by their languages. 
‘Each of the above two races,’ says Dr. Forster, ‘is again divided into several 
varieties, which form the gradations towards the other race; so that we find 
some of the first race almost as black and slender as some of the second; and 
in this second race are some strong athletic figures, which might almost vie 
with the first.’ .. . 

“ Dr. Pritchard reasons very forcibly upon this gradation within the race or 
family. ‘If,’ says he, ‘we view these races (the Papuan and Polynesian) 
together, they appear to furnish sufficient proof, that the utmost physical di- 
versities presented by the human frame in different nations, may and do arise 
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from a uniform stock. They enable us to produce actual facts as examples of 
this deviation. We cannot, indeed, go back all the steps at once, but we can 
go the whole of the way by degrees. If a few of the fairest New Hollanders 
were separated from the community, and placed on an island by themselves, 
they would form a race of lighter colour than the New Zealanders. Under 
favourable circumstances, would not this stock deviate into still lighter shades, 
as the race of New Zealand, or its kindred in the Society Isles, has done? .. 

“ The existence of such gradations, almost from one extreme to the other in 
the same race, is not peculiar to these tribes. ‘The Malays exhibit a similar 
variety .. . The difficulty of accounting for such diversities is rather favour- 
able than opposed to the consequences we have been drawing: for, the fact 
being thus established, that in a race acknowledged to be one, such varieties 
have sprung up; the difficulties of tracing them to a uniform cause, show 
that there are agencies we have not yet discovered ; or a complication of causes 
whose elements we have not yet mixed in the prescribed proportions, so as to 
understand its action.”—Pp. 158—161. 


And after observing that the same series of modifications exists 
in the family to which we ourselves belong; that the varieties 
therein, when once produced, are indelible; and that the sub- 
divisions, however blended by every civil and moral union, will con- 
tinue, like the united waters of the Rhone and Saone, to flow 
together in one stream, but with distinguishable currents; Dr. 
Wiseman concludes that— 

‘Even the smallest varieties, once produced, are never again obliterated; 
and yet not, therefore, are they marks of independent origin. Even families 
may transmit them; and the Imperial house of Hapsburg has its characteristic 
feature. And whence arises this indelibility on natural processes, of varieties 
by natural processes introduced? This should seem to be one of the mysteries 
of nature; that we may on anything compel her to place her signet, but we 
know not how again to force it off. Man, like the magician’s half-skilled 
scholar, so beautifully described by the German poet, possesses often the spell 
whereby to compel her to work, but has not yet learnt that which may oblige 
her to desist.” —P. 162. 


Dr. Wiseman’s fifth and sixth Lectures consist of an application 
of his argument to the Natural Sciences; from which, however, he 
has selected two only, Medicine and Geology. The first of these 
is somewhat artificially brought in; and Dr. Wiseman’s method of 
treating the awful mystery of our Saviour’s death, for the purpose of 
proving its reality from medical considerations, is so very painful, 
that we will not even glance at it further than to enter our most 
earnest protest against all such irreverent investigations. With 
regard to his observations on Geology, he has not kept pace with the 
advance of that science, nor availed himself of the recent lights 
which have been thrown upon the interesting question of the aspect 
of geological discoveries and theories toward current interpretations of 
the Book of Genesis. Having treated of this subject already, we 
will not pursue it further on the present occasion. 

On the relation of the natural sciences in general to the subject of 
his Lectures, Dr. Wiseman observes, — 


“Tt would of course be impossible to bring every branch of the natural 
sciences so completely into contact with sacred studies, as these whereof we 
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have treated, nor can it be necessary todo so. For there is one way in which 
they all can be made subservient to the interests of religion, by viewing them 
as the appointed channels by which a true perception and estimate of the 
Divine perfections are meant to pass into the understanding; as the glass 
wherein the embodied forms of every great and beautiful attribute of the 
Supreme Being may best be contemplated ; and as the impression upon the 
mind of the great Seal of creation, whereon has been engraven, by an 
Almighty hand, mystical characters of deepest wisdom, omnipotent spells of 
productive power, and emblems most expressive of an all-embracing, all-pre- 
serving love. And even as the engraver, when he hath cut some way into his 
gem, doth make proof thereof upon the tender wax; and if he find not the 
image perfect, is not thereby disheartened, so long as it presents each time a 
progressive approach to its intended type, but returns again and again unto 
his peaceful task; so, if we find not, that, at once, we bear upon ourselves the 
clear and deep impress of this glorious signet, we must not fear to proceed with 
our labours, but go on, ever striving to approach nearer and nearer the attain- 
ment of a perfect representation. A few years will probably bring forward 
new arguments for the great facts whereof we have treated, which will render 
all that you have heard but of small value. Those that come after us will, per- 
adventure, smile at the small comprehension granted to our age, of nature and 
her operations ;—we must be content, amidst our imperfect knowledge, with 
having striven after that which is more full. 

“ For, if the works of Gop are the true, though faint image of Himself, they 
must, in some way, partake of His immensity; and as the contemplation of 
His own unshadowed beauty will be the unsating, everlasting food of un- 
embodied spirits, so may we say, that a similar proportion hath been observed 
between the examination of His image reflected on His works, and the 
faculties of our present condition ; inasmuch as therein is matter for meditation 
ever deeper, for discovery ever ampler, for admiration ever holier. And so 
Gop, not being able to give to the beauties of His work that infinity which is 
reserved to the attributes they exhibit, has bestowed upon them that quality 
which best supplies and represents it; for, by making our knowledge of 
them progressive, He has made them inexhaustible.”—P. 241. 


In the succeeding Lectures, Dr. Wiseman has collected a number 
of examples from Early History, Archeology, and Oriental Litera- 
ture, of objections drawn from these subjects, and urged against the 
correctness in some particular of Holy Scripture; and has shown 
how completely these objections have in every instance recoiled upon 
those by whom they have been urged. In the twelfth and last 
Lecture, he describes the character of the confirmatory evidence 
which has been obtained through the entire course, as arising from 
the variety of tests to which the truth of religion has been submitted. 
This review, which also serves to show the general drift of those 
Lectures to which we have merely referred, is too long to be 
extracted entire; and we must be content to exhibit the general 
results which Dr. Wiseman has arrived at, in a more compendious 
form, partly in his language, partly in our own. 

The general purpose of these Lectures has been to mark the 
relation between the evidences of Christianity and other pursuits ; 
and to trace the influence which the necessary progress of these must 
have upon the illustration of the former. The object and tendency 
of the investigation has been to examine the different phases which 
revealed religion presents, from the reflected light of so many various 
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pursuits; to see what are its aspects under the influence of such 
diversified powers, and thus ascertain how far it is capable of resisting 
the most complicated assay, and defying the most obstinate and un- 
friendly examination. No book has in this respect so completely 
laid itself open, if untrue or incorrect, to detection and exposure, as 


the Bible. 


“In it we have recorded the earliest and the latest physical revolutions of 
our globe ; the dispersion of the human race; the succession of monarchs in 
all surrounding countries, from the time of Sesostris to the Syrian kings ; the 
habits and manners and languages of various nations; the great religious 
traditions of the human race; and the recital of many marvellous and miracu- 
lous events, not to be found in the annals of any other people. 

“‘ Had the tests whereby all these different ingredients were to be one day 
tried, existed when they were compounded together, some pains might have 
been taken to secure them against their action. But against the future, no 
skill, no ingenuity, could afford protection. Had the name of a single 
Egyptian Pharaoh been invented to suit convenience, as we see done by other 
oriental historians, the discovery of the hieroglyphic alphabet, after 3000 
years, would not have been one of the chances of detection against which the 
historian would have guarded. Had the history of creation, or of the deluge, 
been a fabulous or poetical fiction, the toilsome journeys of the geologist among 
Alpine valleys, or de discovery of hyznas’ caves in an unknown island, would 


not be the confirmations of his theory on which its inventor would have ever 
reckoned. A fragment of Berosus comes to light, and it proves what seemed 
before to be incredible, to be perfectly true. A medal is found, and it com- 
pletes the reconciliation of apparent contradictions. Every science, every 
pursuit, as it makes a -~ in its own natural onward progress, increaess the mass 


of eur confirmatory evidence.” —P. 423. 


And thus we are led to regard religion as the queen of truth; 
the light that scatters doubt and misconception ; the link that binds 
together the visible and invisible worlds; the harmony of the 
universe ; the resolution of every problem ; the resting-place of the 
soul when wearied by its impotent excursions into the regions of 
speculation. It appears as the olive, the emblem of peace, described 
by Sophocles, (dip. Col. 694)—a plant not set by human hands, 
but of spontaneous and necessary growth in the great order of creative 
wisdom ; fearful to its enemies, and so firmly grounded, that none, 
in ancient or later times, has been able to uproot it. 
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History of the Conquest of Mexico, with a Preliminary View of the 
Ancient Mexican Civilization, and the Life of the Conqueror, 
Hernando Cortez. By Wittiam H. Prescott. 3 vols. London: 
Bentley. 1843. 


The Despatches of Hernando Cortez, translated into English, from 
the original Spanish, by G. Fotsom. Wiley and Putnam. 


NoTuine is more casy than to depreciate the services of Cortes and 
his companions in the conquest of Mexico. The genius and heroism 
of the conquerors may be rendered apparently doubtful by the critic, 
by dwelling upon the acknowledged superiority of European civiliza- 
tion, contrasting the inequality of the Indian maquatihl, with its 
edges of flint, to the Toledan blade of the Spanish cavalier, or the 
unerring matchlock of the foot-soldier; by enlarging on the terror 
experienced by the Indians at the wondrous hippocentaur, the 
Spanish knight, whom they deemed a part of his horse, or worship 
the steed as the avatar of the war-god, and to compare the mail of 
the Christian with the plaited cotton of the disciple of Huitzilopotchli. 
Grant, then, all these qualifying circumstances, make the most of the 
assistance rendered by the brave natives of Tlascala, the hereditary 
enemies of the Aztec,—give all the weight that is due to the re- 
verence with which the white men were received by the Indian, as 
those descendants of the God who were to return from beyond the 
ocean to rule again in Anahuac,—and the expedition of Cortez still 
remains a wonder. With little more than five hundred Europeans, 
with but a few light guns, and sixteen mounted cavaliers, Cortez com- 
menced the conquest of a country that numbered its warriors by 
hundreds of thousands. Without an Indian to aid him, with his 
men clothed, not in mail, but quilted cotton, he encountered on the 
plains of Ceutha the thousands of the warriors of the T’avascan nation. 
Cramped and crowded in upon on every side by the crowds of dusky 
warriors, the artillery of the Christians was of little avail, and the 
tide of battle was gradually circling round and sweeping backwards 
the small band of adventurers, when the meagre cavalry of Cortez 
broke in upon the flank of the Indians. The victory was instant,-- 
the Tabascans were soon changed from bitter enemies to friendly 
allies. With about four hundred foot and fifteen horse, half-a-dozen 
light guns, and thirteen hundred Indian warriors, Cortez marched 
from the capital of his Totomac friends to engage the heroic Tlas- 
calans—the republicans who had so long and so successfully warred 
with the numerous forces of the Aztec emperor. The Tlascalans 
were no puny warriors to be frightened by horse, or fire from the 
cannon’s mouth. In the very first skirmish they strove to tear the 
lances from the grasp of the cavaliers, and to drag them from their 
horses; to them the accustomed terror of the mounted soldier seemed 
unknown ; they might indeed be astounded at the report of fire-arms, 
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and at the secret destruction wrought by this Christian weapon, but 
they were not intimidated. In the first great battle with the invader, 
they fought hand to hand with the horsemen, and bore with unflinch- 
ing bravery the fire of the matchlocks ; and when at length eight of 
their principal chiefs had fallen, the Tlascalans drew off from the 
field of battle, a defeated but not routed body,—as a well-disciplined 
army, not as a panic-struck mob of barbarians. Great, of a truth, 
was the assistance rendered to Cortez by these brave republicans in 
the wars which he waged against the Aztec empire ; but how severe 
were the battles by which he compelled these warriors to become his 
friends! Bear in mind the horrors of the Noche Triste, and the 
maniacal attempts of the Aztecs to storm the palace camp of the 
Spaniards. Some hundreds of Christians fell in those conflicts, —but 
a trifle in modern warfare, but an almost unbearable loss when 
amounting to half the invader’s force, and that too in a foreign land, 
_ far, far away from his resources. Again, how dreadful was the siege and 
storm of Mexico when defended by Guatemozin; the long cause- 
ways broken up into dikes and canals; the water swarming with 
Indian canoes, whence the dusky warriors leaped fearlessly on the 
causeways, and strove to draw their enemies into the waters of the 
lake, regardless alike of wounds and death; the gradual destruction 
of the buildings, each day’s progress marked by the smoking ruins of 
the city and the festering corses of Christian and Indian! How 
closely allied are history and romance ! 

We wish not, however, to dwell on the military horrors of the 
conquest, content rather to realize to the minds of our readers the 
difficulties overcome by Cortez, by following Mr. Prescott in his 
learned and interesting disquisitions on the state of civilization of 
the nations of Anahuac; for we feel that by the discovery of every 
new symptom of civilization among the inhabitants of Mexico, we 
go further in enhancing the difficulty overcome by the Spaniards, 
than in multiplying or recounting the numbers of their armies or the 
prowess of their warriors. 

About the middle of the seventh century a nation came from out 
the north, and entered the land of Anahuac, establishing their capital 
at Tula, to the north of the valley of Mexico. Whence they came 
from, and whither, after a residence of four centuries, they disappeared 
to, is a mystery ; they came and went silently, and passed from out 
the land in secret, leaving the mighty cities they had raised a prey 
to the next horde of barbarians. It has oft been conjectured that in 
the ruins of Palenque, and the deserted cities of Yucatan, we look 
upon the works of the shadowy Toltecs. The Chichemecs, their 
successors in the valley of Mexico, soon fell before the new flood of 
invaders of higher civilization, yet in all probability of the same race 
as the Toltecs, who, as Aztecs or Mexicans, and Acolhuans or 
Tezcucans, founded the monarchies of the two great cities of the 
great lake of the valley of Anahuac. The Tezcucans were compara- 
tively mild in their religion and manners, until corrupted by the 
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habits of the fierce and rude Aztecs. They gradually amalgamated with 
the relics of Chinchemecs, and brought them to the standard of their 
own civilization; and as their numbers increased, their empire was 
extended over the ruder tribes of the north, and their capital demon- 
strated in its populousness and its elegance, the progress of the nation 
towards civilization. 

The fate of the Aztecs was not so happy as that of the Tezcucans. 
Impelled by their natural ferocity, and opposed by the neighbouring 
tribes on account of their cruelties, the Aztecs wandered for many 
years around the valley of Mexico, ere they established themselves 
in any permanent residence. At length, in the year 1325, as they 
approached the south-western shore of the lake, they beheld a roy al 
eagle of extraordinary size and beauty, settled on the stem of a 
prickly pear, that sprang out from a rock encompassed by the waters 
of the lake. In its beak it bore a serpent, and basked with its 
opened wings in the rays of the rising sun. The omen was accepted, 
and the first pile of the new city was soon driven into the low marsh 
that bordered on the lake. In light houses of reeds and wood, they 
lived on the waters of the lake, and brought a precarious subsistence 
from the fish that swam beneath their dwellings, the wild fowl that 
resorted to the marshes, and such vegetables as they could raise on 
the little gardens that floated round the new city. From the omen 
of the rock and the cactus, they called this nest of reed-huts Tenoch- 
titlan; as dedicated to their war-god Mexitli, the new city was 
known as Mexico. The progress of the young monarchy was at 
first slow ; internal dissensions caused a separation from their small 
party, and thus divided, it was long before the Aztecs could secure 
to themselves possessions on the mainland. Gradually they increased 
in numbers and in power, and their name became terrible among 
their neighbours, The subversion of the kingdom of Tezcuco, by 
the Tepanecs, was the beginning of their greatness. ‘The Aztecs 
lent their aid to the dethroned prince, and the Tepanecs were de- 
feated, their country seized and given to the Aztecs as their reward, 
and a triple alliance entered into between the restored crown of 
Tezcuco, the emperor of the Aztec, and the small state of Thlacopac, 
that bordered on the great lake to the north of Mexico. The allies 
worked well together, and the progress of the three states was pro- 
portioned to their unanimity in council and in action. ‘The capital 
gave evidence of the prosperity of the nation, the houses of reeds 
and wood gave place to palaces of stone, and causeways measuring 
miles in length connected the island city with the shores of the lake. 
Old feuds were healed, population increased, year after year new 
provinces were added to the united empire, and when the Spaniards 
landed at Vera Cruz the Aztec dominion reached from sea to sea. 
From a wandering tribe, fighting for life amid numerous other tribes 
of cognate races, the Aztecs were become a great and terrible nation. 
From a village of reed huts, Tenochtitlan was a city of palaces, of 
which the conqueror could thus write in his despatches to his master, 
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but a few months before he levelled it with the ground. We cite 
from Mr. Folsom’s translation of the despatches :— 


“ The great city of Temixtitan [Mexico] is situated in this salt lake, aud 
from the main land to the denser parts of it, by whichever route one chooses to 
enter, the distance is two leagues. There are four avenues, or entrances to the 
city, all of which are formed by artificial causeways, two spears’ length in width. 
The city is as large as Seville or Cordova; its streets, I speak of the principal 
ones, are very wide and straight; some of these, and all the inferior ones, are 
half land and half water, and are navigated by canoes. * * * * The city has 
many public squares, in which are situated the markets and other places for 
buying and selling. There is one square twice as large as that of the city of 
Salamanca, surrounded by porticoes, where there are daily assembled more than 
sixty thousand souls, engaged in buying and selling ; and where are found all 
kinds of merchandise that the world affords, embracing the necessaries of life, 
as, fur instance, articles of food, as well as jewels of gold and silver, lead, brass, 
copper, tin, precious stones, bones, shells, snails, and feathers. There are also 
exposed for sale wrought and unwrought stone, bricks burnt and unburnt, tim- 
ber hewn and unhewn, of different sorts. * * * * Every kind of merchandise 
is sold in a particular street or quarter assigned to it exclusively, and thus the 
best order is preserved. ‘I'hey sell everything by number or measure ; at Jeast 
so far we have not observed them to sell anything by weight. There is a 
building in the great square that is used as an audience house, where ten or 
twelve persons, who are magistrates, sit and decide all controversies that arise 
in the market, and order delinquents to be punished. In the same square there 
are other persons who go constantly about among the people, observing what 
is sold, and the measure used in selling; and they have been seen to break 
measures that were not true. This great city contains a large number of tem- 
ples, or houses for their idols, very handsome edifices, which are situated in the 
different districts and the suburbs; in the principal ones religious persons of 
each particular sect are constantly residing, for whose use, besides the houses 
containing the idols, there are other convenient habitations. All these persons 
dress in black, and never cut or comb their hair from the time they enter the 
priesthood until they leave it; and all the sons of the principal inhabitants, 
both nobles and respectable citizens, are placed in the temples and wear the 
same dress from the age of seven or eight years until they are taken out to be 
married; which occurs more frequently with the first-born, who inherit estates, 
than with the others. The priests are debarred from female society, nor is any 
woman permitted to enter the religious houses. They also abstain from eating 
certain kinds of food, more at some seasons of the year than others. Among 
these temples there is one which far surpasses all the rest, whose grandeur of 
architectural details no human tongue is able to describe; for within its pre- 
cinets, surrounded by a lofty wall, there is room enough for a town of five hun- 
dred families. Around the interior of this enclosure there are handsome 
edifices, containing large halls and corridors, in which the religious persons 
attached to the temple reside. There are full forty towers, which are lofty and 
well-built, the largest of which has fifty steps leading to its main body, and is 
higher than the tower of the principal church at Seville. The stone and wood 
of which they are constructed are so well wrought in every part, that nothing 
could be better done, for the interior of the chapels containing the idols consists 
of curious imagery, wrought in stone, with plaster ceilings, and wood-work 
carved in relief, and painted with figures of monsters and other objects. All 
these towers are the burial-places of the nobles, and every chapel in them is 
dedicated to a particular idol, to which they pay their devotions.” 


No wonder that the mind of Cortez misgave him, when, from the 
city of Iztalapan, he gazed upon the royal city, but a few miles 
distant, and looked across the blue waters of the lake. 
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‘‘ Where Azthan stood upon the further shore; 
Amid the shade of trees its dwellings rose, 
Their level roofs with turrets set around, 
And battlements all burnished white, which shone 
Like silver in the sunshine; I beheld 
The imperial city, her far circling walls, 

Her garden, groves, and stately palaces, 
Her temples mountain size, her thousand roofs.” 


The Government of the Aztecs was an Elective Monarchy from 
the members of one family. Prowess in war was the main requisite, 
and the priestly office was no disqualification, however it might 
influence the four noble Electors in whom the selection of a sove- 
reign vested, 


“ The new monarch was installed in his regal dignity with much parade of 
religious ceremony ; but not until, by a victorious campaign, he had obtained a 
sufficient number of captives to grace his triumphal entry into the capital, and 
to furnish victims for the dark and bloody rites which stained the Aztec super- 
stition. Amidst this pomp of human sacrifice he was crowned. The crown, 
resembling a mitre in its form, and curiously ornamented with gold gems and 
feathers, was placed on his head by the Lord of Tezcuco, the most powerful of 
his royal allies. The Aztec princes, especially towards the close of the dynasty, 
lived in a barbaric pomp, truly oriental. Their spacious palaces were provided 
with halls for the different councils, who aided the monarch in the transaction 
of business. The chief of these was a sort of privy council, composed in part, 
probably, of the four Electors chosen by the nobles after the accession, whose 
places, when vacant by death, were immediately supplied as before. It was 
the business of this body, so far as can be gathered from the very loose accounts 
given of it, to advise the king, in respect to the government of the provinces, 
the administration of the revenues, and, indeed, on all great matters of public 
interest.” —Prescott, Cong. Mex. pp. 22, 23. 


The body guard of the King comprised the first nubles of his 
realm, and many among this powerful class, which held the most 
important offices in the capital and in the provinces, could trace their 
descent to the founders of the monarchy. Setting aside the exagge- 
rated accounts of Torquemada and Herrera, and taking with somewhat 
of a discount the thirty great chiefs, each numbering an hundred 
thousand warriors in his train, it is clear that there was a numerous 
and powerful Aztec nobility, many of whom, if not all, lived and 
acted as independent princes, regarding the Emperor as rather primus 
inter pares, than as actually supreme over their order. In the 
tenure by which this noble class held its estates, we recognise the 
features of the feudal system, though falling far short of the harmo- 
nious system by which feudal service was regulated in Europe. 

“ Their estates,” says Mr. Prescott, “ Se to have been held by various 
tenures, and to have been subject to different restrictions. Some of them 
earned by their own good swords, or received as the recompense of public 
services, were held without any limitation, except that the possessors should not 
dispose of them toa plebeian. Others were entailed on the eldest male heirs, 
and, in default of such, reverted to the crown, Most of them seem to have 
been burdened with the obligation of military service. The principal chiefs of 
Tezeuco, according t» the chronicler, were expressly obliged to ct their 
prince with their armed vassals, to attend his courts, and aid him in the council. 
Some, instead of these services, were to provide for the repairs of his buildings, 
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and to keep the royal demesnes in order, with an annual offering, by way of 
homage, of fruits and flowers. It was usual, if we are to believe historians, for 
a new king, on his accession, to confirm the investiture of estates derived from 
the crown.’ — Conquest of Mexico, p. 25. 









In both Mexico and Tezcuco, the legislative power was rested in 
the monarch, not so, however, the judicial ; each town or district had 
its resident judge, appointed for life, from whose judgment, as well in 
civil or criminal cases, there was no appeal, even to the King. Below 
him again, were three inferior judges of concurrent jurisdiction, subject 
to appeal to the one high judge of the province, whilst below these 
were a kind of local magistracy elected by the people themselves, 
whose power was confined to smaller and less important cases. Here, 
too, was the Anglo-Saxon tithing or hundred system, relieved from 
the penalty of mutual responsibility. So many families were subject 
to the surveillance of one among them, appointed to watch over their 
lives and to report on their conduct to the higher authorities. In 
‘Tezcuco the judicial system was more refined ; besides the gradations 
already mentioned, all the judges, great as well as small, held a meeting 
in the capital, every eighty days, forming a court of error from 
inferior authorities, as well as council to the King, who sat as their 
president, and having original jurisdiction in such cases as from their 
importance might be referred to them. 

With judges maintained in independence for life, forbidden, under 
the most awful penalties, to be guilty of collusion with any suitor, 
with all the proper apparel to command respect, and apparatus to 
enforce order, the case came before the judges without the ingenious 
ornaments or apologies of counsel, and the oath of the accused was 
not excluded its influence, pro tanto, in the decision on the case. 
The great step had been gained in fencing round the judicial 
authority with the sanction of the law, and rendering the interference 
of the monarch in the judges’ courts an act of unconstitutional 
tyranny. ‘Their penal code took its colour from their religion ; death 
was the general punishment, even for the murder of a slave; for the 
Aztec, though he tolerated slavery, and hesitated not to sacrifice to 
his gods the slaves he had taken in battle, regarded the murderer of 
the slave, as he would the slayer of one of his own proud race. 
Death was awarded to the adulterer, the unjust guardian, the man 
who removed another’s landmarks, who tampered with the established 
measures, who wasted his means in riotous living. ‘To the young 
who lapsed into intemperance was awarded death, to the elder, loss of 
rank and of property. Marriage was honourable among them, 
guarded by religious rites, and legal defences. One court alone 
confined its attention to that subject, and it was only after long and 
patient hearing that those who had been united before their gods 
could be separated by the sentence of this court. Their slavery 
could not have been other than of the mildest form, when we know 
that freemen, rather than endure poverty, would sell themselves into 
bondage. The services to be enacted were strictly defined by law, 
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and the slave could acquire property equally with his master, and 
have his slaves to perform his labour; nor was the sanctity of his 
family to be violated with impunity, or his children born to servitude. 
The Aztec revenue was raised by a tax on agricultural and manufac- 
turing produce as well as from the crown lands, the fiscal system was 
most complete, and the portal communication by couriers carried 
news from one to two hundred miles within the day. The Aztec, 
fierce and fond of blood as he was, was not unmindful of the sick and 
the wounded. It was reserved to Christianity to teach the whole 
world their duty in providing for the sick and needy, and affording 
some alleviation of the chastisements which the Almighty awards to 
us in this world of trial. The Aztec was ignorant of Christianity, 
but not so of one of its beneficial fruits. Every chief city boasted of 
its hospital for the sick, its permanent refuge for the disabled soldier, 
where, as the native chronicler records, ‘‘ they did not protract the 
cure in order to increase their pay.” 

The Aztec was a warrior by birth. Everything in the constitution 
of his country tended to foster the desire of military prowess. The 
crown was awarded to prowess in battle; the great god of his people 
was the war god, who would bear away the soul of the soldier that 
fell in hattle to the mansions of the Sun. ‘The declaration of war 
came rather from the god than the emperor—was a crusade rather 
than a campaign. Beautiful was the warrior’s dress as he marched to 
battle. The silver helmet, with its panache of bright feathers; the 
white cotton vest, or the cuirass of three plates of gold or silver, and 
the surcoat of gorgeous featler-work,— 

“ The feathery breastplates, of more gorgeous hue 


Than the gay plumage of the mountain cock, 
Than the pheasant’s glittering pride,” — 


rendered the battle array of the Mexicans as imposing in panoply, 
as it was powerful in numbers. Their tactics were far from scientific. 
Songs, war-cries, brisk charges, ambuscades, and all the sudden attacks 
and retreats of guerilla warfare, were their usual resources. “ It was a 
beautiful sight,” says one of the Spanish writers, “‘ to see them set out 
on their march, all moving forward so gaily, and in such admirable 
order.” They sought rather to make prisoners than to slay, for the 
god honoured him the most who brought most victims to his altar, and 
the voice of the people ratified the dictum of the god’s priest. 
Religion was so closely interwoven with the public and private life 
of the Aztec, that, however unwilling to pause on the honours of the 
Aztec worship, we must perforce devote a few lines to that system, 
which never failed in uniting against the conquerors the spirit of the 
nation, amid the greatest sufferings, the severest reverses. ‘The very 
incongruous mixture of the bloody ritual of the Mexican Mars with 
the mild worship of the Air god, seems to render it probable that the 
latter deity was a relic of the mythology of the Toltecs, the former 
the natural god of the ferocious tribe that came into their seats. As 
the Aztee nation rose to the supremacy, the worship of their god 
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became dominant; the Air god was reported to have fled from the 
land to his home across the great sea, to return at some future period 
and reclaim his lost supremacy. When the Spaniards first appeared, 
with light complexions and flowing hair, as the Air god was figured, 
the Indians believed the prophecy was completed, and were prepared 
to accept the rule of the White gods. But the White god of old 
was a god of mercy, and the cruelties of these new White gods soon 
proved to the Aztecs that the Spaniards were no sons of Quetzalcoat). 

The pious missionaries, who recognised in the virgin mother of 
the Mexican Mars the counterpart of the Virgo Deipara, identified 
the Apostle Thomas with the meek and benevolent Quetzalcoatl. The 
haleyon days which are assigned to his duration on earth, when it 
teemed with fruits without the labour of culture, and the ear of 
corn formed a sufficient burden for a strong man, and the mild form 
of religion which he inculcated, might, with but little exaggeration, be 
regarded as the confused tradition of the teaching of- Christianity, 
and the social benefits consequent on its introduction. Nor was 
this conjecture lessened when the cross was found among their sacred 
emblems—when, in more than one of their forms of prayer, Christian 
morality was found almost in the words of the Gospels, and the lips 
and bosom of the new-born infant were washed and sprinkled with 
consecrated water, whilst the priest prayed that “ the Lord would 
permit those holy drops to wash away the sin that was given to it 
before the foundation of the world; so that the child might be born 
anew.” ‘To this deity, or rather to the teacher, who, for his good acts 
and better words was raised into a god by his grateful followers, we 
may attribute all those evidences of higher civilization we have already 
spoken of, as well as the refined character of the future state be- 
lieved in by the Aztecs, where the absence of physical suffering in the 
punishments of the wicked, and of martial sports and sensual gratifi- 
cations in the heaven of the warriors, is contrary to the habits and 
thoughts of the ferocious Aztec. 

“The sacerdotal order,” says Mr. Prescott, “‘ was very numerous; as may 
be inferred from the statement, that five thousand priests were, in some way or 
other, attached to the principal temple in the capital. The various ranks and 
functions of this multitudinous body were discriminated with great exactness. 
Those best instructed in music took the management of the choirs; others 
arranged the festivals according to the calendar. Some superintended the 
education of youth; and others had charge of the hieroglyphical paintings, and 
oral traditions; whilst the dismal rites of sacrifice were reserved for the chief 
dignitaries of the order. At the head of the establishment were two high priests, 
elected from the order, as it would seem, by the king and principal nobles, with 
reference to birth, but solely for their qualifications, as shown by their previous 
conduct in a subordinate station. They were equal in dignity, and inferior only 
to the sovereign, who rarely acted without their advice in weighty matters of 
public concern. The priests were each devoted to the service of some parti- 
cular deity, and had quarters provided within the spacious precincts of their 
temple—at least, while engaged in immediate attendance there ; for they were 
allowed to marry, and have families of their own. In this monastic residence 
they lived in all the stern severity of conventual discipline. ‘Thrice during the 
day, and once at night, they were called to prayers. They were frequent in their 
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ablutions and vigils, and mortified the flesh by fasting and cruel penance ; 
drawing blood from their bodies by flagellation, or by piercing them with the 
thorns of the aloe. The great cities were divided into districts, placed under 
the charge of a sort of parochial clergy, who regulated every act of religion 
within their precincts. It is remarkable, that they administered the rites of 
absolution and confession. The secrets of the confessional were held inviolable, 
and penances were imposed of much the same kind as those enjoined by the 
Roman Catholic Church. There were two remarkable peculiarities in the Aztec 
ceremony. ‘The first was, that as the repetition of an offence, once atoned for, 
was deemed inexpiable, confession was made but once during a man’s life, and 
was usually deferred to a late period of it, when the penitent unburdened his 
conscience, and settled at once the long arrears of iniquity. Another peculiarity 
was, that priestly absolution was received in place of the legal punishment of 
offences, and authorized an acquittal in case of arrest. Long after the Conquest, 
the simple natives, when they came under the arm of the law, sought to escape by 
producing the certificate of confession.” — Conquest of Mexico, vol.i. pp. 60—62. 

The ceremonies of absolution, and the words used by the priest, 
present a strange medley of semi-Christianity and heathenism. God 
is addressed as conscious of the secrets of the heart, and besought to 
“let his forgiveness and favour descend like the pure waters of heaven, 
to wash away the stain from the penitent’s soul.” The son of the 
confessing person is assigned, “ not to his free will, but to the influ- 
ence of the sign under which he was born.” Minute ceremonies and 
severe penances are enjoined, and a slave for sacrifice is demanded as 
absolutely necessary ; whilst, at the same time, he is exhorted to 
clothe the naked, and feed the hungry, even to his own privation, 
“because their flesh is like his, and they are men like him.” It 
must have required all the powers of the priesthood, through the 
means of the schools over which they were supreme, and in which 
they were the only authorized teachers, to reconcile so incoherent a 
system of faith and practice to the minds of the people. They had, 
indeed, young and plastic minds to work upon, and power to enforce 
obedience ; for terror, not emulation or love, was the main spring of 
Mexican education. 

Turn we now from the dark mysteries of the religion of the Aztec 
—from its burdensome ceremonial, its bloody sacrifices, its cannibalism 
of its victims, to the great struggle of the nation to emerge from its 
natural barbarism, and by cultivating the seeds which the more refined 
and milder Toltecs left behind them, to assume a positive rank in 
the scale of civilization. No one can read of the religion of the 
Aztec, and not perceive its near relation to that of the ancient Egyp- 
tians; the resemblance is even more striking as we open up the 
scientific knowledge. 

The nearest approach of hieroglyphical writing to the alphabet, is 
the system of phonetic representation, in which signs represent sounds 
of either entire words, or parts of them; the farthest off is the 
series of the picture-writing of actual events. The Mexicans were 
conversant with the latter form; the Egyptians most given to the 
former kind of hieroglyphical writing. The Aztec relied more on the 
figurative than either the symbolical or phonetic variety of hiero- 
glyphics ; at least, this is Mr. Prescott’s opinion. 
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“In casting the eye over a Mexican MS., or map, as it is called, one is 
struck with the grotesque characters it exhibits of the human figure ; monstrous 
overgrown heads on misshapen bodies, which are themselves hard and angular 
in their outlines, and without the least skill in composition. On closer inspec- 
tion, however, it is obvious that it is not so much a rude attempt to delineate 
nature, as a conventional symbol to express the idea in the most clear and for- 
cible manner, in the same manner as the pieces on the chess-board of similar 
value, while they correspond with one another in form, bear little resemblance, 
usually, to the objects they represent. Those parts of the figure are most dis- 
tinctly traced that are most important. So also the colouring, instead of the 
delicate gradations of nature, exhibits only gaudy and violent contrasts, such 
as may produce the most vivid impression ; ‘ for even colours,’ as Gama ob- 
serves, ‘ speak in the Aztec hieroglyphics.’ But in the execution of all this 
the Mexicans were much inferior tothe Egyptians. The drawings of the latter, 
indeed, are exceedingly defective, when criticised by the rules of art; for they 
were as ignorant of perspective as the Chinese, and only exhibited the head in 
profile, with the eye in the centre, and with total absence of expression. But 
they handled the pencil more gracefully than the Aztecs, were more true to the 
natural forms of objects, and, above all, showed great superiority in abridging 
the original figure by giving only the outline, or some characteristic or essen - 
tial feature. This simplified the process, and facilitated the communication of 
thought. An Egyptian text has almost the appearance of alphabetical writing, 
in its regular lines of minute figures: a Mexican text looks usually like a col- 
lection of pictures, each one forming the subject of a separate study. This is 
particularly the case with the delineations of mythology, in which the story is 
told by a conglomeration of symbols, that may remind one more of the myste- 
rious anaglyphs sculptured on the temples of the Egyptians, than of their 
written records.” —Conquest of Mexico, vol. i. pp. 84, 85. 


With all due deference to the Jearned author of the Conquest of 
Mexico, we cannot but think that he underrates the hieroglyphical 
skill of the Aztecs, in assigning to them the lowest scale among the 
nations who were conscious of representative records. When we 
remember the acknowledged accuracy with which they represented 
to Montezuma the white strangers, who had arrived on his shores, 
astonishing even the Spaniards themselves, not only by the accuracy 
of the delineation of their general appearance, but by their attempts 
—and successful attempts—at individual portraiture, we must assign 
to them, at least, a very high scale in mere picture-painting. But 
why must we confine their knowledge to mere picture-painting, this 
lowest kind of writing? Had they not symbols for such things as 
were difficult of such representation? The years, the seasons, the 
elements, had their appropriate symbols, too often arbitrary in the 
individual writer, as Mr. Prescott says, but still sufficiently alike to 
admit of general interpretation. The tongue always represented 
speech; the print of a foot, motion. Again, there was an approach 
to phonetic signs ;—we admit but an approach, confined chiefly to 
proper names. But when we disparage the Mexican for not carrying 
out his knowledge of hieroglyphical writing, and superseding the 
vague and rude picture by the phonetic sign, we should remember 
that the kingdom of the Aztec lasted but a few centuries, and yet 
showed signs of progress in this, as in every other science, and 
that the Egyptian monuments show no greater infusion of phonetic 
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characters, we allow no mean prcof of scientific progress during nearly 
two thousand years. But it is said the Egyptians had been fami- 
liar with hieroglyphics from their infancy, and the rude paintings 
suited the illiterate. ‘The same excuse may be assigned for the 
Aztec. With the example of the wondrous nation of Egypt, we 
need not deem it strange that the Mexican failed in breaking down 
the thin boundary between the lowest and highest series of writing. 

Again, consider how few specimens are now existing of Mexican 
manuscripts. ‘The conquerors rivalled the wantonness of Omar in 
the destruction they wrought on the records of the Mexicans. ‘The 
first prelate of Mexico piled the picture paintings of the Aztecs, as 
many as he could gather together from every side of the great 
square of 'Tezcuco, and set fire to this “ mountain heap” of national 
archives. The civil rulers rivalled the ecclesiastical in their ravages. 
The governor of Mexico, Zavala, sold the documents of the Mexican 
archives to the apothecaries to wrap drugs in, and to the pyro- 
technists to form into rocket-cases. And even of the few MSS. now 
remaining, the Borgian, having escaped the search of the conquerors, 
and the bigotry of the Roman priests in later days, fell into the 
hands of the children of the servants of the Guistiniani family, in 
whose possession it was, and only escaped calcination from the thick- 
ness of the doeskin on which the figures were emblazoned. 

Besides the great destruction and consequent scarcity of Mexican 
MSS., there are many reasons which combined to render the in- 
terpretation and deciphering of them even more obscure and 
difficult than of the hieroglyphics of Egypt. It was not until some 
years after the conquest, that some few Spanish antiquaries en- 
deavoured to rescue from destruction, and bring to light, the few 
MSS. still remaining in the country ; and when they, in their desire 
of interpreting these picture paintings, applied to the natives for 
assistance, they found they had to contend as well with the old 
feeling of devotion to their departed faith and kingdom, which 
prompted them to conceal their distaste of disclosing the secrets of 
the Aztec nations to their conquerors; as with that newer feeling 
imported and encouraged by the more bigoted and illiterate of the 
missionaries, that these were works of the evil one, superstition, 
as well as fear of punishment, restrained them from admitting any 
knowledge. Some few of the MSS. have a native interpretation 
written with them, but how this can be depended on is difficult to 
be decided. We are clearly too ignorant of the system of Mexican 
picture painting, to give more than very general dicta on the subject. 
The Mexican Calendar presents so many difficulties in the way of a 
clear explanation, that we shall merely refer to Mr. Prescott’s chapter 
on the subject, almost prepared, when we read and re-read his 
account, to agree with Father Sahagun in its unhallowedness, “ as 
founded neither on natural reason, nor on the influence of the planets, 
nor on the true course of the year; but plainly the work of necro- 
wancy, and the fruit of the compact with the devil ;” the approved 
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method among the early writers of characterising the mysteries of the 
faith and knowledge of the Aztec. 

Astrology is too natural to the uneducated mind, especially when 
the science of astronomy is gradually developing its wonders, not to 
find a chief place among the Mexican sciences. ‘There is so much 
beauty in the belief in astral influences, that were it possible to 
separate it from the fatalism to which it leads, we might even now 
regard it with respect. Coleridge in his translation of Wallenstein, 
has seized its fairest point :— 


“ It is a gentle and affectionate thought, 
That, in immeasurable heights above us, 
At our first birth, the wreath of love was woven, 
With sparkling stars for flowers.” 


The Aztec, however, was no mean astronomer—it was the highest 
of his sciences, as far as we can now judge, and there are fewer relics 
of astronomical instruments, than even of picture paintings. The 
great Mexican Calendar-stone alone remained a witness to their 
scientific attainments as astronomers. ‘The want of stones for a 
furnace prevented the preservation of some further fragments at 
Chapoltepec, and deprived Gama of the means of elucidating somewhat 
more on the subject; it was no mean attainment in this science that 
enabled their priests to adjust their festivals by the movements of 
the planets, and fix the Jength of the year with marvellous accuracy, 
an accuracy to be attained only by patient and long investigations. 
We will not here delay to meditate on the origin of this knowledge. 
This is our author’s description of the great festival of the renewal of 
the world’s term of life; the birth of the new cycle. 


“ T shall conclude the account of Mexican science with that of a remark- 
able festival, celebrated by the natives at the termination of the great cycle 
of fifty-two years. We have seen, in the preceding chapter, their tradition 
of the destruction of the world at four successive epochs. They looked forward 
confidently to another such catastrophe to take place, like the preceding, at 
the close of a cycle, when the sun was to be effaced from the heavens, the 
human race from the earth, and when the darkness of chaos was to settle on 
the habitable globe. The cycle would end in the latter part of December, and, 
as the dreary season of the winter solstice approached, and the diminished 
light of day gave melancholy presage of its speedy extinction, their appre- 
hensions increased; and, on the arrival of the five unlucky days which closed 
the year, they abandoned themselves to despair. They broke in pieces the 
little images of their household gods, in whom they no longer trusted. The 
holy fires were suffered to go out in the temples, and none were lighted in 
their own dwellings. Their furniture and domestic utensils were destroyed ; 
their garments torn in pieces; and every thing was thrown in disorder, for the 
coming of the evil genii, who were to descend on the desolate earth. 

‘On the evening of the last day, a procession of priests, assuming the dress 
and ornaments of their gods, moved from the capital to a lofty mountain about 
two leagues distant. ‘They carried with them a noble recluse, the flower of 
their captives, and an apparatus for kindling the new fire, the success of which 
was an augury of the renewal of the cycle. On reaching the summit of the 
mountain, the procession paused till midnight; when, as the constellation of 
the Pleiades approached the Zenith, the new fire was kindled by the friction of 
the sticks placed on the weunded breast of the native. The flame was soon 
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communicated to a funeral pile, on which the body of the slaughtered captive 
was thrown. As the light streamed up towards heaven, shouts of joy and 
triumph burst forth from the countless myriads who covered the hills, the 
terraces of the temples, and the housetops, with eyes anxiously bent on the 
mount of sacrifice. Couriers, with torches lighted at the blazing beacon, 
rapidly bore them over every part of the country; and the cheering element 
was seen brightening on altar and hearth-stone, for the circuit of many a league 
long before the sun, rising on its accustomed track, gave assurance that a new 
cycle had commenced its march, and that the laws of nature were not to be 
reverses for the Aztecs.”— Conquest of Mexico, vol. i. pp. 113, 114. 


And now, when, to adopt the words of Southey in his Madoe, the 
blaze had sprung up from its living altar to herald the sun of the new 
century, and the fire was restored to temple and house, then began 
the Aztec carnival, then the people put on their gayest apparel, and 
the houses were restored to their gay appearance, and the people 
danced and sang before their idols, whilst the priest gathered in the 
costly offerings of a nation grateful for a renewal of their existence. 
Like the ludi seculares of the Romans, no man could hope to see the 
close of the cycle but once, to bear but once his part in those games, 
“*quos nec spectasset quisquam, nec spectaturus esset.” 

Agriculture was greatly patronized among the Mexicans; the 
soldier and the high noble were alone exempt from the labours of 
husban’-y, and the weaker sex bore their part in the lighter labours 
of the field alone; the Aztec, if he traced his race to the Egyptian, 
had thrown off the effeminacy of his forefathers, preferring the labours 
of the field, to the driving of the shuttle, and marking his distinct- 
ness from the more northern tribes in his own continent, in not only 
relieving the Mexican female from severe labour, but in raising her 
to the rank of a companion, a sharer in all his joys, in all his miseries, 
In his intercourse with his wife and family, the fierce Aztec establishes 
his claim to a high rank in civilization ; the obligations of the marriage 
vow were made under the sanction of religion, and observed under 
the fear of temporal and eternal punishments; modesty was in- 
culcated as the virtue of the female, implicit reverence for her 
husband as the best ornament of the wife. The science of working 
in the precious metals was carried to a great height among the Aztecs ; 
and though furnished with tools of soft bronze alone, yet by the aid 
of the dust of flint stones, they rendered their tools sufficiently 
hard and sharp to work not only metals, but precious stones. They 
were but rude sculptors, but compensated for beauty and of design 
and execution in the number and size of the statues they carved. 
Mexico was crowded with statues—according to Clavigero, these 
relics formed the quarries for the great stones required for the 
foundations of the new city, when it rose from its ruins under 
Cortez. ‘The cathedral in the Plaza Mayor stands on sculptured 
stones, and hardly a cellar is dug, or a foundation excavated within 
this, the Aztec forum, without disclosing some fragment of Mexican 
sculpture. The hand of the destroyer, and the exhortations of the 
bigot, have swept these records away. Up to the middle of the 
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Jast century, the great bas-reliefs of the unfortunate Montezuma and 
his sire, cut in the solid rock, stood among the groves of Chapoltepec ; 
they are gone, broken and defaced by the order of the government 
of the time. 

Such was the Aztec in his religion, his polity, and his manners, 
Towards the eastern end of the great lake, lay the kingdom of 
Tezcuco, the firm ally of the Mexican, superior in every respect to 
the other races of Anahuac. The Acolhuans and Tezcucans were 
of the same great family as the Aztecs; but, either from the greater 
mingling of their race with that of the Toltecs, or from the severe 
lessons which misfortune and subjection to the cruel Tepanecs taught 
them, the Tezcucans surpassed the Mexicans in intellectural culture 
and social civilization, as much as they rivalled them in power; and 
were then inferior in military ferocity. The Tezcucans had settled 
little more than a century in their new abode, when the Tepnecs 
came up against them, slew the king of the nation, drove his young 
heir into exile, and subjected the people to a bitter tyranny. Fora 
time the young prince sought refuge among a few powerful friends 
from the power of the conquerors ; he was, however, soon seized, his 
life indeed spared, through the intercession of the Aztec monarch, 
and cast into a dungeon; an old servant effected the rescue of his 
prince at the expense of his own life ; and Nezahualcoyotl at length 
found refuge in Mexico, there to pursue, for eight years, his necessary 
studies. On the death of the tyrant, the prince hastened to tender 
his obedience to his successor. The refusal of his small presents, 
and the warnings of his friends, admonished the prince to fly from the 
power of King Maxtla. He retired toTezcuco. The tyrant sought 
to entrap him at a banquet, and failed; then he threw off his dis- 
guise, sent his soldiers after the young prince, and set a price upon 
his head. Troops of armed men traversed the country in search of 
him; and a heap of merchandise or aloe stalks were not unfre- 
quently the only safeguard to the prince, as the soldiers searched the 
place of his temporary refuge. His people were true to their prince, 
and despised the bribes of the tyrant. 


‘“‘ Here (near Tlascala,) he led a wretched, wandering life, exposed to, all the 
inclemencies of the weather, hiding himself in deep thickets and caverns, and 
stealing only at night, to satisfy the cravings of appetite; while he was kept in 
constant alarm by the activity of his pursuers, always hovering on his track. 
On one occasion, he sought refuge from them among a small party of soldiers, 
who proved friendly to him, and concealed him in a large drum, around which 
they were dancing. At another time he was just able to move the crest of a 
hill, as his enemies were climbing it on the other side, when he fell in with a 
girl who was reaping chian, a Mexican plant, the seed of which was much 
used in the drinks of the country. He persuaded her to cover him up with the 
stalks she had been cutting; when his pursuers came up, and inquired if she had 
seen the fugitive, the girl coolly answered, ‘‘ She had,” and pointed out a path 
as the one he had taken. Notwithstanding the high reward offered, Nezahual- 
coyatt seems to have incurred no danger from treachery ; such was the general 
attachment felt to himself and his house. ‘‘ Would you deliver up the prince, 
if he came in your way?” he inquired ofa young peasant, who was unacquainted 
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with his person. ‘Not I” replied the other; ‘‘ What, not fora fair lady’s hand, 
and a rich dowry besides?” rejoined the prince; at which the other only shook 
his head and laughed. On more than one occasion, his faithful people sub- 
mitted to torture, and even to lose their lives, rather than d'sclose the place of 
his retreat.” —Prescott, Vol. i. pp. 149, 150. 


Few among the great nobles of the nation adhered to the fortunes 
of their prince, and the sufferings of such as accompanied him in his 
wanderings, only added to his distress; at last relief came. The 
neighbouring nations began to fear the power of the Tepanecs, and 
long for the mild rule of the Tezcucan princes. The allies joined 
their forces, and the prince at the head of his new friends drove out 
the conquerors, and recovered his kingdom, and his people their 
liberty. Then came the triple alliance of Mexico, Tezcuco, and the 
little state of the Tlacopan, on the extreme western shores of the lake ; 
an alliance, remarkable from the different resources and power of the 
contracting parties, from the fidelity with which its terms were observed, 
and the entire absence of disputes as to the respective portions of 
such territories as the three powers conquered together, to be assigned 
to the three victorious allies. The restored prince brought with him 
a general amnesty to those of his people who had bowed to the 
usurper during his misfortunes ; his object was not to revenge him- 
self on his people, but to restore them to their own estate; and no 
part of the government of his kingdom was omitted in the new code 
of laws he composed for its regulation. We have already noticed 
the leading features of the Tezcucan government. We need here 


merely allude to the share given to the people, along with the nobles 
and professional dignitaries, in the judicial tribunals, and the great 
council of advice, where the chiefs of the fourteen great orders sat to 
counsel their prince in the government of his kingdom; his greatest 
work was the Academy of Tezcuco. 


“ Lastly,” says Mr. Prescott, ‘‘ there was an extraordinary tribunal, called the 
Council of Music; but which, differing from the import of its name, was devoted 
to the encouragement of science and art; works on astronomy, chronology, 
history, or any other science, were required to be submitted to its judgment, 
before they could be made public. ‘This censorial power was of some moment, 
at least, with regard to the historical department, where the wilful perversion 
of the truth was made a capital offence to the bloody code of Nezahualcoyotl. 
Yet a Tezcucan author must have been a bungler, who could not elude a con- 
viction under the cloudy veil of hieroglyphics. This body, which was drawn 
from the least instructed persons in the kingdom, with little regard to rank, had 
supervision of all the productions of art, and of the nicer fabrics; it decided on 
the qualifications of the professors in the various branches of science, on the 
fidelity of their instructions to their pupils, the deficiency of which was severely 
punished, and it instituted examinations of these latter. In short, it was a 
general board of education for the country ; on stated days, historical composi- 
tions and poems, treating of moral or traditional topics, were recited before it 
by their authors. Seats were provided for the three crowned heads of the 
empire, who deliberated, with the other members, on the respective merits of 
the pieces, and distributed prizes of value to the successful competitors.” —Con- 
quest of Mexico, Vol. i. p. 154. 
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It is curious to remark how the Tezcucan legislator seems to have 
adapted the extended sense of the word music, so prevalent among 
the Greek philosophers, and not to have conformed to the mere 
artistic combination of sound and rythym, which it now means. It 
is marvellous to find the taste fora purely literary luxury so early 
developed among the Southern Indians; and see the revenues of the 
country contributing, not merely to the sensual gratification of archi- 
tecture, or skill in handwork, or pride of dress, but to what argued 
the existence of a taste in the nation itself. Those who so readily 
postpone every useful discovery, until after the Baconian develop- 
ment of practical induction, may hardly credit how much they owe 
to the men of old, and even to those whom they characterise as 
savages; we have quite enough of our own to allow a little to our 
predecessors. Among the bards who bowed to the decision of this 
Academy of the Athens of Anahuac, was the royal legislator himself. 
His descendant, the historian Ixtlilxochitl rendered one of his 
ancestor’s poems into Castilian, of which we draw the following 
English version, from the appendix to Mr. Prescott’s book. Thus, 
then, sang the royal poet of Tezcuco, before the foot of the white man 
had trod on the soil of the new world. 


I. 


Now would I sing, since time and place 
Are mine, and oh! with thee, 

May this my song obtain the grace, 
My purpose claims for me. 

I wake these notes on song intent, 

But call it rather a lament; 

Do thou, beloved, now delight, 

In these my flowers, pure and bright, 
Rejoicing with thy friend ; 

Now let us banish pain and fear, 

For, if our joys are measured here, 

Life’s sadness hath its end. 


2. 


And I will strike, to aid my voice, 
The deep, sonorous chord ; 

Thou dancing, in these flowers rejoice, 
And feast Earth’s mighty Lord. 

Seize we the glories of to-day, 

For mortal life fleets fast away;— 

In Octlehacan, all thine own, 

bs hand hath placed the noble throne, 

hich thou hast richly drest; 

From thence I argue, that thy sway 

Shall be augmented day by day, 
In rising greatness blest. 


3. 
Wise Oyotzin! prudent king! 
Unrivalled prince, and great, 
Enjoy the fragrant flowers that spring 
Around thy kingly state. 
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A day will come, which shall destroy 

Thy present bliss,—thy present joy,— 

When fate, the sceptre of command, 

Shall wrench from out thy royal hand,— 
Thy moon diminished rise ; 

And as thy pride and strength are quenched, 

From thy adherents shall be wrenched 
All that they love or prize. 


4. 


When sorrows shall my truth attest, 
And this thy throne decline,— 

The birds of thy ancestral nest,— 
The princes of thy line,— 

The mighty of thy race, shall see 

The bitter ills of poverty. 

And then shall memory recall 

Thy envied greatness, and on all 
Thy brilliant triumphs dwell ; 

And when they think on bygone years, 

Compared with present shame, their tears 
Shall to an ocean swell. 


Pa 


ov. 


And those, who, though a royal band, 
Serve thee for crown, or plume, 
Remote from Culhuacan’s land 
Shall find the exile’s doom. 
Deprived of thee,—their rank forgot, 
Misfortune shall o’erwhelm their lot; 
Then Fame shall grudgingly withhold 
Her meed to greatness, which of old 
Blazons and crowns displayed ; 
The people will retain alone 
Remembrance of the triple throne 
Which thus our land obeyed. 


6. 


Brave Montezcuma’s Indian land 
Was Mexico the great, 
And Nezahualcoyotl’s hand 
Blessed Culhuacan’s state. 
Whilst Toloquil his portion drew 
In Acutlapan, strong, and true; 
But no oblivion can I fear 
Of good by thee accomplished here, 
Whilst high upon thy throne ; 
That station, which, to match thy birth, 
Was given by the Lord of earth, 
Maker of good alone. 


7. 


Then Nezahualcoyotl,—now, 
In what thou hast delight, 
And weave around thy noble brow 
Life’s garden blossoms bright ; 
List to my lyre and my lay, 
Which aim to please thee, and obey. 
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The pleasures which our lives present,— 
Earth’s sceptres, and its wealth, are lent,— 
Are shadows fleeting by ; 
Appearance colours all our bliss, 
A truth so great, that now to this 
One question makes reply.’ 


8. 


What has become of Cihuassa 
Quantzintecomtzin brave, 

And Conahuatzin, mighty man ; 
Where are they? in the grave! 

Their names remain, but they are fled, 

For ever numbered with the dead; 

Would that those now in friendship bound, 

We whom love’s thread encircles round, 
Death’s cruel edge might see. 

Since good on earth is insecure, 

And all things must a change endure 

In dark futurity. 


















The reign of the poet king was the golden age of Francesco; the 
trophies of the warriors told of the prowess of the Tezcucans in 
battle; the records of their historians, and the verses of their poets 
found favour throughout Anahuac; the long and lofty piles of 
temple and palace recorded the wealth and magnificence of the lords 
of the land, whilst the running crowds, covering the fields at harvest- 
time, and the villages and towns that sprung up where once had been 
and now again is desolation, witnessed to the general prosperity of 
the Tezcucan people. We cannot now delay to describe the palace 
of the king that towered amid the lofty buildings of the capital, or 
of the numbers of the ¢eocallis that stood within the walls of Tezcuco. 
‘hey have both become the quarries whence the latter inhabitants have 
erected their present dwellings. Neither care we to delineate the 
glories of the country palace of Nezahualcoyotl, its hanging gardens, 
and porphyry steps; or the lofty arches of the aqueduct that bore 
over hill and valley the waters for its sparkling fountains. Three 
times in every year the king was reminded that he was but a man, 
and the lesson was read him with all the imposing ceremonial, and 
without the courtly style which characterised the similar usage among 
the Egyptians, wlitn the priest attributed to the king all his virtues, 
all his good fortune, and cast upon his advisers the vices and the errors 
of the sovereign. Dressed in the coarsest garments, the whole royal 
household listened to the words of the preacher, as he spake of their 
duty to the gods and to their fellow-mortals, and warned them of the 
effect of their example. ‘The vices of any among them were boldly 
laid open, and the monarch himself bowed in all humility to the holy 
man as he recounted his errors, and warned him of the duties as well 
as the privileges of his station. Like Haroun Al Raschid, the king 
of Tezcuco loved to wander in disguise among his subjects, and to 
glean from their own words some counsel for the future. The native 
historian records many stories of the benevolent interest the king 
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took in the concerns of his subjects, and the desire he felt of reward- 
ing merit, however humble. 


* On one occasion, when attended by a single lord, he met a boy who was 
gathering sticks in a field for fuel. He inquired of him, ‘Why he did not go 
into the neighbouring forest, where he would find a plenty of them ?’ To which 
the lad answered, ‘It was the king’s wood, and he would punish him with 
death if he trespassed there.’ ‘What kind of man is your king?’ asked the 
monarch. ‘A very bad man,’ answered the boy, ‘ who denies his people what 
God has given them.’ Nezahualcoyotl urged him not to mind such arbitrary 
laws, but to glean his sticks in the forest, as there was no one present who 
would betray him; but the boy sturdily refused, bluntly accusing the disguised 
king, at the same time, as a traitor, and of wishing to bring him into trouble. 
The king, on returning to the palace, ordered the child and his parents to be 
summoned before him. They received the orders with astonishment; but on 
entering the presence, the boy at once recognised the person with whom he 
had discoursed so unceremoniously, and he was filled with consternation. The 
good-natured monarch, however, relieved his apprehensions, by thanking him 
for the lesson he had given him, and at the same time commended his respect 
for the laws, and his parents for the manner in which they had trained their son. 
He then dismissed the parties with a largess, and afterwards mitigated the 
severity of the forest laws, so as to allow persons to gather any wood they might 
find on the ground, if they did not meddle with the standing timber.” — 
Prescott, vol. i. pp. 170, 171. 


The mind and temperament of Nezahualcoyotl were naturally 
averse to the cruel and sordid superstitions of the great Aztec family ; 
and he ceased not in his endeavours to recall his people to the mild 
religion of the Toltecs. At length the time came that the Aztec 
priests had renewed power of the prince: he had married late in life, 
had slain the husband to enjoy the wife, and the curse of David 
was upon him ; he was childless by her. The priests called for blood, 
and would appease the anger of the gods by renewed sacrifices. The 
prince yielded, and again the altars were polluted with human flesh. 
But the king saw his error, and was conscious of the feebleness of his 
gods—he made the sacrifices to cease, and retired to weep with 
prayer and fasting before “ All-powerful, unknown God, the Creator 
of the universe.” His prayers were heard; the same day brought 
him a son and victory over his fiercest enemies. 


“ Greatly strengthened in his former religious convictions, he now openly 
professed his faith, and was more earnest to wean his people from their degrad- 
ing superstitions, and to substitute a nobler and more spiritual conception of 
the Deity. He built a temple in the usual ape form, and on the 
summit a tower, nine stories high, to represent the nine heavens; a tenth was 
surmounted by a roof painted black, profusely gilded with stars on the outside, 
and encrusted with metals and precious stones within. He dedicated this to 
‘ the Unknown God—the Cause of causes.’ 1t seems probable, from the emblem 
on the tower, as well as from the complexion of his verses, that he mingled with 
his reverence for the supreme the actual worship which existed among the 
Toltics. Various musical instruments were placed on the top of the tower, and 
the sound of them, accompanied by the ringing of a sonorous metal, struck by 
a mallet, summoned the worshippers to prayers, at regular seasons. No image 
was allowed in the edifice, as unsuited to ‘the invisible God;’ and the people 
were expressly prohibited from profaning the altars with blood, or any other 
sacrifices than that of the perfume of flowers and sweet-scented gums.”— 
Prescott, Conquest of Mexico, vol. i. pp. 174, 175. 
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Day after day, as the king meditated in the groves of Tezcotintzo, 
on his immortal destiny, he became more and more a follower of the 
unknown God, and when at length he died, full of age and honours; 
and on his death-bed gave the royal robes to his youthful heir, and 
sage counsel for his future guidance, he besought him not to neglect 
the worship of the “‘ unknown God,” and bewailed how that his own 
sins had prevented him from knowing the great and true God. “ He 
was wise, valiant, and liberal,” says the historian, his descendant ; “ he 
had few failings himself, and rigorously punished them in others, 
He believed in one God only, the Maker of heaven and earth, by 
whom we have our being, who never revealed himself to us in human 
form, nor in any other; with whom the souls of the virtuous are to 
dwell after death, while the wicked will suffer pains unspeakable.” 
When the Spaniards entered the land, the golden age of Tezcuco was 
matter of history, for, though during the reign of the young prince, 
the worship of the unknown God had not been abolished, yet he 
yearned after the bloody rites of Huitzilopotchli and the sacrifices 
that accompanied his burial were the heralds of the return of the 
superstitions and rites of the Aztecs. 

The greatest contrast to the Tezcucans were the natives of the 
little republic of Tlascala, the fiercest enemies of the Mexican 
alliance, and the only tribe that had successfully resisted the armies 
of the “triple throne.” When the Spaniards first entered their 
lands the ‘T'lascalans were their most dangerous and unceasing 
enemies, but when the bond of union was once between them for 
the destruction of the empire of their ancient enemy, they never 
swerved from the standard of Cortez, and contributed, through their 
bravery, to the subjugation of the Mexicans, as much as their unex- 
tinguishable hatred of the Aztec added to the honour of every battle, 
“for they rage like wild beasts, sparing none.” Of the city of 
Tlascala, Cortez gives the following description in his despatches— 
a description nowhere to be realized by the traveller. 


“ This city is so extensive and so well worthy of admiration, that although 
I omit much that I could say of it, 1 feel assured that the little I shall say will 
be scarcely credited, since it is larger than Granada, and much stronger, and 
contains as many fine houses and a much larger population than that city did 
at the time of its capture ; and is much better supplied with the products of the 
earth, such as corn, and with fowls and game, fish from the rivers, various kinds 
of vegetables, and other excellent articles of food. There is in the city a mar- 
ket, in which every day thirty thousand people are engaged in buying and 
selling, besides many other merchants who are scattered about the city. The 
market contains a great variety of articles, both of food and clothing, and all 
kinds of shoes for the feet; jewels of gold and silver, and precious stones, and 
ornaments of feathers, all as well arranged as they can possibly be found in any 
public squares or markets in the world. There is much earthenware of every 
style and a good quality, equal to the best of Spanish manufacture. Wood, 
coal, edible, and medicinal plants, are sold in great quantities. There are 
houses where they wash and shave the head as barbers, and also for baths. 
Finally, there is found among them a well-regulated police; the people are 
rational and well-disposed, and altogether greatly superior to the most civilized 
African nation.” 
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“ The land of bread,” for such was the meaning of Tlascala, was 
the only state of Anahuac in which the government was not a pure 
despotism. Of the same great family as the Aztecs, the Tlascalans 
entered the great plateau about the end of the twelfth century, and 
settled on the western borders of the lake of Tezcuco. A quarrel 
with the neighbouring tribes brought on a war in which the Tlasca- 
lans had to sustain the united strength of a powerful coalition. The 
victory fell to the weaker party; but prudence dictated to the Tlas- 
calans the necessity of retirmg from the neighbourhood of such 
powerful enemies, while they could so do with honour and in safety. 
They separated into three bodies, and commenced their migrations. 
One portion passed to the southward, by the ancient city of Cholula, 
and sought refuge in the warm and fruitful valleys, which were sur- 
rounded by bold and defensible mountains, where the Spaniards found 
them on their arrival in America. Here the Tlascalans defied even 
the armies of the “ triple crown ;” but the contest was unceasing, 
and, though aided by the fierce Stomies, they must eventually have 
succumbed to the power of Montezuma had they not allied themselves 
with the white men, after they had tested their prowess, and felt 
their superiority. The government of the Tlascalans, denominated 
by the historians, and even by Mr. Prescott, republican, was a federal 
aristocracy of four states. Each state had its chief and its own 
nobles, who ruled within their own territories, and possessing a co- 
ordinate authority in the great council of the nation, in all matters 
regarding the interests of the whole state. The four chiefs were 
merely primi inter paces, and sat with their own nobles in their own 
councils, and with the united body in that part of the nation. 
Beneath the high nobles, were different degrees of dignitaries, each 
holding of his superior by a rude feudal tenure, maintaining his state 
in peace, and following his banner in war. Beneath these, were the 
people, with as little, perhaps a less, share in the government than 
even in the despotic state of Mexico, where the lower magistrates 
were elected by the people, and carefully distinguished by a peculiar 
garb from the aristocrats. Here, too, was a rude order of knight- 
hood, the reward of military prowess, wisdom in council, and success 
in trade; for, high as the Tlascalans estimated military prowess, 
they honoured the counsellor for his wisdom, and the merchant for 
the wealth and support he provided for the state. Like their lan- 
guage, the Tlascalans were a bold and rough people, and in the 
main little addicted to the treachery of their enemies, the Aztecs. 

Far different from the brave and hardy Tlascalans were the inha- 
bitants of the Mecca of Anahuac, the Cholulans. The inhabitants of 
the “‘ Holy City” were the great commercialists of the valley of 
Mexico. They excelled in working of metals, and the weaving of 
cloths from the fibres of aloe. Their feather work was unrivalled ; 
and the pottery of Cholula might be matched with that of Florence. 
These habits tended not to raise up either a brave or hardy race of 
men, whilst the sacredness attached to their city defended them from 
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the attacks of their neighbours, when their cunning was unable to 
compete with the courage of their enemies. Cholula dated back to 
the races that preceded the Aztec tribes,—it was found a great city 
by them on their incursion, and the lofty pyramid of the “ Air god” 
was standing when the Mexicans entered the valley. In Cholula, 
the fires of sacrifice never failed, and the blood of the victim was 
continuously poured out upon her Altars. Hither flocked the 
devotees from every part of Anahuac, and when from the neighbouring 
heights they looked upon the great pyramid of Quetzalcoatl, with its 
eternal fires, apparently in mid-air, the worshipper bowed the knee 
in fervent prayer, as the crusader when he first gazed on the towers of 
Salem. Here the Air god had paused on his journey to the coast, 
and for twenty years taught the Toltecs his benevolent creed. The 
remembrance of him was still existing, but the worship paid to him 
was altered ; the Aztec gods had raised their temples on every side 
of him, and blood flowed as freely on his altar as on those of his 
numerous rivals. 

“‘ The Cholulans,” says Cortez, in his despatches, “are better clothed than 
the Tlascalans in some respects, as the superior classes of citizens all wear 
cloaks over their other dress ; similar in shape, material, and bordering, to those 
of Africa, but unlike them in being provided with pockets. Since the late 
troubles they have been and continue true and obedient vassals of your majesty, 
performing whatever is required of them in your royal name, and I believe 
they will remain so hereafter. This state is very fertile under cultivation, as 
there is much land, most of which is well watered; and the exterior of the city 
is more beautiful than any in Spain, as it contains many towers, and is situated 
ona plain. And [ assure your majesty, that I have counted from a mosque 
or temple four hundred mosques and as many towers, all of which are of 
mosques in this city. This city is more suitable for the Spaniards to inhabit 
than any of the towns we have yet seen, as it has unoccupied lands and water 
for cattle, which none of the others have that we have seen; and the multitude 
of people who dwell in the other places is so great, that there is not a hand's- 
breadth of land which is not cultivated.” 


When we consider the state of civilization in Mexico, as we have 
endeavoured to sketch it, however conscious we may be of the almost 
impossibility of working out satisfactorily the great problem of its 
origin, we cannot repress the desire of making some few researches 
on the origin of the tribes in America. Most strange have been the 
speculations of the highest minds on this question. Acosta leads the 
band who trust to the junction of the continents at the pole, as the 
bridge over which man passed from one continent to the other ; Count 
Carli would revive again the Atlantis of Plato, the floating island 
now submerged, that stretched from Africa to the New World; 
others trust to boats and rafts; whilst Torquemada cuts the Gordian 
knot, by summoning angels to his aid, assigning to them the manage- 
ment of the ark, and the proper distribution of its living inmates, on 
the cessation of the deluge. We have already seen the “Air god” assigned 
to St. Thomas, on the credit of a portion of his name meaning a twin 
(Didymus) ; but M‘Culloch (the American) gives him to Noah, 
and Lord Kingsborough, as sharp at a Hebrew root as a dog at a 
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truffle, discovers the Pentateuch in the Teoamoxtli, the divine book of 
the ‘T'ezcucan doctor.* 

Certain it is, that when the conquerors landed in America, they 
discovered a numerous, powerful, and civilized people, and did not find 
a single animal they were acquainted with in the old world. The 
solution of this problem is totally different to that connected with 
the human species. In America, as late investigations have shown, 
the similarity betweewn the conformations of the Indians of the New 
World with at least one, if not more, of the races of the old. This 
point we cannot take up; it will be sufficient to allude to the cer- 
tainty of the fact, and to its existence in many other islands, especi- 
ally in New Holland, and to remind our readers that St. Augustine 
long since believed that “as by God’s word the carth brought forth 
the living creature after its kind” at the creation, so a like creation 
took place after the deluge in islands and continents too remote to be 
reached by the inhabitants of the ark. 

Now, the real difficulty as to the colonization of America, is not 
how mankind passed over from one continent to the other, but whence 
they came from. The distance to which voyages were prosecuted in 
very early times, and the leagues that the canoe of the savage has 
floated, are at hand to solve the difficulty of communication ; but 
their origin remains untouched. There were two races in the 
New World, with a common complexion, and common physical 
organization ; the one savages, the other semi-civilized. Whience 
came this refinement? A refinement bearing evident marks of 
Eastern origin, among a people whose language was so dissimilar. 
The belief in a certain number of cycles, or ages of the world, as well 
as in the tradition of a deluge, are so widely spread among western, 
as well as eastern nations, to admit of any argument from a similar 
belief among the Aztecs, though the almost accurate resemblance in par- 
ticulars between the traditions of Tezpi, his ark filled with animals and 
birds resting at the foot of a great mountain, and the sending forth of 
the vulture and the humming bird, seem to warrant those who have as- 
signed a Mosaic origin to these traditions. Nowin all these traditions, 
as well as in those relating toa race of giants who sought to escape the 
deluge by raisinga lofty pyramid, and were, they and their tower, blasted 
byightning, we must bear in mind that we have the sole accounts of 
them from Christian writers too anxious to prove the identity of 
the Aztec superstitions with a debased form of Christianity, to ensure 
the accuracy of their descriptions, and not to warrant us in believing 
that they wrote and saw through glasses of a very Christian colour. 
Still when we read these traditions, and remember the name by which 
the first woman was hailed among, “ the mother of women,” by 
“whom sin came into the world,” “who bequeathed the sufferings 





* Teo, says Lord Kingsborough, means “ divine,’ 
appears to be “ Moses.” 

+ In aprevious paperon Norman’s Ruined Cities of Yucatan, we extracted at length 
the Mexican legend of the deluge of Tezpi.—Vol. V. p. 758. Christian Remembrancer. 
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of child-birth to women as the tribute of death,” “the serpent 
woman,” we feel the difficulty, (after every allowance for predispo- 
sition in the historians,) of rejecting the old opinion of the connexion 
between the people of Palestine and the Mexicans. And surely there 
is no reason, because the early Spanish missionaries, struck with the 
presence of the cross as an emblem of worship, with the consecrated — 
image of the deity made of flour and blood, which the priests eat 
with “signs of sorrow, and humiliation, declaring that they were 
eating the flesh of their god ;” when they found the rites of baptism 
and confession, they drove their theory of resemblance further and 
more particularly than it warrants, surely there is no reason whi the 
general theory of Asiatic origin should be abandoned; an origin 
quite sufficient to account for such distorted traditions of Mosaic 
facts, as we meet with, as well from the place of the original of the 
human race, as from the various captivities of God’s people among 
eastern nations. We need not argue with Torquemada, that the 
migration of the Aztecs from Aztlan to Analuac was typical of the 
Jewish Exodus; or believe, with Herrera, that the devil chose to 
imitate so accurately in everything the departure of the Israelites and 
their subsequent wanderings, that the places where the Mexicans 
halted on their march can be identified with those in the journey of 
the Israelites. The Spanish fathers discovered in the Mexican hiero- 
glyphics, the passion of the Saviour, the Virgin and her attendant 
angels; whilst the noble lord who has devoted so much time and 
money to Mexican antiquities, sees in the name of the chief “* Mexi,” 
the leader of the Aztec emigrants, the word ‘ Messiah.” Without 
requiring the aid of an apostolic teacher, or the machinations of the 
devil, to account for these semblances that certainly did exist between 
the Mexican traditions and the records of holy writ, we cannot but 
admit that these coincidences are an argument—guantum valeat— 
in favour of a communication between the East and the American 
Indians. Add to these the resemblance between the Aztec priest- 
hood and that of the great Tartar family, with their similar rites of 
penance and confession ; the analogy between the bridal ceremony of 
the Hindco and that of the Mexican, the burial of the dead, the 
human sacrifices, of the Mongolian races, and the barbaric state of 
the court of Montezuma, such as that of the Grand Khan as he is 
described by Marco Polo. 


“A proof of a higher kind,” says Mr. Prescott, “ is found in the analogies of 
science. We have seen the peculiar chronological system of the Aztecs; their 
method of distributing the years into cycles, and of reckoning by means of 
neriodical series, instead of numbers. A similar process was used by the various 
Asiatic nations of the Mogul family, from India to Japan. Their cycles indeed 
consisted of sixty, instead of fifty-two years; and for the terms of their periodi- 
cal series they employed the names of the elements, and the signs of the 
zodiac ; of which latter the Mexicans, probably, had no knowledge. But the 
principle was precisely the same. A correspondence quite as extraordinary is 
found between the hieroglyphics used by the Aztecs for the signs of the days, 
and those zodiacal signs which the Eastern nations employed as one of the 
terms of their series. The symbols in the Mongolian calendar are borrowed 
from animals. Four of the twelve are the same as the Aztec. ‘Three others 
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are as nearly the same as the different species of animals in the two hemi- 
spheres will allow. The remaining five refer to no creature then found in 
Anahuac.”"—Conquest of Mexico, vol. iii. p. 345. 

The lunar calendar of the Hindoos, according to Humboldt, who 
has set these scientific analogies in the strongest light, presents an 
equally wonderful correspondence ; the signs of the serpent, the cane, 
the razor, the path of the sun, the dog’s tail, and the house, are the 
same in both series, and seem equally arbitrarily selected by both 
nations. We extracted Mr. Prescott’s description of the close of 
the cycle, and the ceremonies that hailed the rising of the sun. It 
is curious to learn that, according to Tatius, the Egyptians put on 
mourning as the sun descended towards Capricorn, but, as the days 
Jengthened, robed themselves with white, crowned their heads with 
flowers, and held a jubilee like that of the Aztecs. The traditions 
of the Mexicans seem to favour the theory of an Asiatic origin, in so 
far as they point to the same spot as the original home of their tribes, 
as those of Asia, both are believed to have come from the north, and 
the hieroglyphic maps of the Mexicans, as well as their national tra- 
ditions, point to the populous north as the prolific hive of their race. 
Here they placed their ancient Aztlan, and Huehuetapallan, the 
abodes of their great gods, the Valhalla of their hero deities. The 
argument from similarity of conformation of features is thus stated by 
Mr. Prescott :— 


“The conclusions suggested by the intellectual and moral analogies with 
eastern Asia derive considerable support from those of a physical character. 
The aborigines of the Western World were distinguished by certain peculiarities 
of organisation, which have led physiologists to regard them as a separate race. 
These peculiarities are shown in their reddish complexion, approaching a cin- 
namon colour; their straight, black, and exceedingly glossy hair; their beard 
thin, and usually eradicated; their high cheek-bones; eyes directed obliquely 
towards the temples, and narrow foreheads falling backwards, with a greater 
inclination than those of any other race except the African. From this general 
standard, however, there are deviations, in the same manner, if not to the same 
extent, as in other quarters of the globe, though these deviations do not seem 
to be influenced by the same laws of local position. Anatomists also have 
discerned in crania disinterred from the mounds, and in those of the inhabitants 
of the high plains of the Cordilleras, an obvious difference from those of more 
barbarous tribes. This is seen especially in the ampler forehead, intimating a 
decided intellectual superiority. ‘These characteristics are found to bear a close 
resemblance to those of the Mongolian family, and especially to the people of 
eastern ‘Tartary; so that, notwithstanding certain differences recognised by 
physiologists, the skulls of the two races could not be readily distinguished from 
one another by a common observer. No inference can be surely drawn, how- 
ever, without a wide range of comparison. That hithe:to made has been chiefly 
founded on specimens from barbarous tribes. Perhaps a closer comparison 
with the more civilized may supply still stronger evidence of aftinity.”—Con- 
quest of Mexico, vol. iii. pp. 353, 354. 

We attach far less value to the craniological argument than Mr. 
Prescott does, from the difficulty acknowledged by every investigator 
of obtaining true Mexican specimens, or of being able to discriminate 
between the races to which they may have belonged; add to this, 
the admission that there are acknowledged differences between the 
specimens obtained. and those of the Eastern Tartars, with which 
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they have been compared ; still it is a small grain in the heap of 
evidence. Another grain is the argument from the architectural 
remains still existing—not, indeed, in the Mexican territory proper ; 
but among the thick woods and rank verdure of Central America, in 
the ‘ruined cities of Uxmal, or Palenque. ‘The wanderings of the 
conquerors did not lead them into these remote places; and, there- 
fore, time and neglect have been the only destroyers ; but whea the 
Spaniard came, how little remains of what he found! The same 
bigotry which waged war against the books of “ picture-writing,” as 
the works of a most ingenious devil, assailed every Indian building 
that partook of a religious character. Palaces became the quarries 
for modern houses, and now scarcely a vestige remains of the stately 
edifices that once swarmed with life. But the edifices in Central 
America were erected by cognate races to the Aztecs, if not by some 
of their wandering tribes ; so that somewhat of an argument may be 
drawn from them. ‘The result may be thus stated :— 

‘¢ But what are the nations of the old continent, whose style of architecture 
bears most resemblance to that of the remarkable monuments of Chiapa and 
Yucatan? The points of resemblance will, probably, be found neither nume- 
rous nor decisive. ‘There is, indeed, some analogy, both to the Egyptian and 
the Asiatic style of architecture in the pyramidal terrace-formed bases on 
which the buildings repose, resembling also the Toltec and Mexican Zevcalli. 
A similar care, also, is observed in the people of both hemispheres to adjust the 
position of their buildings by the cardinal points, ‘The walls in both are covered 
by figures and hieroglyphics, which, on the American, as on the Egyptian, may 
be designed, perhaps, to record the laws and historical annals of the nation, 
These figures, as well as buildings, themselves appear to have been stained with 
various dies, principally vermill:on, a favourite colour with the Egyptians also, 
who painted their colossal statue and temples of granite. Notwithstanding 
these points of similarity, the Palenque architecture has little to remind us of 
the Egyptian, or the Oriental. It is, indeed, more conformable in the perpen- 
dicular elevation of the walls, the moderate size of the stones, and the general 
arrangement of the parts, to the European. It must be admitted, however, to 
have acharacter of originality peculiar to itself.”— Conquest of Mexico, vol. iii. 
p. 359. 

Now, does this come to anything? We fear not. The presence 
of paint in architecture seems to have been universal from north to 
south, from east to west. The pyramid of America is, in many 
respects, unlike that of Egypt: indeed, in Mexico, it assumed, if 
the Spaniards were correct in their accounts, the form of the retiring 
stones of the temple of Belus, as described by Herodotus. Hiero- 
glyphics, certainly, are present on the buildings of Central America, 
as well as on those of Egypt: in both, the representations of 
the human figure are equally absurd, in our eyes, unless inten- 
tionally and metaphorically so; but in the one, they are raised in 
relief, in the other, engraved in the stone. ‘To what age are we to 
refer these remains, which were in ruins when the Spaniards entered 
the land? It seems equally difficult to assign to them thousands of 
years on the credit of the calculated age of the trees which stand 
among their ruins, or to give them to the race that immediately pre- 
ceded the Aztecs, when the brief and casual notices of them by the 
Spaniards are borne in mind. But how much easier is it to pull 
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down theory, than to supply its place! Lverywhere we can see 
discrepancies in the Asiatic theory,—everywhere we can stumble over 
difficulties; and yet, with all its faults, we find it difficult to combat 
the very strong and strange coincidences that meet us at every point, 
and which force us to entertain the notion of American civilization 
being dependant on that of the East; and to argue that the discre- 
pancies are only such as carry back to remote ages the era of commu- 
nication between the east and the west—perhaps to the times when 
the latter races first poured out from the populous north, assigning 
such differences as are too stubborn to come under this theory, to 
peculiar and indigenous civilization. 

With help of Mr. Prescott, we have gone through the civilization 
of America, and have seldom found reason to disagree with his con- 
clusions. The author of the lives of Ferdinand and Isabella the 
Catholic, requires no praise from us, other than the assurance that his 
Conquest of Mexico may not fear to range with its elder brother. 
Of Mr. Folsom, and his translations of the despatches of Cortez, we 
may, perhaps, speak at another time. Should we ever undertake the 
subject of the character of Cortez, his despatches are more valuable 
for this point, than as historical records, as he seldom objects to 
disguise the truth, if it interferes with his objects. 


[Should the orthography of these detestable Mexican surnames be 
incorrect, the absence of the writer of the above paper must be 
pleaded : we are not aware that it is the duty of the Editor of the 
‘Christian Remembrancer” to be acquainted with these transatlantic 
labials and linguals. | 


1. The Authority and Use of the Scottish Communion Office Vindicated. 
By the Reo. P. Cueyne, Incumbent of St. John’s Chapel, Aber- 
deen. Aberdeen: Brown. London: Burns. Oxford: Parker. 

2. A Pastoral Letter, addressed to his Congregation, on the Opening 
of the New Church of St. James, Cruden. By the Ree. J. B. 

RATT, M.A. London: Rivingtons; Burns. Oxford: Parker. 

3. A Dissuasive from Schism, addressed to the Lay Members of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church within the Diocese of Edinburgh. By 
C. H. Trerrot, D.D. Bishop. Edinburgh: Grant. 


In our last number* we illustrated two points, bearing, with no 
slight weight, on the subject of the Scottish Communion Office,— 





* We have to apologize for several errors of the press in our last article on this 
subject, which lateness in receiving the MS. prevented us from correcting. 
Page 645, line 23, for their read the. 
— 6145, — 32, for Her read His. 
646, the foot note should be omitted. 
652, line 3, for re-episcopal read episcopal. 
655, — 28, for if it were, read it, were they. 
659, — 37, [introits?| to be omitted. 
661, — 10, for affirmative read affirmation. 
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the independence, both in ritual and discipline, which the Church 
of Scotland has ever maintained, by virtue of her Catholic privi- 
leges, and the sympathy through which, in times past, the 
Church of England has been identified with her, in their common 
struggles for the truth. It is no unimportant vantage ground, 
under present circumstances, for the Scottish Office to occupy, 
subordinate though it be to the fundamental basis which it 
claims,—that it is a fair expression of pure Anglican doctrine. 
It is, of course, more—it is Catholic; but, considering the 
quarter from which it has been attacked, and the importance, 
beyond calculation, which it has earned as a witness to those 
truths among ourselves, which a miserable compromise had ren- 
dered somewhat ambiguous in the expression, it becomes a matter 
of obvious moment to insist upon past tokens of sisterhood and 
friendship, which are too apt to be overlooked or disregarded. 
The historical references which we have given, therefore, may 
not be without their use. 

We have observed, that the English Service-book was the 
only formal Liturgy ever used in Scotland from the “ Reforma- 
tion” to the time of Charles the First. This circumstance was 
matter of necessity, not of choice. The religious rebellion which 
had devastated the country rendered the compilation of a national 
Liturgy as yet impossible, and no other had any authoritative 
ecclesiastical sanction. The use of the English Service-book 
was, therefore, a pure accident. But, during this period—from 
1548 to 1637—there were no less than four English Books, 
differing in some considerable respects from each other ;— these 
were, Edward’s First Book in 1549; Edward’s Second Book in 
1552; Elizabeth’s Book in 1559; and James the First’s Book in 
1603. Whether all these editions of the Liturgy were ever in 
turn adopted in Scotland, we cannot say; this much is clear,— one 
had quite as much authority in the Scottish Church as another, 
and it is quite as probable that James’s Book may have been 
used from 1603, as it is certain that Edward’s Second Book was 
ordered in 1557. But the only questions of any importance, in 
our present inquiry, are, in which of these Service-books are we 
entitled to look for the purest Anglicanism,* and then, to which 
of them did the Scottish Church attach herself; when she was at 
length privileged to draw up a Liturgy of her own? The points 
are soon decided by mere historical facts. James’s Book had no 
authority save his own; neither Convocation nor Parliament 
had any share in its establishment. Nevertheless, it was an 
advance in Catholicity on its predecessor. It shook off some of 
the most galling fetters which a foreign interference had imposed, 
and it breathed a purer spirit. Bishop Overall’s noble testimony 





* By “ Anglicanism” we must be distinctly understood to mean, the Church of 
England’s sense of Catholic truth, 
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to the Anglican faith in the “ real presence,” as expressed in the 
Church Catechism, was first exhibited in this Book, as well as 
other cheering symptoms of returning orthodoxy. 

Elizabeth’s Book, less Anglican than that of James, was yet 
more so than Edward’s Second. But no actof Convocation seems 
to have ratified it with an ecclesiastical authority. The Queen and 
Council, aided by the Parliament, and opposed by the Spiritual 
Peers, gave it all the sanction which it ever possessed. 

Edward’s Book of 1552 was a work simply intruded upon the 
Church of England by foreign Puritans. In its distinctive cha- 
racter, it was thoroughly and essentially un-Anglican. Cranmer 
had no strength of mind to resist their influence or destroy their 
arguments, and Calvin, Bucer, and Martyr had it all their own 
way. One of these zealous but unscrupulous men (Martyr) had 
the audacity “ to give God thanks for making himself and Bucer 
instrumental in putting the Bishops in mind of the exceptionable 
places in the Common Prayer.”* _ Irrespective entirely, there- 
fore, of the opinions to which it has been made to yield, it has 
no pretensions externally to our national deference and respect 
as English Churchmen. It is a specimen of mere unmixed 
Protestantism, properly so called, conceived and delivered by 
foreign Presbyterians. It had, moreover, no other authority 
than a regal or Parliamentary sanction; it was neither made nor 
confirmed by the Church in Convocation 

In the First Book of Edward we find—herself being witness— 
the truest expression of the mind of the Anglican Church. The 
Committee of Divines which formed it were commissioned not 
only by the King, but by the Convocation also, and their pro- 
ceedings were confirmed no less by the Church than by the 
Parliament. The King, in his answer to the Devonshire rebels, 
affirmed of the Eucharist, that in this Book “it was brought even 
to the very use as Christ left it, and as the Apostles used it, and 
as the Holy Fathers delivered it.”t The statute which esta- 
blished it declares that it was “finished by the aid of the Holy 
Ghost,” { and the very act which repealed it calls it “a very 
godly order, agreeable to the word of God and the Primitive 
Church, very comfortable to all good people, desiring to live in 
Christian conversation, and most profitable to the estate of this 
realm.”§ It is a blessing for which we cannot be too thankful 
to God, that, with the foreign innovations, from which we are in 
part still doomed to suffer, we have this recorded commentary 
and protest, uttered from beneath the millstone which our Church 
was too weak to throw off,—* such doubts as ‘have been raised 
in the use and exercise of [this Liturgy] proceeded rather from 
the curiosity of the Minister, and MISTAKERS, than from any other 
worthy cause.” 





* Epist. ad Bucerum, p. 81. + Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, ii. 667. 
¢ 2and 3 Ed. VI. cap. 1. § 5 and 6 Ed. VI. cap. 1. 
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Nor does it involve us in any disparagement of our present 
Liturgy, as left to us by the divines of 1661, to affirm of Edward’s 
First Book, that it contains a full and free expression of pure 
Anglican doctrine. This is a matter of fact, not of opinion. 
Doctrines may become facts, and are provable by the same pro- 
cess. It is, now, a matter of fact that such and such doctrines 
are professed in the Church of England, just as it is a matter of 
fact that such and such books are received in the canon of the 
Holy Scriptures. There is no disloyalty, therefore, in mea- 
suring our present Liturgy by the standard of our First reformed 
Book, and in candidly confessing that so far forth as it is still 
foreign, it is still un-Anglican. ‘To whatever extent this may 
be proved,—and it chiefly holds good, as respects expression,— 
there are considerations peculiar to our history, which amply 
suffice to reconcile us to it, and to bespeak for its deficiencies 
our dutiful patience and submission. “ There are,” as Mr. 
Bulley has wisely remarked, “ seasons of difficulty which jus- 
tify reserve on questions in reference to which a more distinct 
enunciation of Catholic truths might, perhaps, have been looked 
for; and, certainly, the epoch of the Restoration was of that 
description. ‘The Church was indeed sufficiently countenanced 
by the powers that be, to enable her resolutely to assert her own; 
but still, like the Church of old, “ with one of her hands she 
wrought, and with the other hand held a weapon ;” and she was 
far too wise to yield up even the outworks of her strongholds, 
but she was also too prudent to throw out fresh causes of pro- 
vocation and strife.” * But, from the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
the course with respect to our Liturgy has been one of self- 
recovery ; each review has added something to the movement 
upwards; the tendency has obviously been out of the Zuin- 
glianism of 1552, towards the Anglicanism of 1549. Weare not 
concerned, therefore, with the charge of disloyalty and unduti- 
fulness. Let them see to it who construe our Church’s state- 
ments through foreign media; who avowedly prefer Bucer, and 
Martyr, and Calvin, to Laud, and Cosin, and Sanderson; who 
are so in love with German Protestantism, that they cannot 
endure English Catholicism. 

It isa matter of fact, that the first national Reformed Liturgy 
in Scotland was formed on an Anglican model. We need not 
recur to its painful and short-lived history, with which we have 
at present less concern than with the internal features of its 
character, and the circumstances of its compilation. But here 
we possess a valuable testimony, providentially secured for the 
Church in those troublous times,—a testimony to our own distinc- 
tive orthodoxy, which we will never surrender. It is this: —The 
expressions of Catholic truth, of which three foreign Protestants 








* Bulley’s “ Tabular View,” p. xxvii. 
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had robbed the Church of England, were restored to our sister 
and neighbour, the Church of Scotland, by three English Bishops. 
It was the protest of England against Geneva,—of Laud, Juxon, 
and Wren, against Calvin, Bucer, and Martyr; it was the indig- 
nant assertion of pure Anglican doctrine against foreign scep- 
ticism, and the committal of it to our Scottish sister’s keeping, 
until it should please God to give us back our own. 

But, reserving our illustrations of this most important fact 
for the present, let us proceed with the history of Scottish offices. 

The Church and Service-book of Scotland were laid low 
together. Indeed, he must be a great stranger to the history of 
those times, who does not see that the clamour against the latter 
was but a pretext for the destruction of the former. From this 
period (1641) to the Revolution, we hear little or nothing of 
the Service-book. During the Commonwealth, it is well known 
that the Book of Common Prayer was superseded by the “ Di- 
rectory ;” of the formation of which we have this significant me- 
morial, that it was under deliberation, whether the Creed and 
Ten Commandments should be retained in it ; which, being put to 
the question, it was carried in the negative, and they were 
rejected.* At the Restoration, Episcopacy was recovered in 
Scotland, but no attempt was made for the Liturgy; and the 
Bishops, by the constitution, had no power to interfere. Beyond 
the apostolic commission, therefore, the Church had scarcely a 
note of Catholicism to distinguish her from the sects around 
her. Doubtless, in many instances, the Apostles’ Creed retained 
its place; and the form of a Liturgy was adopted, so far as cir- 
cumstances would permit; but in no case were any formularies 
used—on their only valuable basis—as the Church’s voice, and by 
her command. Individuals conducted the service of the sanc- 
tuary as each thought best—or, perhaps, as the state of each 
congregation required, or rather seemed to require ; and as many 
persons were suffered to exercise an uncommissioned ministry 
under no bond of authority but the mere civil oath of canonical 
obedience, there is little wonder that the old Confession of Faith, 
and the Westminster form, were both preserved in use, and 
that many uncatholic practices obtained general sanction. It 
would seem, however, that, at ordinations, and in some private 
instances, the English Liturgy had been employed: “ there 
never was the solemn consecration of a Bishop, or so much as 
the ordination of one single Presbyter, in our Church, after the 
restoration of Episcopacy, but in and by the use of the same 
[English] Liturgy ; and some families of the best quality used 
it by the advice of their Bishops.” + 

* See Clarendon, ii. viii. 452. 

+ Answers to the Queries upon the Address of the Episcopal Clergy, by M. P. 
Midleton, Printed Edition, 1713, p. 8. 


Since making this statement, on the authority quoted, we have seen a letter from 
Bishop Keith, [given in Lawson, p. 278,] in which is the following :—* I had almost 
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Thus things stood at the Revolution in 1688, when a radical 
change, effected by desperate and unprincipled means, and bring- 
ing with it sore and searching trials, placed the Church of Scot- 
land in a new position. Since the Restoration, her constitution 
had been so adulterated by the admixture of worldly and political 
principles, that but few traces of her distinctive character were 
left. She had lost her spiritual independence, and all her notes 
of Catholicism in ritual and in discipline, had fallen a sacrifice 
to the demands of civil expediency. She was now free. God 
knows her spiritual privileges were stifled and oppressed by the 
iron hand of persecution, but persecution could not destroy 
them, and the most overwhelming severity at the hands of an 
open enemy, is a less grievous calamity than the tyranny and 
cruelty of a selfish “ protector.” From the moment, therefore, 
that political affairs assumed the decidedly hostile position to the 
Church, which in Scotland the Bishops courted rather than consent 
to yield their principles of faith and honour,—the shackles fell 
from off her limbs. A scourge of bitter cords, indeed, supplied 
their place,—as an instrument of torture in the enemy’s hand,— 
but the inward conviction of spiritual freedom, which her forfeiture 
of civil patronage had only made more secure, consoled her in 
affliction, and lent to her sorrows a soothing spirit of faith, and 
hope, and patience, which a wretched political economy could 
neither give nor take away. 

The Scottish Church, now freed from the fetters of a capri- 
cious regal authority, had it in her power to conduct her own 
affairs upon the sole footing of primitive and original indepen- 
dence. Among other things, she began to provide for the use 
of a Liturgy in public worship,—so far, that is, as with safety 
she could have any public worship at all. And here an evil 
precedent was admitted (as unavoidable then, it is feared, as it 
has been unfortunate since) which permitted the use of two 
Service-books in the same Church. ‘This license was, in itself, 
neither contrary, to primitive practice, nor inconsistent with 
Catholic unity; but, considering the peculiar circumstances of 
the Service-books in question, that they are not so much two full 
impressions as two developments—one in advance of the other— 
of the one Catholic faith; that, moreover, one had been the 
national Scottish use, and the other—the national English 
Liturgy—still in a stage of recovery, it is ever to be deeply 
lamented, that the Church of Scotland ceded, at any hazard, the 
privilege of exclusively using her own. But of this license more 
must not be made than is just. It was evidently, and so far 


forgot to set you at rights in a point of fact. All the ordinations of our Scottish 
Clergymen have not been performed by the English ordinal, since the Restoration of 
Charles If. For I have in my possession just now, an original act of ordination, per- 
formed at E linburgh, 1689, Secundum morem et ritum Ecclesia Scoticane, which act 
I intend to put into the Royal Register of this kingdom.” 
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unavoidably, a measure to which the Bishops were driven. The 
English Book was that to which they had easiest access; of their 
own, there were but few copies extant, and the outcry against 
it still echoed in their ears; they were watched sedulously by 
their enemies, and every fresh pretext for persecution was 
eagerly embraced and unscrupulously used; it was very nearly, 
therefore, a choice between the English Book and none. There 
were, moreover, amongst the Bishops themselves, internal divi- 
sions of a painful nature,—the frequent result of calamities 
operating variously upon different tempers ;—doubts and diffi- 
culties oppressed them on all sides; personal jealousies and high 
political feelings began to manifest themselves contemporaneously 
with an extreme, and, in some cases, an unscrupulous zeal for 
the maintenance of the Apostolic order; and, as men of weaker 
minds and less reverential tempers were advanced to the Episco- 
pate, party spirit gained influence, and under many a profession 
of conscientious objections to primitive customs, lurked selfish 
and unworthy designs. We need not allude farther to what 
was called the “ College scheme,”—the government of the 
Church by Bishops at large elected by their own body,— than is 
necessary for our present purpose. Let us just observe, by the 
way, that as to the legitimate acquisition of spiritual Episcopal 
jurisdiction, two things recognised in the Catholic Church are 
necessary —appointment by provincial Bishops, and election by the 
Clergy and people,—and as the Scottish Collegiate Bishops held 
office by virtue of neither,—[true and valid Bishops as they were }, 
—the Church of Scotland, as respects Episcopal jurisdiction, 
from the death of the last ante-revolution Bishop (Rose of Edin- 
burgh) to the year 1731, was simply vacant. For Bishops, in a 
collegiate capacity, to govern a whole nation as one diocese, there 
is no precedent in the history of the Church from the age of the 
Apostles. We read, it is true, of Athanasius and Eusebius of 
Samosata ordaining Bishops, Priests, and Deacons at large, but 
it was when the Church was overrun with the Arian heresy. 
And this is the proper footing on which to defend the same pro- 
ceeding in Scotland; that country was overrun with heresy and 
schism ; the Church was harassed and distressed, and there was 
danger lest the Apostolic commission should die out, with the 
hazardous and precarious lives of the then persecuted Prelates : 
but they had no right to assume what their letters of consecra- 
tion, in the first instance, expressly disclaimed—Episcopal juris- 
diction: they never had any, until 1731, when the Clergy and 
people of each diocese proceeded to a formal election, and gave 
_ that pastoral relation to which they had hitherto no title or 
claim.* 

But to return to the Liturgy ;—that the trials and temptations 





* The Church at Aberdeen, which never was without a regular Ordinary, must be 
excepted from these remarks, which affect most other dioceses. Bishop Gadderar, of 
Aberdeen, was all along a Diocesan Bishop. He never submitted to “ the College,’ 
hor approved of their proceedings. ‘“ The College” was latterly the organ of a 
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from without and within,—the difficulty of procuring copies of 
their own, and the old feeling against it, in many cases still un- 
subdued,—the difference of opinion on many points of detail, and 
the fear of occasioning a wider breach, were pleas of much urgenc 
for countenancing the admission of the English Book, which had 
fewer expressed prejudices in its disfavour, cannot be denied. 
Still, the Scottish Book was not forgotten; it was always re- 
garded as of primary value ; it was that to which the Church clung 
as her own especial ritual, and for which no other could be a 
lasting substitute, whatever associate the necessity of the times 
might assign to bear it company. As early as 1713, the Earl 
of Winton had caused an edition of Charles the First’s Book to 
be struck off; but it is quite uncertain how far beyond his own 
chapel at Tranent the benefits of it prevailed. This, however, may 
be proved, that where, in the ordinary Daily Service, the English 
Liturgy was used,—and this, almost universally, was the extent 
of its adoption,—in the administration of the blessed Eucharist 
the Scottish form was brought in to supply its defects. “ Above 
two-thirds of our Clergy,” a writer early in the last century 
affirms, “ have always administered the blessed Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper by the Scottish Office only; and by far the 
greatest part of those who do not take themselves to it solely, yet 
have been in use of consecrating and generally distributing by 
it. So that the practice, for nearly three-fourths of the time of 
prescription with us, has been notoriously in favour of our own 
Communion Office.” Nothing could be more objectionable, in 
respect of order, than this custom of amalgamating the two 
Books,—a very natural result, however, of an indefinite license, 
and one which has always, more or less, prevailed in Scotland 
to this day. We repeat, therefore, that it was a grievous cala- 
mity, the effects of which will last in the Scottish Church beyond 
the limits of human calculation, that any discretionary power in 
so grave a matter as the use of her national Liturgy, should have 
been entrusted to her priests. 

But let it never be forgotten on what footing the English 
Service-book was permitted in the Scottish Church, not as 
intended to supersede her own Office, much less to counteract 
or oppose it. It was received at first on grounds of pure neces- 
sity, and afterwards retained as a witness to those grand principles 
of unity which distinguish the two British branches of Christ’s 
Catholic Church. Bishop Raitt has solemnly declared himself 
on this point :—“ None of us have ever discharged the use of the 
English Liturgy, nor can any of the few who administer the 
Eucharist by it only, say that they have met with any censure 
or reprimand for so doing, or been otherwise treated by us than 
as brethren. With respect to using our own Liturgy, I and all 





purely political scheme ; the parties associated in it were the veriest Erastians ; they 
kept up a regular communication with the Chevalier St. George, and imagined that 
no bishop could be made without his consent. 
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my brethren declare ourselves to be of the same mind with the 
blessed Martyr, King Charles I., and with those great lights of 
the Church, the Bishops of Scotland and England in his time, 
who reckoned the authorizing the,use of the Scottish Liturgy here 
to be the establishing and keeping uniformity with the Church of 
England, and no way a violation of it, with any pure part of 
the Catholic Church on earth. We insist (as our predecessors 
did, with approbation) upon our freedom and independency as a 
national Church, to use our own Liturgy so well approven of, and 
the only authorized one amongst us; and do declare, that the fault 
will lie at their door, and not at ours, who shall break communion 
with us on that account.”* Bishop Keith, in the following year, 
drew up a similar document, the second paragraph of which is 
as follows :—‘‘ We declare that we are in full communion with 
the Church of England, as a sister Church, and are ready to 
give outward evidence hereof, on all occasions, like as we expect 
the same compliance from the members of that Church, when 
occasion shall offer. May the Church of England long preserve 
the just esteem and veneration it has gained in the Christian 
world! May this esteem be always on the increase; and may 
the gates of hell never be able to prevail either against it or 
against this Church; and may both Churches ever continue to 
cultivate union and harmony together, to the credit of our holy 
religion, and the promoting of true piety and virtue!*} We 
have said that it is quite uncertain to what extent the use of the 
original Liturgy of Charles I., as set forth in 1637, prevailed in 
Scotland after the Revolution. Itis very probable, from Bishop 
Falconer’s own practice, and his large influence with the Clergy, 
that it was much less circumscribed than is generally supposed. 
It might have been well for the Church, if none other had been 
either used or sanctioned. As early, however, as 1718, Bishop 
Collier and others published, at London, a “ New Communion 
Office, taken partly from Primitive Liturgies, and partly from 
the First English Reformed Common Prayer-book; together 
with Offices for Confirmation and the Visitation of the Sick.” 
Released, as the English Nonjuring Catholics felt themselves, 
from political subjugation, it was most natural they should desire 
to establish, for their own use, as pure and as primitive a ritual 
as could be devised. In this they received large assistance from 
the Scottish Bishops, Gadderar and Campbell, but chiefly from 
Dr. Rattray, (afterwards Bishop of Dunkeld,) who was employed 
as a sort of mediator between the two contending parties, of 
which Dr. Hickes and Mr. Spinckes were respectively the leaders. 
There can be no question—although Mr. Cheyne takes no notice 





* This declaration was made by James Raitt, Bishop of Brechin, in his own name, 
and in the name of Robert Keith, Bishop of Fife, and Primus; R. M. White, Bishop 
of Dunblane, William Falconer, Bishop of Edinburgh, and John Alexander, Bishop 
of Dunkeld, assembled in Synod on the 20th August, 1743. 

t+ See Lawson’s History, p. 279. 
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of it—that this Office of the English Nonjurors was circulated 
and used in Scotland, and that to the revisions of Charles the 
First’s Book, which were made from 1735 to 1764, it largely 
contributed. When Gadderar came to Scotland, he brought a 
supply of it with him, and not only adopted it himself, but 
desired to introduce it into general use. And this it was that 
drew from the “College” the formula of 1723, whereby they 
prohibited the introduction of the “usages,” but retained the 
authority of the Scottish Liturgy. In other words, they per- 
mitted the Office of 1637, or any reprint of it, but condemned 
the Office of 1718. 

The “ usages” objected to were not the commemoration of the 
Faithful Dead, the Invocation, or the Oblation; for these great 
doctrinal parts of the ritual were found in the old Service-book, 
but they were the Mixture in the Eucharist, Total Immersion 
at Baptism, Chrism at Confirmation, and Unction at the Visita- 
tion of the Sick, all of which were expressly enjoined in the 
Book of 1718, and in no other later Office of which we know. 
Gadderar was content to cede the “usages,” for peace-sake, so 
long as no compromise of the doctrinal parts of the ceremonial 
was required from him; and in the following year (1724) the 
College, in addition to their former expressions in favour of the 
old Office, gave him permission to use the mixture privately, if 
he pleased! But the College had no authority over Bishop 
Gadderar beyond what he was pleased to yield. He had a 
perfect right to legislate for his own Diocese in the matter of a 
ritual; and this right he did not scruple to exercise. The order 
of the old Scottish Liturgy was, in some respects, uncatholic, 
and he had a desire to alter it. The English Book of 1718 was 
regarded as a good standard of imitation, and seems to have been 
adopted accordingly. We have now before us a copy of “ The 
Book of Common Prayer, and Administration of the Sacra- 
ments, and other parts of Divine Service, for the use of the 
Church of Scotland, with a Paraphrase of the Psalms in Metre 
by King James VI., from the copy printed at Edinburgh, 1637,” 
issued in the year 1712. ‘The copy to which we refer has been 
in the possession of a distinguished Scottish Nonjuror, and is 
marked privately throughout, not only according to the order of 
the Communion Office of 1718, but it contains, in MS., all the 
Prayers and Rubrics of that Office, requisite for the administra- 
tion of Baptism, Confirmation, and the Visitation of the Sick, 
according to the “usages” already mentioned. It is much more 
than probable, therefore, that the Office of Bishop Gadderar was, 
in the main, the Office of Collier, published in 1718. 

Hitherto the old Scottish Liturgy of 1637 seems to have 
prevailed, as the only printed form, but accommodated to the 
primitive order of celebration (as expressed in the ancient 
Offices, and upheld thus early in Scotland) by private marks, 
made, with the authority of the Bishop, by both priests and people. 
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In the year 1735, however, an “impression” was made of this 
«“ marked” Office, under what has been called a false title, the 
history and cause of which we shall leave Mr. Cheyne to tell :— 

“ There is, it must be admitted, an appearance of disingenuousness in the 
title of this Office. It seems to profess to be what strictly speaking it is not 
—the Office authorized by Charles I. But certainly no deception was in- 
tended, as none could possibly have been successful for any length of time. 
The note on the title-page gave warning that there was, at least, an alteration 
of arrangement. This title-page has its history. 

“The Rev. Andrew Gerard, who was Bishop of Aberdeen from 1747 ta 1767, 
writing to Bishop Alexander in 1744, with reference apparently te this accu- 
sation of Dundass, gives the following account of the first publication cf the 
Office in question. ‘Bishop Gadderar, on his coming to Aberdeen, caused 
some hundred copies of that Office (the Scottish of 1637), as it was first 
published, to be printed for this diocese, and though no manner of alteration 
was made in those copies, yet he still used it, as did his clergy by his advice 
and the apparent reasonableness of the thing, in that order of the parts in 
which the Office complained of appears. All the clergy marking that order 
on the back of the title-page, with a pen, for their own direction, as did 
several of the laity their own copies; but those who could not write, and 
others of the laity, whose memories were not so prompt as to follow and 
readily join in performing the Office, being thus at a loss, two young mer- 
chants, hoping to make a penny by the ready sale of them, caused the new 
impression to be cast off for the benefit and ease of thé laity, and gave it the 
title it has without consulting with any clergyman in the thing; so that it was 
a good while ere we knew by whose procurement it was dene. But the benefit 
of it being apparent, the copies were all bought up, and more called for, so 
that this country is now full of them. The blundering redundance in the 
prayer of Oblation, shows that the clergy had no hand in the matter, and the 
addition in a different character to the first title-page, shows that there is a 
transposition of the parts, and that these young men had no intention to palm 
a falsehood on the world. This impression was after Bishop Gadderar’s 
death.’ 

“The ‘impression’ referred to was evidently that of 1735, which mentions 
no place or printer’s name, but corresponds to the description given by Bishop 
Gerard, and to the date which he assigns—‘ After Bishop Gadderar’s death.’ 
That eminent Bishop died in 1733, and it is not likely that there would have 
been an edition of the Office in the intervening year, followed by another in 
1735.” —Cheyne, pp. 26, 27. 

As time advanced, bringing fresh prospects of peace and 
tranquillity in its train, the Scottish Office, as now re-modelled, 
gained ground rapidly, and was establishing itself everywhere 
north of the Forth, in the possession of a prescriptive authority. 
The demand for copies of it increased, and the craving for some 
synodical expression in its favour, and for its firmer establish- 
ment, became general. Bishop Dunbar, the then Primus, 
addressed his brethren on the bench, in 1743, to ascertain their 
sentiments on this subject:—“I know not if it will be con- 
venient, at this time, to enjoin the use of the Scottish Com- 
munion Office, though it ought to be recommended. One, more 
primitive and excellent, which cost Dr. Rattray* much labour, 

* The work here referred to is that very learned compilation entitled “The 
Ancient Liturgy of the Church of Jerusalem,” &c. &c., published the year after 
Bishop Rattray’s death, by Bettenham, London. The learned Bishop died on the 


Feast of the Ascension, 1743. His work is very valuable, and very scarce. Will 
no one undertake to edit a new edition? 
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and which he has left in a very fair manuscript, may one day be 
published, and received with universal admiration.” Accordingly, 
a synod of Bishops was held at Edinburgh in this year, a Code 
of Canons was enacted, and an express “ recommendation, in the 
strongest terms, of the use of the Scottish Liturgy, in the ad- 
ministration of the Holy Communion,” was issued to the Clergy. 
Soon after this, the English Service-book received its first direct 
authoritative sanction in Scotland. <A declaration was signed by 
all the Bishops, declaring themselves to be “ in full communion 
with the Church of England, as a sister Church, and allowing 
the use of the English Liturgy to such of their Presbyters as 
chose to minister by it.” 

In 1755 another revision of the Scottish Office took place. 
The Church had gone through many bitter and searching trials 
since the promulgation of the last edition. A series of 
tyrannical edicts and barbarous inflictions of civil penalties, 
such as disgrace the annals of a Christian country, and will for 
ever tarnish the reign of George II., had well-nigh suppressed 
the Church by the violence of mere political animosity. From 
1746 to the accession of George III. was the reign of a dark 
and unclean spirit—proud, persecuting, selfish, intolerant, and 
intolerable. The world, with all the mean and worthless ele- 
ments of a plotting, jealous expediency, was at work, and the 
kingdom of Christ seemed withdrawn from mortal eyes, because 
of the dark and gloomy cloud wherewith its enemies had veiled 
it, and the iron arm of oppression, which had crushed its minis- 
tering servants. That a new edition of the Liturgy should be 
necessary, on the arrival of brighter days, need excite no sur- 
prise. Of the former issue few, doubtless, remained. The new 
Book was entitled, “ The Communion Office for the use of the 
Church of Scotland, as far as concerneth the Ministration of 
that Holy Sacrament. Authorized by King Charles I. anno 1636;” 
and its variations were very few. The words of Institution were 
brought in before the Invocation, and the Offertory preceded 
the Exhortation ; but directions were given to begin the Office 
with the latter, and of the former to read the passage from 
1 Chron. xxix. when presenting the Elements and alms on the 
altar. The Roman form, “ may be to us,” not the Oriental, 
“may become,” was adopted, and the modern addition was made, 
“ So that we, receiving them according to thy Son, our Saviour 
Jesus Christ’s holy institution, in remembrance of His death 
and passion, may be partakers of the same His most blessed 
body and blood.” 

We now come to the last revision of the Scottish Book, which 
brings us to the form in which it exists at present. This took 
place in 1765, or, as Mr. Cheyne affirms, in 1764 :— 

“The date assigned to the revision is wrong. It should have been 1761. 1 


have now before me an edition of ‘The Communion Office, for the use of the 
Church of Scotland, as far as concerneth the ministration of that Holy Sacra- 
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ment. Edinburgh: Printed for Drummond, at Ossian’s Head, 1764.’ It 
corresponds in every particular to the Office now in use, which identifies it 
with the revised edition mentioned by Skinner, and fixes the date of the 
revision at least not later than that year. A second edition (Leith: Printed 
and sold by Alex. Robertson, 1765) followed next year, brought out under the 
inspection of Bishop Forbes, as the former had been under that of Bishop 
Falconer. The publication of two editions in such rapid succession, shows 
that the revised Office must have passed into immediate and general use, 
implying a simultaneous act of authority on the part of the Bishops, at least 
individually, which implies again that the review had been a deliberately 
concerted act. The only allusion to previous consultation among the Bishops, 
that has fallen in my way, occurs in a private letter from the Rev. George 
Innes, (Bishop of Brechin, 1778) to Bishop Alexander, dated 23d Feb., 1763, 
in which he says, ‘ Bishop Gerard bids me tell you that, with regard to what 
Bishop F[alconer?] proposes about altering or amending the Communion 
Office, he is not fond of any further alterations, as we have everything 
essential, and our enemies are so apt to make a bad use of anything of this 
kind. He said a good deal on this head too long for me to write, but con- 
cluded with the Latin observation, “ Incertis de salute pro gloria minime 
certandum.”’ Now, this extract shows that the revision was no ill-con- 
sidered act, that it did not proceed without being discussed, and was not so 
entirely unobserved by enemies as some would have it supposed.” — Cheyne, p. 22. 

The alterations in this Office are very “minute,” but not so 
“unimportant,” we think, as Mr. Cheyne has stated. The 
restoration of the primitive words in the Invocation, and the 
exclusion of the clause “ So that we, &c.” have contributed to 
raise this Office to the highest standard of the early Liturgies. 
Our Lord spoke His blessed words without any manner of 
restriction, “This is My Body,” and the Catholic Church, 
except where the Canon of the Mass has prevailed, has invariably 
prayed that the consecrated bread and cup may be made that 
Body and Blood, which our Lord called them, without limita- 
tion or restraint. 

In 1811 ageneral Ecclesiastical Synod ratified and confirmed 
the authoritative use of this Office; a second, in 1828, did like- 
wise; anda third was summoned, and met in 1838, the enactments 
of which form the present code of discipline in the Scottish 
Church. Among them is the following extract from Canon X XI. 
“Whereas it is acknowledged by the Twentieth and Thirty- 
fourth of the Thirty nine Articles, that not only the Church in 
general, but every particular or National Church, hath authority 
to ordain, change, and abolish ceremonies or rites of the Church 
ordained only by man’s authority, so that all things be done to 
edifying ; the (Episcopal) Church in Scotland, availing herself 
of this inherent right, hath long adopted, and very generally used, 
a form for the celebration of the Holy Communion, known by 
the name of the Scottish Communion Office; which form hath 
been justly considered, and is hereby considered, as the authorized 
service of the (Episcopal) Church, in the administration of that 
sacrament; it is hereby enacted that the Scottish Communion 
Office continue to be held of primary authority in this Church ; 
and that it shall be used, not only in all consecrations of Bishops, 
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but also at the opening of all General Synods.” We here annex 
a tabular view of the Scottish Offices, as respects the order of 
service, showing how very slight the later variations have been. 
By way of test for the three most important points, we place first, 
the order of— 


The Roman, Milanese, and African 


Liturgies. 


4. Consecration Prayer. 
5. Words of Institution. 
6. Oblation. 


Use of 1637. 


. Offertory. 
. Prayer for the 
Church. 
. Exhortation. 
. Invitory. 
. Confession. 
. Absolution. 
. Comfortable 
Words. 
3. Sursum Corda. 
3. Consecration 


Lilurgies. 


5. Words of Institution. 


6. 
4. 


Oblation. 
Consecration Prayer. 


SCOTTISH OFFICES. 


“ Marked” Use of 
1637. 


Same order as use 
of 1764. 


Use of 1743. 


. Exhortation. 

. Offertory. 

. Sursum Corda. 
. Prayer of Con- 

secration. 
. Words of Insti- 
tution. 
- Obdlation. 


The rest same as 
1764. 


Use of 1755. 
Same as use of 
1764. 


2. Offertory. 
1. Exhortation. 


But directed to be} 5. 
6. Consecration 


used as 


1. Exhortation. 
2. Offertory. 


and The Oriental, Egyptian, Ethiopian, 
Gailican, Ephesian, § Mozarabic 


Use of 1764. 


. Exhortation. 

. Offeitory. 

- Sursum Corda. 
. Words of Insti- 


tution. 
Oblation. 


Prayer. 


. Prayer for the 


Church. 


. Lord’s Prayer. 
. Invitory. 


Prayer. 

- Words of Insti- 10. Confession. 
tution. 11. Absolution. 

5. Oblation. 12. Comfortable 

. Lord’s Prayer. Words. 

3. Prayer of Hum- 13. Prayer of Hum- 
ble access. ble access. 

- Communion. 14. Communion. 

















We now turn to the circumstances which have demanded a 
statement of the preceding facts. 

An agitation, as ill-timed and perilous as can well be con- 
ceived, in the midst of trials and difficulties which can only 
be met on the highest ground of the Church’s internal resources, 
her gifts of discipline and a pure faith—an agitation, we say, has 
been attempted to be “got up,” against the Scottish Eucharistic 
Office, on the twofold plea, alike miserable and weak ; Ist. That 
it is heterodox and unauthoritative; and 2dly, That if neither 
heterodox nor unauthoritative, it is inconvenient. 

Of the two, the latter pretext is the most powerless; it is 
almost beneath notice ; and but for the attention which the per- 
sonal respect due to some of its abettors may, perhaps, gain for 
it, it would be simply contemptible. The memorialists of Glasgow, 
and Ross and Moray, to whom it belongs, have surely forgotten, 
that, whatever unhappy concessions in times past, a wicked and 
persecuting state policy may have extorted from the Church; 
whatever compromise of her high independence, for the sake of 
peace and rest from persecution, she may have consented to 
make, in the days of her prostration, the season has gone by 
when such demands were proposed, or such compliances were 
necessary. We are, by this time, sick of “ expediencies,” and a 
dear-bought lesson has convinced us that, short of the high and 
manly and straight-forward line of truth and duty, there is no 
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safe path for us to tread. The “ movement” in the Church has 
taught us little, if it has not opened up this much-forgotten 
principle of Catholic practice, and impressed it with a deep and 
unfading reality on our hearts and minds,—that Christ’s Church, 
in her faith, and her ritual, and her discipline, is a kingdom 
distinct from, independent of, and above the world, with 
standards and tests of truth unmoved and immoveable by earthly 
weights and measures. 

But this conviction, in all its solemn gravity, has arisen, with 
fresh and awakened energy, in the minds of men; it is making 
its way, like the flow of a mighty tide, into the hidden places of 
the Church’s empire, and great results are proving its presence. 
No longer are we content with the shelter of an “ Establishment;” 
mere Protestantism does not satisfy us. Our eyes are raised to 
the first principle of an apostolic commission; the Church of the 
State is lost in the Church of Christendom, and Catholic affirma- 
tives supply the place of bare Protestant negations. Men, haply, 
are not less restless and unquiet ; but the spirit that moves them 
works not with that downward impetus which, not long ago, 
seemed to be hurrying us into the cheerless wastes of Socinian 
infidelity, through the comfortable and self-satisfying pastures 
of Erastian indifference: we are being borne upward; we are 
making haste to forget ourselves, and our own ease, and our own 
convenience; we are learning to study; and study is eliciting 
truth; and truth is bringing forth asense of our needs; and our 
needs are sending us to our prayers. We are all craving 
something which we seem, somehow, to have lost; and the sense 
of this loss is opening our hearts, and enlarging our affections, 
and increasing our love and reverence, and veneration for those 
blessings which we still retain. Our holy mother, the Church, 
is showing us her gifts, and the more we are listening to her, and 
witnessing her treasures, the closer we are learning to cling to 
her side; our courage for her is waxing stronger, our devotion 
is growing warmer; we begin to be jealous for her honour and 
integrity, and withal indignant, lest in the hour of trial we 
should be thought unworthy to fight for her, suffer for her, die 
for her. 

And is this the time to make such an appeal as the Glasgow 
Petition; an appeal from the Clergy against their Church, not 
because she is unfaithful and heretical; but because her more 
primitive and catholic ritual exposes them to personal inconve- 
nience and distress; because it is more expedient, and lucra- 
tive, and comfortable, and, it may be, aristocratic, to be in all 
respects like their neighbour, the “ English Establishment,” than 
to stand out, pointed at, and vilified, and misrepresented ;—self- 
denying witnesses to the purity of their own primitive ritual! 
We know not whether to bewail most the unhappy exhibition of 
a time-serving spirit, acting (as it would seem, avowedly) against 
their own convictions of (per se) truth, or the unconscious isola- 
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tion from that higher and better atmosphere of thinking and 
judging around them, which the memorializing Clergy have mani- 
fested. If they had objected to the doctrine of the Office, there 
would have been a tangible and defensible ground of appeal 
against it, however, in their case, unjustifiable ; but to object, that 
it is inconvenient, and likely to give increased offence, or diminish 
the numbers of their congregation, (a pounds shilling and pence 
consideration, ) is so unworthy and lamentable a plea, that it is 
only equalled by the self-confidence and insensibility to passing 
events which could venture to risk such an appeal on the judg- 
ment of their Bishop and the Church. 

We have no wish to point out individuals, or to do other than 
lament, in earnest sorrow, that such a line should have been 
taken; but we must acquit the indigenous clergy of Scotland 
from any participation in its guilt. The Glasgow Memorial was 
the movement of a few priests of English or Irish ordination, 
some of them but recently admitted to holy orders; and all of 
them affording much cause to fear, that though in the Scottish 
Church, they were never of it. For the proceedings in Ross and 
Moray, so far as they are publicly announced, two gentlemen 
are responsible, one a priest from England, of very extreme views, 
the other a convert from Presbyterianism, of little more than 
five years’ standing, who may be good, and pious, and earnest 
individuals, but by no means qualified to impugn the orthodoxy 
of the Church in which they minister, or to assign the terms on 
which the divisions within her fold shall be healed. 

But another class of objectors are they with whom, if it is 
more diff cult to treat as brethren, it is much plainer and easier 
to deal as adversaries. We must be allowed to think that they 
have been at least open and distinct in their ultimate measures, 
and that, being, without question, the original movers in the agita- 
tion, they have, in one sense, a claim on our respect, which their 
less intrepid followers have failed to establish. ‘Their position has 
given them this advantage; they arealready without the walls of the 
city; and it is ever easier, because safer, to keep up the attack from 
without, than to commence it from within. It is difficult—with 
most men it is impossible—to carry on war in the disguise of a 
friend, and yet succeed in the effort to seem honest. We do not 
urge any inference from this difficulty, as implicating parties of 
whom we have spoken; we simply assert the fact, and maintain 
that, whilst it is much more single-minded to declare, without 
reserve, and on its own merits, an enmity which we cannot 
conceal, than to colour it over with specious pleas of frendship, 
behind which threats may be detected, the false appearances 
can never be maintained for long,—an open rupture must come 
at last. 

We are convinced, therefore, that a sore trial of her faith and 
firmness is in store for the Scottish Church; these ‘* memorials” 
are harbingers of a season of probation ; in our days the ground 
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of “ expediency” is ridiculous, if it were not worse; it cannot be 
sustained; and as it falls, the real position of those who have 
taken it will be assumed; they will range themselves with all 
the others who attack the faith ab eatra, and the question will 
be for the Church, not, whether other rites and ceremonies and 
forms may as well consist with her purity, as the “ inconvenient” 
ones which she possesses of her own; but, whether she has 
inherent strength and courage enough to maintain the high and 
honourable post which God has assigned her, as an independent 
witness to the Catholic faith. Thank God, there is no position 
from which her enemies may seek to trouble and vex her, on 
which, if true to herself, she cannot afford to meet them; and we 
are very slow to believe, that any of her sons are cold-hearted 
enough to shrink from the contest, if it must needs be endured. 

It is a most painful and humiliating fact—over which we, in 
England, have need to mourn in earnest—that as yet the evils in 
existence, andin prospect, for the ScottishChurch, have proceeded 
from the lamentable deficiencies in our own practical system, 
which permits men to go forth, bearing our commission, appeal- 
ing to our authority, claiming our protection, and yet denying 
our standards, and contravening the Catholic spirit of our con- 
stitution. This is, in part, the result of disciplinal inertness, 
acting on the privilege of broad and comprehensive formularies ; 
it is impossible but that some degree of irregularity must, in 
consequence, widely prevail; it is the just cost at which we en- 
joy our latitude ; and while we are permitted—within the same 
limits—to neutralize the lower by the higher tone, the Protestant 
negations by the Catholic positions of our Church, we have no 
right to complain. But, broad as it is, there are bounds even 
to our license; and the distressing reflection is, that many who 
have gone from us to our Scottish sister, freed from their sub- 
jection to English diocesan authority, have set these bounds at 
defiance; and, regardless not only of the spirit, but the actual 
letter of the Prayer-book, have set themselves to defend a heresy 
in justification of a previous schism ! 

We have no intention to enter into controversy with these 
gentlemen; they have placed themselves in such a position that 
it is impossible for us, consistently with our Christian dignity, to 
notice them as individuals, did the awful subject itself, and the 
unhappy spirit in which they have approached it, permit us, on 
other grounds, to run hastily into a discussion. We are sorry, 
not more for the miserable man himself, than for the Bishop who 
is responsible ‘for his parish, that a Mr. Craig (a curate in the 
Diocese of Peterborough, who has forced himself, uninvited, 
into the controversy) should have outdone the schismatics 
themselves in the manifestation of ignorance and irreverence, 
(we wish we could not say blasphemy ) which his pamphlet bears 
His ignorance may be his misfortune, not his fault, and we can 
only pity the bad taste and feeling which could induce him to 
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inflict it on the public; but his irreverence must be the unhappy 
result of unbelief, and is a fitting subject for our prayers on his 
behalf. 

With regard to the (so called) arguments of these writers, 
professing, as they do, to be suggestions of the Anglican faith, in 
opposition to the Scottish ritual, they may mislead simple-minded 
people, who have imbibed the mistaken, though not unnatural, 
notion, that to be Anglican is a better test of purity, than to be 
Catholic. We have merely to observe, however, and that 
advisedly, that their professions of Anglicanism are simply 
fallacious. We cannot recognise them, in any sense, as speaking 
for the Church of England. They are in the ab eatra position 
of independent teachers; maintaining their own systems, against 
the Church, and only availing themselves of her mild and 
moderate temper, to give themselves a weight and importance 
which they cannot create. Their position is identical with that 
of the Schwenckfeldians in the sixteenth, and the whole body of 
Puritans in the seventeenth centuries. On the great testing 
questions of the Sacraments and the Apostolic Commission, it is 
distinctly antagonistic to the Holy Catholic faith. The his- 
torical references which we have before given serve to confirm 
this statement; we shall strengthen it farther by an induction 
of testimonies. 

The (so called) peculiarities of the Scottish Office, which are 
said to make it heterodox and un-Anglican, are—1. Its doctrine 
of a sacrifice; 2. Its prayer of consecration. ‘There are other 
points subordinaté to these, but we need not enter upon them at 
present. 

1. Its doctrine of a sacrifice conveyed in the two-fold oblation. 
This is not the place for us to enlarge, as we might, upon the 
scriptural evidence for this mysterious truth. All worship ever 
was, and ever will be performed, as a sacrifice ; and the Christian 
dispensation only differs in this respect from the Jewish, that 
the bloody prospective sacrifices are taken away, and the un- 
bloody retrospective sacrifice instituted in their stead. The 
Priest after the order of Melchisedec has come, and all sacrifices, 
except that of bread and wine, which Melchisedec brought forth 
to Abraham, have ceased. But the sacrifice remains; else St. 
Paul’s comparison of the Eucharist with the sacrificial feasts of 
the Gentiles would be unmeaning, We are said to be pariakers 
of the table of the Lord, in respect of the bread and wine, and 
to eat of the altar, in respect of the oblation.* That the obla- 
tion should be twofold, is in no way contrary to Holy Scripture; 
the first being the offering of unconsecrated bread and wine to 





* 1 Cor x. 20,21; Heb. xiii. 10. The objection to using altars, if good and solid, 
holds equally against tables. Mr. Holloway has carefully shown that the heathens 
had their sacred tables, in imitation of the “Holy Table” in the Mosaic tabernacle, 
and that this observance was common and general. Hence, as Archbishop Potter 
observes, we may learn why such veneration was paid to tables among the heathen, 
and why eating at one table was a sign of friendship. 
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God, in acknowledgment of His sovereignty and bounty; and 
the second, the proper Eucharistic oblation, the offering of the 
sacramental Body and Blood of our Lord in memory of His 
sacrifice and passion. And this is done, because it is not enough 
to “show forth our Saviour’s death,” unless we “show” it in the 
manner which He commanded. Our Lord offered a sacrifice at 
the institution, and commanded His disciples to do* what He 
had done; if, therefore, we only report the oblatory part, with- 
out performing it, we cannot be said to do what our blessed Lord 
commanded us. And the same may be affirmed, 

2. Of the Invocation of the Holy Spirit, conveyed in the 
Prayer of Consecration. Our blessed Lord, at the institution 
of the Holy Communion, blessed the Bread and the Cup,— 
eiAdynoag Kal evxaplornouct and “blessing in the language 
of Scripturet means praying for a blessing; but, the blessings 
of God the Father are conveyed by the Holy Spirit; to 
“bless” the Elements, therefore, is to pray for the descent of 
the Holy Ghost upon them. Again, St. Paul, speaking of 
praying in an unknown tongue, puts the question, “ Else, 
when thou shalt bless with the Spirit, how shall he that 
occupieth the room of the unlearned say Amen, at thy giving of 
thanks—iai ry of evxapioriq.”§ This passage Hammond, 
following the Fathers, interprets of the blessed Eucharist; 
“blessing with the Spirit,” therefore, and St. Paul's other 
expression—‘“ the cup of blessing,” ||—applicable to this Holy 
Sacrament, can have but one plain meaning,—praying for a 
blessing to be conveyed by the Spirit. The result of our Lord’s 
“blessing” was the solemn and mysterious assurance--“ This is 
my Body,” “this is my Blood”—not, to you,—but, without 
restriction or addition. ‘The Scottish Office is, therefore, more 
scriptural in its Prayer of Consecration, because it prays simply 
that the elements may “become” what our blessed Lord at first 
made them. All the rest is an act of pure, humble, self-for- 
getting faith. 

But it is not intended that we should deduce from Holy 
Scripture the express words and ceremonies by which even the 
most sacred parts of our worship shall be conducted; and Scrip- 
ture being thus silent on details, the consentient testimony of 
the Church Catholic is our only guide to the mind of Scripture, 
as it was understood by those who lived in apostolic times. 
Now, St. Basil has assured us, that most of the mystic, or sacra- 





* The word zoey here used signifies “to offer a sacrifice,” inthe LXX. See 
Exod. xxix. 36, 38, 39; and x. 25; Lev. vi. 22; ix. 7, 16; xiv. 19, 30; xvii. 8, 9; 
xxiii. 12; 1 Kings viii, 64; 2 Kings x. 24, 25; and so it is used by the early 
Fathers. Clem. Rom. Ep.i. 40. Just. Martyr, Dial. pp. 219, 215. 

t Matt. xxvi.; Mark xiv. ; Luke xxi.; 1 Cor. xi. 

t Numb. vi. 24; 1 Sam. ix. 13;* Joel ii. 14; Mal. ii. 1—3. 

§ 1 Cor. xiv. 16. Hammond in loc. || 1 Cor. x. 16. 





. * Samuel’s offering sacrifice is called his blessing it, and thences Sacrifice are called 
lessings, 
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mental worship, was handed down by tradition, which, therefore, 
is the only real standard of appeal in our present inquiry. To 
this test the Scottish Office must be brought,—no other can 
supply its place: to be Anglican is not its ambition; it aims at 
being Catholic, and aims not in vain. 

All the liturgies of Christendom (except the later Roman and 
the English) conspire to confirm its purity of expression, and its 
accuracy of arrangement. In their Invocation and Oblation 
they are identical. The Liturgy of St. James, for the Greeks; 
of St. Mark, for the Church of Alexandria; the Liturgy in the 
Apostolic Constitutions; of St. Gregory Nazianzen; of St. Basil; 
the Syriac Anaphora; the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom; 
the Liturgy of St. Cyril of Alexandria; and other numerous 
liturgies which Dr. Brett has not collated. Renaudot, in his 
Collection (vol. ii. pp. 32—619) mentions no less than thirty- 
three, which expressly, and in full terms, contain the solemn 
portions of the service, for which the Scottish Office is now on 
its defence. We shall only add, on this head, that the learned 
Dr. Grabe has carefully supplied a catena of Fathers, who, with 
one consent, bear testimony on the same awful subject,—Justin 
Martyr, Ireneus, Origen, Cyril of Jerusalem, Ephrem Syrus, 
Basil the Great, Gregory Nyssen, “Ambrose, and Optatus. 
Whatever else the Scottish Office may be, therefore, he is a 
bold man who dares to say it is not Catholic. 

But we are ready to show, also, that it is both Anglican and 
Anti-Roman. We are free to confess, that it is more Anglican 
than our own, in the proportion by which it more closely 
resembles our first reformed Liturgy, and has escaped the unfor- 
tunate concessions, which were made in words, if not in things, 
to foreign “ Reformers.” The best Anglicans, however, have 
always lamented our departure from that distinct and dogmatic 
assertion of the truth, which the Scottish ritual conveys,—the 
surest preservative against Rome on the one hand, and Geneva 
on the other. They have not been dissatisfied that, in the 
course of God’s providence, a less explicit Office has been com- 
mitted to them, because their own First Book of Edward—always 
recognised on the score of its purity—still exists as a source of 
appeal; but they have never failed to protest against the 
Zuinglianism, which erects Bucer and Martyr into expositors of 
our Service-book, and to approve the Catholicism which makes 
the Scottish Office a witness to the higher ground of our own. 
We have only room for a very small selection of testimonies of 
a more particular character. But for a confirmation of the 
general doctrines, as set forth in the Scottish Office, we refer, 
besides Edward's First Book, and the Homilies and Canons of 
the English Church, to Bishops Ridley, Montague, Bilson, 
Overall, Morton, Andrewes, Sutton, White, Laud, Bramhall, 
Cosins, Sparrow, Fell, Taylor, Ken, Hackett, Beveridge, Bull, 
Hickes, Wake, Sharp, Wilson, and Philpotts,—to Hooker, 
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Donne, Jackson, Mede, Herbert, Hammond, Thorndike, L’Es- 
trange, Comber, Johnson, Scandret, Leslie, Brett, Wheatly, 
and Grabe; the declared sentiments of whom will be found in 
the Appendix to Dr. Pusey’s celebrated Sermon. Among direct 
witnesses to the Scottish Liturgy, we may call 

Archbishop Laud :— 


“ When the Commissioners urged, the Scottish Book had inverted the order 
of the Communion in the English Liturgy, the Archbishop, amongst other 
things, replies, ‘ That the Scottish Liturgy, in this respect, comes nearer the 
Primitive Church than the English, and for that reason ought to have the pre- 
ference, and for this he appeals to the judgment of the learned. From hence 
he infers a great deal of will and weakness in those who call this a new Com- 
munion, only hecause some of the prayers are removed from their former 
situation.’ ”’ * 


Bishop Horsley :— 

“T have no scruple in declaring to you, what, some years since, I declared 
to Bishop Drummond, that I think the Scottish Office more conformable to the 
primitive models, and, in my private judgment, more edifying than that which 
we now use; insomuch that, were I at liberty to follow my own private judg- 
ment, I would myself use the Scotch Office in preference. The alterations 
which were made in the Communion Service, and stood in the First Book of 
Edward VI., to humour the Calvinists, were, in my opinion, much for the 
worse.” + 


Archdeacon Daubeny :— 

“ The [Episcopal] Church in Scotland keeps close to the original pattern of 
the Primitive Church, and with the Church of England, considering the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper to be a feast upon a sacrifice, to constitute it such, 
makes that which is feasted upon, first, a sacrifice, by having it offered up by 
a priest.” ¢ 

He who passed such an encomium upon the Church herself, 
cannot be supposed to have overlooked her Liturgy; let us, 
therefore, hear 

Bishop Horne :— 

“He had such an opinion of this Church, as to think, that if the Great 
Apostle of the Gentiles were upon earth, and it were put to his choice with 
what denomination of Christians he would communicate, the preference would 
poor be given to the Episcopalians of Scotland, as most like to the people 

e had been used to.” § 

But the fairest way is to take the specific doctrines of the 
Office, and show that they may be confirmed by a catena of 
Anglicans. Let a few suftice. 

1. For the sacrifice in the Eucharist. 

Homily concerning Prayer and Sacraments, and Bp. Jewel. 

“A constitution of Justinian, wherein the Eucharist is called the Holy 
Oblation, is cited with a probation ; and in the same Homily is recommended 
Justin Martyr’s description of the Eucharistic solemnity, ‘ We offer our Lord’s 
cup mixt with wine :’ upon which Jewel, who had a hand in the Second Book 


of Homilies, observes, ‘ St. Cyprian saith, ‘‘ We offer the Lord’s cup,” meaning 
thereby the wine contained in the cup. So likewise St. Austin, “ The Church 





* History of the Troubles of Archbp. Laud, p. 113. 
+ Private Letter to the Rev. John Skinner. 
t Daubeny’s Guide to the Church, vol. ii. p. 414. 
§ Jones’s Life of Horne, p. 176. 
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offereth up the sacrifice of Bread and Wine.” Thus saith St. Cyprian, thus 
saith St. Austin, thus say the godly Fathers of the Church of Christ. These 
are no bones, Mr. Harding, they are the food of everlasting life.’ ” * 


Canon 7th :— 


« The Holy Table is, and may be, called an altar by us, in that sense in 
which the Primitive Church called it an altar.” 

Laud :— 

“ At and in the Eucharist, we offer up to God three sacrifices; one by the 
priest only—the commemorative sacrifice of Christ’s death, represented in bread 
broken, and wine poured out; another, by the priest and the people jointly, and 
that is, the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving for all the benefits aid graces 
we receive by the precious death of Christ; the third, by every particular man 
for himself only, and that is, the sacrifice of every man’s body and soul to serve 
Him in both all the rest of his life for this blessing thus bestowed on him.”’+ 


Hammond :— 


‘“‘ The Protestants of the Church of England believe and reverence, as much 
as any, the Sacrifice of the Eucharist, as the most substantial and essential act 
of our religion ; and doubt not but the word Missa (Mass) has fitly been used 
by the Western Church to signify it; and herein abhor and condemn nothing 
but the corruptions and mutilations which the Church of Rome, without care 
of conforming themselves to the universal, have admitted in the celebration.”t 


Patrick :— 


“It is certain that it was not common bread and wine which the ancient 
Christians prayed might become the Body and Blood of Christ, but bread and 
wine first sanctified, by being offered to God with thanksgiving, and presented 
to Him, with due acknowledgments, that He was the Lord and Giver of all 
things.” § 


Bull :— 


“‘ They hold the Eucharist to be a commemorative sacrifice, and so do we. 
This is the constant language of the ancient liturgies. ‘ We offer, by way of 
commemoration, pepynpeévos;’ according to our Saviour’s words, when He 
ordained this holy rite, ‘Do this in remembrance of me.’ In the Eucharist, 
then, Christ is offered, not hypothetically, as the Trent fathers have determined, 
(for so He was but once offered,) but commemoratively only; and this com- 
memoration is made to God the Father, and is not a bare remembering, or 
putting ourselves in mind of Him.” || 


Mede :— 


“Tf thou bringest thy gift unto the altar, and there rememberest,’ &c. 
The ancient Christians took this to be an evangelical constitution, wherein our 
Saviour implied, by way of anticipation, that He would leave some rite to His 
Church, instead of and after the manner of the sacrifices of the law, which 
should begin with an oblation, as they did; and that, to require this proper and 

eculiar qualification in the offerer, to be at peace, and without enmity with his 
other. Hence, also, they may seem to have learned to call bread and wine 
aya Spa—the holy gifts—from the word which our Saviour useth.” § 


Potter :— 


“« It is plain, both from the design and nature of the Lord’s Supper, and from 
the concurrent testimony of the most primitive Fathers, who conversed with the 





* Quoted in Mr. Laurence’s Review of the Bishop of Oxford’s Charge, 1733. 
+ Conference with Fisher, §. 35, p. 305. 

ft Pref. to-Disp. Dispatched, p. 164. § Christian Sacrifice, p. 77. 

|| Answer to Bishop of Meaux, Hickes’ Letters, p. 246. 

J Mede’s Works, on the name Altar, sec. 11. 
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Apostles, or their disciples, that it was reckoned throughout the whole world, 
a commemorative sacrifice, or the memorial of our Lord offered upon the cross, 
which, being first dedicated to God by prayer and thanksgiving, and afterwards 
eaten by the faithful, was, to all intents, the same to them as if they had really 
eaten the natural Body and Blood of Christ, which are thereby represented.” * 


2. For the Prayer of Consecration. ‘ 
Morton :— - 


“The first transgression of the (now) Church of Rome, in contradicting Chrisé, 
His canon, is collected out of these words, ‘ and he blessed it;’ which concern 
the consecration of this sacrament. First, of the bread, the text saith,: He 
‘blessed it.’ Next of the cup, it is said, ‘ when He had given thanks;’ whieh 
words, in your own judgments, are all one, as if it should be said, He blessed sit 
with giving of thanks. By the which word ‘ blessing,’ He doth imply a consecfa- 
tion of this sacrament.” + wen 


Thorndike : 


[Christ’s command] “ is executed, and hath always been executed, ‘by the 
act of the Church upon God’s word of institution, praying that the Holy Ghost, 
coming down upon the present elements, may ad «. them the Body and Blood 
of Christ.” ¢ ‘ 

Jeremy Taylor:— 

“ Have mercy upon us, O heavenly Father, according to thy glorious mercies 
and promises; send Thy Holy Ghost upon our hearts, and let Him als} 
descend upon these gifts, that, by His good, His holy, His glorious Presencé, 
He may sanctify and enlighten our hearts, and He may bless and sane 
these gifts, that this bread may become the Holy Body of Christ—Amen ; an 
this chalice may become the life-giving Blood of Christ. Amen.”§ 


L’Estrange :— 
“ 1 must adhere in judgment to those learned men who derive consecration 


from the word of God, and Prayer. The words of invocation of God’s bless- 
ing, jointly with those of Christ’s institution, constitute the consecration.”|| 


Bingham :— 
“ The form of consecration was always composed of a repetition of the words 
of institution and prayer to God to sanctify the gifts by His Holy Spirit.” 


Bishop Fleetwood :— 
“The Church of Christ did heretofore pray that the Holy Spirit of God 


coming down on the creaturesof bread and wine, might make them the Body 
and Blood of Christ.”** 


Waterland :— 

“ Why this part [Invocation] was struck out in the review, (1552) I know 
not, unless it was owing to some scruple, which, however, was needless, about 
making the memorial before God, which, at that time, might appear to give 
some umbrage to the Popish sacrifice, among such as knew not how to distin- 
guish. However they were, we have still the sum and substance of the primi- 
tive memorial remaining in our present Office; not all in a place, but inter- 
spersed here and there in the exhortations and prayers,” &c.}+ 


Wilson :— 


“ Most merciful God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, look graciously 
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upon the gifts now lying before Thee, and send down Thy Holy Spirit, that He 
may make this bread and this wine the Body and Blood of Thy Christ,” &c.* 
Testimonies, such as these, might be multiplied without end, 
were it necessary ; and the fact may be proved, by the strongest 
evidence, that he is not a good Anglican, if Anglican at all, who 
cannot appreciate the purity of the Scottish Office. The witnesses, 
however, whom we have called, may suffice for the present. 


« “ But it has been said,” observes Mr. Cheyne, “that the present Office used 
in Scotland differs as well from Edward’s First Book, as from the Second, 
and that by the different arrangements of its parts, and the insertion of a very 
remarkable and significant expression, in the Invocation, [‘ become,’ instead 
of ‘be to us’}, it has become essentially Romish, and is intended to teach, and 
does in fact teach ‘ the’ or at least ‘a doctrine of Transubstantiation,’+—so 
loosely do men speak on the most sacred subjects.” 


It is truly pitiable to hear of such combined ignorance, irre- 
verence, and frivolity. Verily, one may cease to wonder at any 
lengths of disobedience and rebellion, and self-seeking, to which 
unhappy men are driven, who suffer themselves to handle thus 
roughly, and at random, the deepest and most awful mystery of 
our redemption. But we repeat it, the Scottish ritual is funda- 
mentally anti-Roman,—much more so thanour own. To prove it, 
Dr. Brett's words are better than ours :— 


“‘ Now I confess those words [‘ be to us’} are in the Canon of the Mass, and 
in the first Liturgy of King Edward, which was plainly taken from that Canon, 
and differs very little from it except in the Rubrics, but they are in no other 
ancient Liturgy. For in all the Greek and Eastern liturgies, as well as in the 
Gallican, Gothic, and Mozarabic liturgies, which were the ancient liturgies of 
the Western Church, before they gave place to the Roman Canon, there is no 
such word as nobis—unto us, in this petition for the descent of the Holy Ghost 
upon the elements; they all, as has been shown, ran in these words: ‘ Make, 
or, let Him make, this bread the Body of Thy Christ, and this cup the Blood of 
Thy Christ,’ without any manner of restriction, and in as express terms as are 
in this prayer. Whether the Cardinals Du Perron or Bellarmine could ever 
desire more [than the insertion of ‘to us’] is a question not very difficult to 
answer. But this is certain, and I have already proved it, that the Cardinals 
Bessarion and Bona, and Arcadius and Goar, as zealous Transubstantiators as 
either Du Perron or Bellarmine, have pleaded as hard for those words ‘ unto 
us,’ as this gentleman or any of his friends can do. A sure argument that 
those words ‘ unto us’ did not, in their opinion, in anywise tend to overthrow 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation, nor that the leaving them out did in any 
measure tend to support that doctrine. I am persuaded this learned answerer 
had not duly considered what advantage he gives the zealous Transubstantiators 
by maintaining such an assertion, that to pray to God to send the Holy Ghost 
to make this Bread the Body of Christ, and this cup the Blood of Christ, without 
restriction, is as much as they can desire. For this is as much as to say, that 
all who use such a prayer maintain, or at least countenanee, the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation, otherwise the zealous Transubstantiators-can have no desire 
gratified by it. If so, then they have a better argument for that doctrine than 
I thought they had. They have the concurrent sense of the primitive Church 
from the Apostles’ days downward,—of the whole Catholic Church,—of all the 
Churches but their own, (theirs being the only Church which has the restriction), 
both Eastern and Western for eight hundred years at least, and of all the Greek 
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and Eastern Churches to this day, to countenance this their absurd opinion. So 
that they must have antiquity, universality, and consent, to support their dov- 
trine of Transubstantion, if the objection here made against this prayer be of 
any weight. Whereas, for my part, I took the doctrine of Tismectictentintion 
to be modern, first started by Paschasius in the ninth century, when the Roman 
Canon only had prevailed in all the Churches of the West, and excluded those 
liturgies, in those parts wherein this prayer was used in the form, order, and 
words which this worthy person is pleased to condemn as teaching that doc- 
trine. But if to call the consecrated bread and wine the Body and Blood of 
Christ, or to pray that they may be made so by consecration, is to teach the 
doctrine of Transubstiation, (and if it be not, the objection is made to no pur- 
pose ;) then what shall we say to our Saviour’s own words—‘ This is my Body,’ 
‘ This is my Blood,’ which were spoken by Him without any restriction. He 
does not say this is my Body unto you, This is my Blood unto you. °Cardinal 
Dn Perron and Bellarmine, and the most zealous Transubstantiators, say that, 
they are as express as they can desire, which is more than many of them have 
said of this prayer; which if they had thought so very much to their purpose 
as is now pretended, they would not have been so zealous in the Council of 
Florence, to get an interpretation of it, by the words unto us—the very words 
which the learned answerer blames us for leaving out.” * 


And now, the Scottish Office being thus Catholic, Anglican, 
and anti-Roman, we demand the reason why its use should be 
laid aside. Has it not authority sufficient ? If it has not, we 
know of no Liturgy in Christendom that ever had. Compiled 
by some of her most learned Bishops,—hallowed by usage and 
prescriptive right,—established by synodical sanction, and con- 
firmed by a formal canon, it possesses the highest authority which 
the Scottish or any other Church could possibly impart. No 
Liturgy ever had a higher. Kings and princes may ratify the 
determinations of councils and synods, and acts of parliament 
may approve and enforce the spiritual enactments of the Church ; 
but their authority over the faithful is none the higher for it. 
The authority of the Church is with us, and the Church is with 
its authority, though in a wilderness or hiding-place, deserted 
by the high and mighty of the earth, and persecuted by the 
princes of the people. The government and discipline of the 
Church is inseparable from its essence, intrinsic to herself, and 
not the grant and constitution of any secular prince or state. 
Christ is appointed by His Father to be King and Lawgiver to 
His Church; He has left power and authority to His own 
representatives for the execution of His laws: Churches may 
be planted, established, and sustained, therefore, where there is 
not only no assistance, but enmity, and opposition, and violence, 
at the hands of kings and secular councils. 

Thus, when the Scottish Church, by God’s permission, enjoyed 
no longer civil protection, but kings and parliaments conspired 
together against her, “to take away her life,” and “root her 
out from among the nations,” so far from sacrificing any of her 
intrinsic privile es, she was cast entirely upon them; she became, 
like the infant kingdom of her Master, a despised, persecuted, 
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contemned Church, but still the rather vigorous and healthy, in 
that her synodical and episcopal decisions had their authority 
with godly persons, without any imperial sanction, and in spite of 
all the opposition and rage of kings against them. She was and 
is on the footing of the ante-Nicene Church, and all her acts 
‘claim the same pure ecclesiastical authority ;—if not the 
strongest, (as parliaments count strength) yet the highest and 
most sacred that can bind the souls of men. 

Scotch Catholics have by this time learnt, too dearly, that the 
Church, following “the prize of the high calling in Christ 
Jesus,” turning her hopes and thoughts to a better home, does 
not enjoy earthly goods, but only uses them,—dwells not here, 
as in her own country, but wars in it, as a foreigner. She has 
her “conversation,” her franchises, and her freedom “in 
heaven.” They can afford, therefore, to bear the scoffs and 
scornings of worldly men; they can pray for and pity (we will 
not say despise) that unhappy hardness of heart, and cruel 
irreverence which can make a jest* of their poverty and 
obscurity, as if such visitations had no sacramental meaning ; or 
as if any branch of Christ’s Church were secure against them; 
they can comfort themselves with the thought that,—while no 
well-informed Christian, much less right-minded Catholic, will 
charge upon their misfortunes and troubles an invalid authority 
for their liturgical offices,— their confessing Bishops and priests 
have been deemed worthy to follow in the footsteps of the 
twelve Patriarchs of the Lerael of God, who were accounted as 
the “scum of the world, and the offscouring of all things.”+ 
Were it a Christian wish, we would express it, that on those 
who make light of the Church’s sufferings, and joke upon them, 
as tests of her imbecility, God’s chastening hand may never fall 
to humble and bring them down: rather may we hope that a 
wholesome experience will one day teach them that the Church 
owes its birth to the Cross, its glory to ignominy, its light to 
the darkness of error, its progress to the attacks of enemies, and 
its stability to losses and disasters.” 

But if the Scottish Office is authoritative in the Northern 
‘Church, so is the English; and it is undesirable to keep up a 
distinction, marring the uniformity which might otherwise exist. 
We have no objections whatever to uniformity, provided any 
thing is gained by it. But it is not necessary to unity ; national 
‘Churches may intercommunicate freely and cordially without it; 
and, therefore, we have strong objections to it, if anything is 
lost by it. If we must have umformity, let it be with gain. Let 
the Church of England adopt the Scottish Office, which is more 
Catholic and primitive, and mig a sense] Protestant, than 
her own; and by so much she will be a gainer, the Church of 
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Scotland remaining as she is. But let it not be with loss. Let 
not the Church of Scotland make herself less Catholic and less 
primitive, because, by sacrificing her Communion Office, she 
might assimilate herself more literally to the Church of 
England. 

Meantime, the Scottish Liturgy is of “ primary authority ;” 
the English Office is only permitted; and there is no good reason 
why it should be otherwise, unless that the English service would 
be better away. “This was the ancient way of preserving peace 
in the Catholic Church,” says Bingham,* “to let different 
Churches, which had no dependence in externals upon one 
another, enjoy their own liberty to follow their own customs 
without contradiction.” “ There is no harm,” said Gregory the 
Greatt to Leander, a Spanish bishop, “done to the Church 
Catholic by different customs, so long as the unity of the faith 
is preserved.” < All ecclesiastical traditions,” says St. Jerome,t 
“are to be observed in such manner as we have received them 
from our forefathers, and the custom of one Church is not to be 
subverted by.the contrary custom of another; every province 
may abound in their own sense, and esteem the rules of their 
ancestors as laws of the Apostles.” “If,” says St. Austin,§ “ we 
dispute about such matters, and condemn the custom of one 
Church by the custom of another, that will be an eternal occa-- 
sion of strife and contention, which will always be diligent 
enough to find out plausible reasonings, when there are no certain 
arguments to show the truth.” And this is the principle upon: 
which the Church of England professes to act. It is quite 
foreign to her temper and spirit to take up, or to seem to take 
up, that monstrous Roman position by which so many parts of 
Christendom are now enslaved, that communion with her can. 
only be purchased by receiving her yoke, and abandoning every 
independent right and privilege. The communion of Christians 
is acommunion of brethren, upon brotherly terms; not of captives, 
who must submit to any terms, or bear what hardships and 
encroachments soever may be imposed. And good Bishop Raitt 
answered well, when he told certain “ memorialists,” in his day, 
that “ no man was properly a member of any Church but that 
to which his birth and residence confined him, and that our 
relation to the Church of England was that of brotherhood to 
a sister Church, and not of membership.” 

We had hoped to conclude our remarks with a twofold 
appeal to Scottish and 10 English Churchmen, as alike interested 
in this important question; but, many and interesting as are the 
topics which suggest themselves, peculiarly momentous to our- 
selves, our limits warn-us to be brief, and we must be content 
with a few words of earnést but respectful call to those whose 
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direct concern and responsibility is apparent. We are not insen- 
sible to the difficulty of our task, as exposing us to much mis- 
representation at the hands of those who seek for ground of 
cavil; but we are fully persuaded of our own singleness of 
purpose, no less than of the entire forgetfulness of personal con- 
siderations, which our sense of duty demands. Painful circum- 
stances cannot be passed over without the risk of giving pain in 
the comments which they suggest; but we desire to avoid all 
bitterness of feeling or severity of language, and aim at nothing 
more than a faithful and sincere expression of our solemn con- 
victions. Above all things, we desire to be reverential and 
respectful when handling such a topic as the present. 

The appearance of three such pamphlets as those which form 
a heading to our article is a subject of real congratulation to the 
Scottish Clergy. In tone and principle they take the highest 
line, and suggest more deep and solid materials for great prac- 
tical purposes than any other Scottish writings have furnished 
for the last thirty years. They are the first instalment of that 
good which God is ever pleased to work out of evil; they are 
the first, let us hope, of a course of wholesome prescriptions, for 
bracing and strengthening and purifying the practical religion 
of Scottish Churchmen. That such a course is needed, none 
who are conversant with the state of things in Scotland will 
deny. It is not that the real system of the Church is defective, 
or her resources few, or her elements of strength insufficient, 
but her limbs have been paralyzed, and now, though the shock 
is over, she has lost trust in their supporting power, and fears to — 
lean upon them with all her weight; she has lost her power of 
active development ; she is without the energy which gives life 
and being and reality to the beautiful theory which she teaches. 
God forbid that we should cast at her one word of irreverent 
censure! our own sad and humiliating and unjustifiable faith- 
lessness as an “ Establishment” have had too large a share in 
producing that timidity and fearful caution which we deplore ; 
but, in proportion to our thankfulness to God, for whatever 
increased zeal, and earnestness, and ‘reality He has been pleased 
to work in ourselves, we are jealous for our beloved sister, and 
deem it a debt due to her, to lend our prayers and exertions 
towards the full development of her Catholic system. For mere 
proselytes—new adherents of “ respectability”—she need never 
be anxious ; she can afford to look down upon the divisions of 
‘those who are without,” with neither hopes nor fears for her 
own numerical strength ; she may, she must have “ great thoughts 
of heart for the schisms of Judah ;” but her concern has but one 
legitimate outlet,—in warmer love and keener zeal for the chil- 
dren whom God hath given her. She must open up her trea- 
sures, and give them that gold Which corrupteth not; she must 
feed them without grudging, that they faint not; she must 
clothe them from her armoury, in full suits of strong mail, that 
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they be not overcome. In a word, she must act, not theorize; 
she must work, not scheme ; she must bestow in things what she 
exhibits in words. 

That was a humbling truth which Hooker told, when he said, 
* Upon the Church there never yet fell a tempestuous storm, 
the vapours whereof were not first noted to rise from coldness in 
affection ;” and who shall say that the present evils and future 
trials which perplex the souls of Scottish Churchmen are not 
the natural result of a feeble and infirm assertion of their own 
great gifts and privileges. To our minds, the simple adoption 
of a sectarian denomination, is significantly painful, as indicating 
a contentedness with a lower position than God has assigned. 
“ Baptists” [as they call themselves], are they, who fancy they 
have attained the only true notion of baptism; “ Unitarians,” 
similarly, of the unity of the Godhead; so also “‘ Presbyterians” 
of the second; and “ Episcopalians” of the first order in the 
ministry. But these are distinctive titles, of which the Catholic 
Churchman, who is indeed one and all— Baptist, Unitarian, Pres- 
byterian, and “piscopalian, knows nothing. They cannot be 
adopted without « oss; whoever, therefore, is a mere Episco- 
palian or Presbyterian, he is so much less a Churchman, “ Uli 
Episcopus ibi Ecclesia =” and*f tur Cuurcu of Scotland calls her- 
self anything but Tur Cuurcu, she is wilfully descending from 
her eminence, and bringing judgments upon her own head. 

The past has been of God's ordering, and we dare not scruti- 
nize too deeply into its ends and causes; but it is neither 
irreverent nor unjust to assert as a mere fact, that as, upon 
practical indecision and apparent indifference in the matter (for 
instance) of the Eucharistic Cftice, has followed irregularity in its 
administration, and the admission to the Church of many Priests, 
from other quarters, of questionable orthodoxy; so, had the 
Clergy been resolute either in the maintenance of their own Office, 
or in the construction of ours according to its standards,—or, 
again, im the fulfilment of the rubrical orders,—the daily prayer, 
the public use of baptism, and the disciplinal provision for the 
season of Lent,—they would have shut the door against many 
intrusions which now perplex them; they would have earned the 
attachment if of a less numerous, yet of a more faithful and steady 
people. Grace breeds grace, and it is impossible but that with 
the increase of ‘ts means, its good results would have been com- 
mensurate. Firmness and zeal in the defence of truth ‘> the 
only antidote to error, and it is impossible but that by the exer- 
cise of them, in the maintenance of the Church’: teaching, the 
disturbers of the Church’s peace would have been scared away. 
We say nothing of pleas and extenuations, which may or may 
not exist ; and therefore we say nothing in the spirit of censure, 
we simply assert the fact; and this, not only, we fear, as respects 
the past; for while we write we are credibly informed that in the 
restoration [for the first time since tiie revolution] of the Church 
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at Jedburgh,—a glorious opportunity, therefore, for taking the 
highest ground,—the old Scottish Office is to be sacrificed to the 
present uncatholic outcry! However this may be, we only seek 
to ground our appeal upon it, in the discharge of our present 
duty. We are thankful to Mr. Cheyne for his able testimony 
to the truth of this, our position—a testimony enhanced and 
consecrated (if we may say it) by the deep thoughtfulness and 
earnestness of spirit, the reverence, and kindness, and solemn 
sense of duty which prevades his tract; and we pray, from our 
inmost soul, that Scottish Churchmen may realize its force, and 
occupy it in faith and firmness. 

“ We have been trusting to our own wisdom, and following our own ways too 
long ; let us now try those of the holy Church. Let us give up the miserable 
system of seeking to increase our numbers rather than our purity ; and if we 
do wish, as it is our duty to endeavour, to bring men over from the ways of 
error, let their first lesson be that of obedience to the laws of the Church, 
instead of allowing them, as hitherto, to prescribe their own terms of com- 
munion ; let them know that there is but one door of entrance for rich and 
poor—that all must enter the sanctuary as suppliants, by bowing the head 
under the consecrated hand of the bishop—and that none are fit or worthy to 
enter there who do not become like little children in docility. He gives but 
poor promise of fidelity to the Church, who enters by an act of disobedience ; 
and the priest shows himself ill qualified for the conversion of souls, who acts 
in contempt of the rule and ‘discipline of Christ,’ which he pledged himself 
to follow. If we had paid somewhat stricter and more uniform attention to 
our own laws of discipline than we have done for a series of years, our 
churches might perhaps have exhibited diminished numbers, but we should 
have had fewer of those elements of confusion which now threaten to rend us 
in pieces. We have neglected to make men feel practically, that admission to | 
the Church is a transcendent privilege, which they cannot claim or take to 
themselves; and thus, instead of receiving humbly the Catholic faith from its 
appointed teachers, they have made their own private judgment the test of 
truth, and now demand that the Church should modify her doctrine to suit 
their loose or heterodox opinions.”— Cheyne, p. 48 


The late decisive exercise of authority by the Bishop of Aber- 
deen, honourable to himself and wholesome to the Church, is an 
earnest of better things. It is cheering also to witness how 
silently, yet surely [we would hope], the sense of past defi- 
ciencies is growing upon Scottish Priests, and nerving them up 
for present exertions. Let Mr. Pratt’s excellent Pastoral Letter 
testify that the day is not far distant when the Church of Scot- 
land will act upon this Catholic conviction; that, under God, 
the full development of aut her gifts and privileges, is her only 
source of strength and power. But she must put forth all her 
elements of vigour; she must, at the very least, use the arm 
which she possesses. There must be no shrinking from the 
self-denying duties which the exercise of her gifts imposes. It 
may be well enough for noble Lords,* who, with all their good 
intentions, have not yet divested themselves of a certain patron- 
izing air towards the Church of their fathers, as if, in at last 
condescending to become her “ friends,” they were doing her 
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honour,—it may be well enough for such Churchmen, who have 
not yet realized what their real responsibilities are, to throw out 
sops to the “ Establishment,” and disclaim, for themselves or 
their “ Communion,” a temper of proselytism and aggression. 
But woe to that branch of Christ’s Church which, as a branch, 
shall forget its position in the world, as the living Representative 
of Him who came, not to bring peace but a sword,—as the very 
personification, therefore, of the spirit of “aggression” on the 
one hand,—of sin and disobedience, and the spirit of “ prose- 
lytism,” on the other, to the rest and peace of Christ’s kingdom. 
So long as sin remains in Scotland, be its form social or religious, 
the common vices of our nature, or the crimes of heresy and 
schism, so long the Church in Scotland must make aggressions, 
and seek proselytes. To do otherwise, in hope of any bribe the 
world can give, or for love of any peace the world can take 
away, would be to sell her birthright for a mess of pottage, or 
to bury her talent in the earth: in either case, it would be 
to yield her energy, her vigour, her life. At any personal cost, 
then, the Scottish Clergy must use all the elements of vitality 
and health which the Church has committed to their husbandry. 
And here we must observe, that we are at a great loss to 
account for Mr. Cheyne’s personal practice, contrasting, as it 
does, with his manly and earnest defence of the Scottish Office. 
He does not use it. What reasons may exist for this course we 
know not; but sure are we, that in no church in Scotland could 
its privileges and high Catholicity be more appreciated than 
in that, where the benefit of such teaching as Mr. Cheyne’s is 
from day to day enjoyed. Howbeit, these are not times when 
the Church can afford to lose one practical witness, and we 
most respectfully submit, that no argument can supersede the 
all-prevailing force of example. What benefit, e.g. is there in 
pleading for the daily service, if it is not celebrated; or, if to 
the Priest’s own mind, an insufficient congregation is a warrant- 
able plea for neglecting it? What good can come of commending 
a frequent Communion, if all the practical result of this teaching 
is its administration six times a ycar? What real advance in 
the principle of obedience is gained by merely stating the law of 
the Church, if the Priest himself does not make its fulfilment 
a matter of conscience ? 

These questions are for Mr. Pratt’s consideration. To our 
own minds the answer is clear, that on such momentous points 
as the Eucharist and Intercessory Prayer, nothing can satisfy the 
Church’s needs but the unstinted and liberal provision which the 
Church herself has made. 

And if the case be, as we have represented it,—if, (for it 
comes to this,) all our future hopes and destinies, as members of 
Christ's family, depend on the security of our visible inheritance 
at Baptism, and the grace and strength and spiritual energies 
which it conveys,—what shall be said of our responsibilities, 
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our awful and tremendous charge fo preserve God’s trutli 
inviolate! God's truth is to each Church that deposit of faith 
and practice which it has received from Catholic sources, and 
handed on from age to age; so that the unity of Christ’s 
Church can only be maintained upon Catholic principles and 
Catholic practices. ‘To each individual Christian, the Church of 
luis baptism, or [it may be] of his confirmation, or ordination, or 
adoption, [in any legitimate sense, | is the interpreter of Scrip- 
ture, and oracle of holy things. We must follow religion, and 
not make religion to follow us. The Church declares and pre- 
scribes her terms of Communion to her members, not the mem- 
bers to her; if, therefore, we will be members, we must come 
up to her terms, and abide by her decisions. What, then, can 
be so sacred as the Church’s testimony to God’s truth? What 
so dear and precious to our souls? Let Apostles, and Saints, 
and Martyrs answer, whose confessions of it before men, not 
threats, nor penalties, nor tortures, nor exile, nor death, could 
silence. All the pains, and perils, and sufferings, in this world, 
had no effect on the Catholic confessors of old. The Church’s 
voice was to them the voice of their Lord and Master; and 
well had they weighed the solemn assurance, “ Whosoever will 
confess me before men, him will I confess before my Father 
which is in heaven: but whosoever will deny me before men, 
him will I also deny before my Father which is in heaven.” 

To Scottish Churchmen, their Communion Office—thrice 
solemnly confirmed, as the teaching of the Church, in the 
deepest and most essential article of faith which a Christian is 
required to believe —is as the voice of their Lord. A spirit of 
violence is abroad. It has been threatened and attacked; it 
may be stifle’ oo put to silence. Will they suffer such a 
result? Wit: cacy eid their glorious liberty? Will they deny 
their Lord. os denying the tradition which they have rece. 
from Him? Wil they be “as the Children of Ephraim 
being harnessec and carrying bows, turned themselves bac 4 
day of battle?” God forbid: for who shall measure tle cv:cc- 
quence of such apostasy, both now and in generations to cowie! 
Let them “ be strong,” aud “like men.” Let them not slumber 
at their posts, whilst our Nadabs and Abihus load the altar with 
unhallowed fire. Let not Korah and his company delude the 
faithful with the pretence of purity and edification, into that 
rebellion and apostasy which is as the sin of witchcraft and 
idolatry. “ Behold, to ob:y is better than sacrifice, and to hearken 
than the fat of rams.” Let the Church be reminded, in time, of 
“the invaiuable loss that is consequent, and the danger of sin that 
is appendent, to the destroying such forms of discipline and 
devotion, in which God was purely worshipped, and the Church 
was edified, and the people instructed, to greater degrees of 
piety, knowledge, and devotion,” and she is safe. 

Long may she enjoy those blessings, which the sainted Tayloy 
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so beautifully enumerates, as “ the pleasures of the temple; the 
order of her services; the beauty of her buildings; the swet- 
ness of her songs; the decency of her ministrations; the assi- 
duity and economy of her Priests and Levites; the daily sacrifice ; 
and that eternal fire of devotion that goeth not out by day nor 
by night ;” the very memory of which were to him “as ante- 
pasts of Heaven, and consignations to an immortality of joys!” 


We have only just time to acknowledge a valuable letter from 
Mr. Alexander, of Edinburgh, printed elsewhere, with proposals for 
a new church in that city, which indicate a better spirit ; but we are 
afraid that the Laity are scarcely worthy of their privileges. The 
scheme is the more valuable; as Mr.'Alexander proposes, for the first 
time in Scotland, to carry out the Prayer-Book. 


A Day in the Sanctuary, with an Introductory Treatise on 
Hymnology. By the Rev. R. W. Evans, Vicar of Heversham, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. London: Riving- 
tons. 1843. 


WE reckon this one of the most important books on ritual matters 
which we have lately seen. It consists of an experiment in Hymn 
writing, and is preceded, as its title-page declares, by an introductory 
treatise on the subject ; of which latter, before expressing any opinion 
ourselves, we must give our readers some account. 

Mr. Evans begins by remarking on the popular misconceptions of 
the essential nature of a Hymn. “ It is supposed,” he says, “ to be 
necessarily a composition in metre ; and full nine hundred and ninety- 
nine out of every thousand would be surprised to learn, if indeed all 
would submit to learn, that, so far from there being any authority for 
such a composition deducible from Eph. v.19, and Col. iii. 16, the 
whole practice of Scripture, both as to Old and New Testament, is 
against it, without a single exception.” In those passages Mr. Evans 
considers the word Hymn as probably denoting those short snatches 
of sacred song, or choruses, which occur in Isaiah vi. 3; Luke ii. 14; 
Rey. iv. 8. Spiritual songs, he thinks, must have been “ compo- 
sitions in the form of Psalms, such as we find in Luke i. 46—56, 
68—79; Acts iv. 24—380.” No scriptural precedent can be 
found for a metrical song. Mr, Evans views the attempts to find 
traces of verse in the lyrical parts of the Old Testament as altogether 
futile, not merely on the grounds whereon others have done the same, 
but also because, whilst their metrical character is but a conjecture, 
their rhythmical character is a fact about which there can be no 
doubt; and it seems to him in the last degree improbable that the 
same composition should be metrical and rhythmic. 

At the same time, our author sees nothing in the Hebrew language 
unsuited to metre, and is, therefore, led to conclude, that the absence 
of it in Psalmody, and the sacred Hymns, (which he thinks may fairly 
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be taken for granted) must have been designed ; that there must be 
some incompatibility between verse and good ritual devotion—an 
absolute impropriety in introducing the one amid the other. Such 
seems to him to have been likewise the sentiment of the Primitive 
Church, in the earlier ages of which there were no metrical hymns, 
Ambrose, as is well known, being the first adopter of such into the 
service of the Western Church, as well as the author of very many. 
Here, perhaps, it will be well to let Mr. Evans speak for himself :— 


“Until the contrary therefore can be proved, we are compelled, in all reason, 
to conclude that Hebrew poetry, if indeed it should not rather be called oratory, 
proceeds upon rhythm alone. And yet the language, cognate as it is with the 
Arabic and Syriac, can scarcely have been unsuitable for metre, and according 
to its present pronunciation, it certainly presents no greater difficulties than 
some modern languages, as to such an employment of it, and is so employed by 
the Jews at this day. Must there not, therefore, have been some reason, quite 
independent of the genius and construction of the language, for this singularity? 
And must it not have been the same reason, and not mere force of example, 
that influenced strongly the mind of the Christian Church, that in none of its 
liturgies did it admit, until comparatively corrupt times, of any admixture of 
metrical composition, and that, too, although it was much more according to the 
genius both of the Greek and the Latin language than rhythmical. So far, 
therefore, from depriving us of any portion of catholic inheritance in retrench- 
ing this part of their old liturgy, our Reformers banished an unauthorized 
novelty, pruned away a very inappropriate superfluity, which it would 
have been well if the lust of innovation, in its usual ignorance of the past, had 
never reintroduced into our churches. One piece indeed they left, and perhaps 
most persons will agree that, however striking its effect under the peculiar 
circumstances, this gives no great encouragement to admit more. The reader 
of course is referred to the version of the Veni Creator in the Ordination 
service.” —Pp. 3, 4. 

Our author then proceeds to investigate the causes of this unfitness 
of verse for hymns; part of his reasoning on which we must give in 
his own words :— 

** Any composition whatever must, in order to deserve the title, contain a 
whole, presenting its several parts in due and manifest subordination tothe general 
design or leading idea. It must be put together with careful combination, with 
continual reference to the main object. Otherwise it will be nothing better 
than an undigested heap of sounding phrases and conventional diction. In 
such a work, therefore, there must always be two stages of the workman’s 
operation. The former is the conception in its free and natural dress, as it 
appears when it has been distinctly apprehended, and fully formed in the mind 
of its author. The latter is the adaptation of the same to the conventional, and 
therefore artificial, dress, in which the minds of others require it to be exhibited 
to them. Such being the case, it is clear that in the large and by far most 
important department of sacred poetry, which is considered as coming from, or 
going to, or abiding before the throne of God, the composer wil! advance beyond 
the first step with the greatest caution. If he proceed in reference to other 
minds, yet there is before him in the first place the Almighty mind, before which 
he stands in awful loneliness, in helpless nakedness. To go thence into the 
artificial detail required by classical poetry, would be to run and hide himself 
from God, and that not even among the trees of paradise. The offering, 
therefore of a hymn to Almighty God, being the expression of the sense of his 
presence, must be the natural effusion of the heart, as simple and unadorned 
as the adequate communication of the same solemn ideas to other minds will pos- 
sibly allow. Now it is evident that verse, even the simplest kind, is more artificial 
than is necessary for such a vehicle, and is therefore unsuitable. The mind 
becomes too much engaged in its detail—that of the composer, in seeking 
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proper accents, feet, rhyme, to say nothing of poetical terms ; that of the reader, 
in admiring the effect. And thus, much of the full and original sense of 
God’s presence is lost. But as this question is so important and so likely to be 
disputed, it will be expedient to consider it more at length.”—Pp. 4—6. 


The unfitness of verse for hymns is further manifested, according 
to Mr. Evans, by the fact of its having been already monopolized by 
the world, so as to render “the association with it in our minds 
utterly indissoluble.” It must also “ derive its beauty of diction from 
the same source as the most profane poems.” 

But rhythmic prose can do for us all that verse cannot. What 
we want when we come “to utter the language of confession and 
thanksgiving as a song before the Throne,” is ‘‘ something which has 
neither the shapelessness of this” (mere prose), “ nor the formal 
constraint of the decoration of verse, neither the unfettered common- 
place of the former, nor the studied novelty of the latter.” And this 
we have in “ measured prose,” which forms “the structure of inspired 
Poetry, and has been reasonably adopted in the best models of un- 
inspired Hymnology.” ‘Its advantages are very great. It admits 
of all the unlimited variety which lies between prose and verse ; for it 
may be bound up into a strictness nearly metrical, or it may be re- 
laxed into a flow closely approaching the liberty of prose.” And its 
alone fitness for liturgic song may be seen, says our author, by 
comparing the sacred specimens of it with any attempt which has 
been, or may be, made to render them into verse. He himself 
adduces part of Mr. Keble’s rendering of Psalm civ.—a passage 
strongly favourable to his argument, inasmuch as the renderer has 
shown considerable poetic power, and brought out a good deal of 
poetic beauty. 

Rhythmic prose, such as that of the Psalter, is, then, according to 
Mr. Evans, the proper mould of Hymns—a mould by which “ the 
earlier ages of the Church had the good sense to suffer themselves to 
be directed ; and our present liturgies still retain some of their noble 
effusions. The J'e Deum, the Tersanctus, the Gloria in Excelsis 
are admirable specimens of sacred composition after an inspired 
example.” Here we must observe, by the way, that Mr. Evans 
scarcely shows his accustomed accuracy, the Tersanctus being not a 
“composition after an inspired example,” but Scripture itself.* To 
this list, our author adds the Evening Hymn of the Greek Church, 
Pie ikapodv, Ke. 

Then follows an interesting discussion on metrical Hymns, which 
in the Western Church may be divided into three great classes: 
those composed, to a certain extent, on classical principles, which are, 
for the most part, written in very simple verse—the Iambic Dimeter 
of the alternate lines in the Epodes of Horace; those written in 
Latin, but with the modern features of the feet marked by accent 
and rhyme, such as the Dies Ire; and those subsequent to the 
Reformation, written in the vernacular. Each of these Mr. Evans 





* This Hymn, as common to all liturgies, is confined to the precise words in Isaiah, 
though nearly every liturgy has added something to them. 
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considers in its turn, and on each passes an unfavourable judgment, 
being least severe, however, on the second, the Monkish rhyming 
Hymns. 

The main body of his work is taken up with specimens of rhythmic 
compositions, by which he wishes to supersede alike the metric®] 
Hymns and metrical versions of t!: Psalms at present in vogue 
among us. On these we must deier our judgment till we have 
bestowed a little consideration on the argument, of which we have 
now given a very hasty, and, we fear, imperfect sketch, and to which 
the reader will hardly do justice, unless he acquaint himself with it 
at first hand, and in connexion with its author’s lively and original 
illustrations. 

Now, we cannot but concede that he makes out a very strong case. 
The wretchedness of our own metrical devotion, with exceptions so 
few and so faint as scarcely to modify our judgment, is, indeed, so 
obvious to every man of good taste—not to say of every man con- 
versant with liturgie matters—that it did not require such an author 
as Mr. Evans to expose it. And we imagine that his solemn depre- 
cation of anything like an authorized Hymn-book for the English 
Church, at present, on grounds both of taste and orthodoxy, (for 
which we cordially thank him,) will be joined in by many who may 
not be ready to adopt his other opinions. 

But we go further than this, and maintain, along with him, that the 
Psalm and the Canticle are the only forms of Hymn which should be ad- 
mitted into the body of any distinctively liturgic act ; and, were justice 
but done to them in our ordinary services—were they usually chanted, 
which is the only really good reading of them, this would be instine- 
tively felt by all true children of the Church. The reason why verse 
is unsuitable to any distinctly liturgic rite, is, that its professed object 
is to give pleasure. No doubt, the solemn rhythm and magnificent 
lyric energy of tne Psalter, or the Te Deum, may, and do give intel- 
lectual pleasure of the same sort; no doubt, many receive such 
intellectual pleasure who receive nothing better from them; but 
their giving such, is asort of accident : it is not their professed object; 
they have no peculiar cast, further than is necessary for choral sing- 
ing. Between their rhythm and verse there is exactly the same 
difference as between the severe chants, which are alone appropriate 
to them, and a regular air. In the one case, the ear of man is pro- 
fessedly regaled ; in the latter but accidentally, another object being 
directly aimed at. Now, in acts distinctly liturgic, there must be 
no excess of mere gratification; for the spirit requires to be braced, 
and must be taken out of itself, and made to feel the awful presence 
of things unseen. Who, for example, would tolerate a florid ampli- 
fication of the Zersanctus ? Who would wish, in the Communion 
office, for the diction of Comus, or of Coleridge’s verses on an A¢olian 
harp? Or who would ask for the insertion of prayers in the prose 
of Jeremy Taylor? These are extreme cases; but they illustrate 
what we mean: that there is an incongruity between the distinct 
aiming at gratification, and the most solemn utterances of the 
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Church’s devotion. Her ritual should be no more akin to the legi- 
timate beauty of less solemn compositions than her architecture. A 
song is quite as much out of place in the midst, and forming part, of 
a Liturgy, as the style and fittings of a summer verandah would be 
amid the arches and the dim transparencies of a Gothic cathedral. 
And, therefore, we fully sympathize in our author’s indignation, not 
only at the rubrical irregularity, but at the wretched taste involved 
in singing a metrical Hymn after the Communion, the Church having 
provided a far more suitable one,—one, too, which prescribes and 
expresses the precise pitch of mind with which devout receivers 
should retire from those holy mysteries. 

A new step, however, must be considered, before we can consent 
to accompany Mr. Kvans any further. Although the Psalter and the 
Canticles be the true type of the strictly liturgic Hymn, (we shall, 
afterwards, have to call the reader’s attention to the modification of 
our judgment implied in the words strictly liturgic,) it does not 
follow that we are to go on, as our author proposes, adding to their 
number. ‘This is a question which requires careful consideration. 

If the sacred compositions in this kind supplied the early Church 
with a model, (as it cannot be cenied that they did,) her limited use 
of it is a rather remarkable phenomenon. ‘lhe Evening Hymn of 
the Greek Church can scarcely be cited as a specimen of such use, 
since, on whatever principle its diction be moulded, it certainly is 
not on that of a Psalm. It has neither parallelism nor antiphon. 
Neither is the Angelic Hymn any more a case for Mr. Evans, than 
in respect of its being in prose. We have, then, but the Benedicite, 
bequeathed from the Jewish Church, and the Gloria Patri, the Te 
Deum, and the Quicunque vult, produced by the Christian, which 
can properly be said to be composed on the sacred model, and which 
really are Hymns for all Christendom. Besides these, indeed, the 
Latin Church has some others in the Canticle form ; some, such as the 
Assumpta est Maria, which we could not adopt; others, such as the 
Reproaches on Good Friday, which, though very beautiful, and free 
from doctrinal objection, are, perhaps, too dramatic for the temper 
of our public worship; and she has cast many of her services into 
this mould, principally by combining different passages of Scripture. 
This last process can scarcely be said to give usa distinct Hymn ; so 
that we are probably warranted in confining the ecclesiastical docu- 
ments of the sort which we want to the few which we have enume- 
rated above. And this circumstance of ages of the Church having 
produced so few, certainly gives rise to the question, whether there 
was not felt some good reason for abstinence from composition in this 
kind? Let us see if there be traces of such. 

The Psalter, even beyond the rest of the Old Testament, was 
considered the peculiar property of the Christian Church, whose pre- 
rogative it was to use it in its true meaning. It, therefore, speedily 
became the staple element of liturgic praise in all Churches; and, 
such was the value attached to it, as a sacred expression of the wants 
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and sentiments ‘alike of each member and of the entire body of 
Christ, that the justifiability of using any less Divine composition 
for such ends, seems to have been more than doubted in some quar- 
ters.* Any how, its words and emotions, in connexion with whatever 
circumstances they at first arose, are all transfigured into a Christian 
import by the Gloria Patri at the end; the politics and the mortal 
vicissitudes of David's life are thereby baptized, as it were, into the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; and, 
therefore, their sufficiency for nearly every purpose of Cliristian devo- 
tion, is apparent from their nature, their excellence, and their univer- 
sality of application. ‘To them, too, are added the one or two sacred 
Canticles, such as the Magnificat and the Nune Dimittis, which, 
intrinsically nearer to the Christian Faith, are taken into it by the 
same process as the others. And, if more be wanted—if, when 
directly revealing dispensations have come to an end, and perfection 
been arrived at, the human Mind must needs give utterance to its 
contemplation of the Mighty Whole—must needs express its recep- 
tion of all that the ages and generations ending in the Fulness of 
Time have brought to it,—then the great Ecclesiastical Documents 
to which we have referred, the Gloria Patri, the Te Deum, and the 
Quicunque vult, come in, and, by expressing all that we can say, 
supply all that we can want. It is, therefore, a grave question whe- 
ther these, taken altogether, be not the sufficient riches of the Chris- 
tian Church in this kind—whether we can now add to the stock ; 
and the absence of all legitimate attempt to do so, may be considered 
as one powerful argument in the negative. 

A further one is derived from the circumstance that we cannot 
now revive the appropriate situations for such composition. ‘The 
most remarkable characteristic of Psalms and Canticles is their reality, 
and their birth out of contemporaneous and vividly felt and appre- 
hended facts. ‘The whole Old Testament history is that of Revelation, 
und the progress of God’s Kingdom. But that of the New Testa- 
ment, which consummates all the former, is within much smaller 
compass. ‘There are, indeed, eighteen hundred years of Church 
History, in which, no doubt, we can trace God’s wisdom and miglit, 
and can see at each recurring crisis, the Triumph of His Cause. But 
it is not the same sort of History as that of Sacred Scripture, whether 
of the Old or New Testament. Those records which terminate with 
the gift of Pentecost, and the formation of the Gentile Church, 
complete the History of human Restoration and the establishment of 
the Heavenly Kingdom ; and all subsequent chronicles of the Church, 
are but narrations of good ever recurring to that original adjustment, 
and evil ever wandering from it. There is no more change of Dis- 
pensation, and, therefore, whatever events may awaken the Voice of 
Song and Thanksgiving in the Church, but prompt us to utter the old 
Praises, remembering the old Triumphs. Having central Truths, and 





* Vide Fourth Conc, Tolet. Can. XII. 
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one character and frame as fit for their reception, we can but revert to 
them under all circumstances; while in all derivations from them, 
Theocracy, though continuing to be the paramount principle, is less 
discernible in detail from human agency and human imperfection, and 
the bewildering entanglement must remain, more or less, until the 
Day of Judgment. Mr. Evans is alive to this distinction, as appears 
from the following passage : — 


“There is, however, some reasonable cause for this, which may perhaps seem 
sufficient to many, when the circumstances are considered. Since the first 
century, the events befalling the Christian Church have not come from God's 
hand in that open display of Divine interference which was exhibited more or 
less through the whole period of the Jewish. A proper feeling, therefore, of 
reverence and awe, makes us unwilling to do that which would bring us to 
assume the knowledge of God’s inscrutable ways, and to apply to ourselves that 
which He has not declared to belong to us. Unable to see the end of things, 
incapable of discerning the heart of men, how could we declare our opinion of 
events and agents before the all-seeing God, and thank Him for his intentions, 
with that certainty which should attend the song of faith? How can such 
events as even the victory over Paganism under Constantine, the overthrow of 
Arianism at the council of Nice, the arrival of Augustine in Britain, the con- 
version of Germany by Boniface, the arrest of the tide of Mahometan conquest 
by Charles Martel, the opening of a new world to the Gospel, and to the Gospel 
exclusively, in the discovery of America, the rising up of such men as Athana- 
sius, Chrysostom, Constantine, Charlemagne,—how could these events and 
agents of God’s overruling Providence be appealed to with the same confi- 
dence as those of his interfering Providence by the Psalmist, who could 
celebrate the triumphs of the passage of the Red Sea, the glories of the conquest 
of Canaan, and could mention such names of men as Moses and Phineas ? 
Such events, mingled as they are in their apparent origin with much of the 
corrupt motives of the human heart, exhibiting in their consequences much 
association of evil, have not that visible and determined direction of Divine 
power impressed upon them, so that we can call them forth before God with an 
unfaltering heart, as peculiarly his own work. And where, if we once begin, 
shall we draw the line, and not interpret events according to our own interests 
or prejudice, and not turn the praise of God to the purposes of political or 
religious party?” —Pp. 48—50. 


The only qualifications of which this rule will admit, are precisely 
such as include the few rhythmical Hymns of Catholic applicability 
to which we have already referred. Though not part of the sacred, 
the earlier ecclesiastical History is so far more connected with the 
former, and ne*rer it in character, that it presents us with the spec- 
tacle of Man n:xstering and realizing (not without effort and struggle) 
the treasure he has received in that former; and, therefore, are its 
utterances a sort of Epilogue to that former. They partake, too, of 
the limitations annexed to the other. As with that, so with this; we 
can but revert to it. The treasure secured is one and the same, and, 
therefore, our sense of having secured it cannot materially vary. We 
may as well express that sense in the words of those who first felt it. 
Those words are likely to be much better than ours, as being called 
forth by the immediate presence, or very recent impression, of the 
events whereby it was secured. Even the Quicunque cult, giving 
the latest date which has been assigned to it, may claim this cha- 
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racter. It is man’s survey, the most comprehensive he has ever been 
known to take, of the length and breadth, and height and depth of 
the great Gift that has been made to him ; his survey, after all the 
sifting opposition to which that gift had been subjected. 

We do not, of course, deny that the Church has subsequently 
undergone various developments; but they have all presented that 
entanglement to our view of the Divine and the Human, to which 
we have already referred, and which hinders them from forming suit- 
able subjects for Psalmody. Even national deliverances are best 
commemorated by means of the Psalms, or the Te Deum: indeed, 
the instinctive recourse to the latter, which members of the Latin 
Church always have on occasion of any triumph or deliverance what- 
ever, shows how the general utterance of the Christian Theology is 
that to which each several occasion prompts its subjects. It is not 
the small Christian band routing the hosts of the infidels; not the 
Imperial city delivered in the hour of extremest need; not even the 
honour of protecting Christendom, which God’s Grace had conferred 
on his arm, of which a Sobieski must speak, when, fresh from his 
sublime victory, he rushes with pious impatience into the Cathedral 
of Vienna. All these triumphs and mercies gravitate at once to the 
great central ‘Triumph and Mercy; the deliverance of Vienna, of 
Europe, of the Faith, are but samples and workings of the one great 
Deliverance; and thanksgiving for them is best expressed, not by 
dwelling on them, but by bursting out into the Church’s great com- 
prehensive Psalm, ‘* We praise Thee, O God, we acknowledge Thee 
to be the Lord; Heaven and Earth are full of the Majesty of Thy 
Glory—Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ ; ‘Thou art the ever- 
lasting Son of the Father. When Thou tookest upon Thee to 
deliver man, Thou didst not abhor the Virgin’s womb. When Thou 
hadst overcome the sharpness of death, Thou didst open the king- 
dom of Heaven to all believers.” * 

For these reasons, we are doubtful how far our stock of Psalmody, 
such, at least, as can well be used liturgically, admits of increase. 
But there may yet be scope for such experiments as our author's, in 
which he is not so unprecedented as he, perhaps, imagines. And 
here, of course, we make no reference to Mrs. Barbauld, who, with 
many merits, is quite beside the present question ; but to compo- 
sitions having the very same aim, and on the same plan, as those now 
before us. ‘ In the year 1688, there was printed in Paris, in the 
English Tongue, a book, entitled ‘ Devotions in the Ancient Way of 
Offices, consisting of Psalms, Hymns, Antiphons, Lessons, and 
Collects, for every day of the week, and every Holiday in the year.’ 
It was drawn up by one of the Romish communion, for the use of 
such religious persons as were willing to entertain themselves in a 
spiritual manner, whenever they met together in private, by bearing 





* When John Sobieski relieved Vienna, the moment his victory was complete, he 
rushed with his followers to the Cathedral, and, finding no official ready to sing T? 
Deum, they sung it themselves. 
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each their part in those Holy Offices. In order to render these offices 
serviceable to families and religious societies, the Rev. Dr. Hickes 
was pleased to publish them, but with a reform in those points of 
doctrine which are peculiar to the Roman Faith. And though the 
good end proposed has not, I fear, been sufficiently answered, (partly 
from an opinion that such liturgic forms are most proper to be used 
in large assemblies in the Church, and partly from a natural bashful- 
ness, which disables many from making the responses with that readi- 
ness and freedom which might be expected from them,) yet for the 
many instructive and pathetic Psalms contained in this reformed 
book, it hath met with good acceptance and esteem from persons of 
the exactest piety and soundest judgment.”’* Previously to Dr. 
Hickes’ publication, it appears that a certain Mr. Dorrington put 
forth a book of Devotions, derived from the same source, but with 
many alterations, which are described in the document from which 
we have just been quoting, as taking away a good deal of the Psalter- 
like character which was originally given to them. Afterwards, 
Mr. Joshua Smith, instead of “ reforming or refining on the original,” 
made a selection from them, taking forty-six Psalms out of an hun- 
dred and thirty-six, and meddling with them no otherwise than by 
“the bare change of some obsolete words, and the transposing of 
others, to preserve the smoothness of the verses, which, like those of 
the Psalms, and the Book of Job, are cast into a sort of numerose 
prose, very grateful to the ear, and of singular beauty in the com- 
position.” 

We have never seen Mr. Dorrington’s book, but Dr. Hickes’s is 
a very precious one ; one which, it is pleasant to know, was not only 
compiled, but wsed by him. It is also satisfactory to think that it 
went through numerous editions. With all its merits, however, the 
state of the language in the time both of himself, and Mr. Joshua 
Smith, was not very favourable to this species of composition. Both 
indulge in the fashionable contractions of last century, "tis, "twill, and 
the like, together with a superfluous decoration in the diction; and 
the clauses sometimes run into verse—an unpardonable fault, but of 
most frequent occurrence. Besides, the Devotions are often Medi- 
tations rather than Psalms, and so far, of course, are unfit for choral 
use. The following are not the deepest and most spiritual compo- 
sitions in these really very holy books, but they are among the best 
specimens of Canticles which we have observed in them. 


“Come, let us lay aside the cares of this world; and take into our minds the 
joys of heaven: : 

“ Let us empty ourselves of all other thoughts; and prepare to receive our 
most gracious God: } 

“Retiring from the many distractions of this life; and closely recollecting all 
the forces of our soul: 





* Preface to ‘* A Select Manual of Divine Meditations and Prayers,” &c., being 
the last work of the Rev. and learned Mr. Joshua Smith, late Minister of St. Mary 
Aldermanbury, &c. 
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“So, to pursue in earnest the one thing needful; the securing to ourselves 
the kingdom of heaven. 

“Why should we thus neglect that sacred science, and be busy in everything 
but our own salvation? 

“Why should we still forsake the real substance; to embrace an empty 
shadow? 

“ Miserable are they, O Lord, who study all things else; and never seek to 
taste thy sweetness : 

“‘ Miserable, tho’ their skill can number the stars; and trace out the wander- 
ings of the planets. 

“To know thee, O Lord, is to be truly wise; and to contemplate thee, the 
highest learning. 

“But, O thou glorious God of truth; in whom the treasures of knowledge 
are all laid up! 

“ Unless thou draw’st the curtain from before our eyes; and driv’st away the 
clouds that intercept our sight: 

“Never shall we see those heav’nly mysteries; nor discern the beauty of 
thy providence. 

“Send forth thy light, O thou Morning-star! and lead me to thy holy hill! 

‘Send forth thy truth, O increated Wisdom! and bring me to thy blessed 
tabernacle : 

“Shew me Thyself, and thy eternal Father; and ’twill fully satisfy my ut- 
most desires : 

“‘Shew me Thyself alone, O glorious Jesu; and in thee I shall behold all 
that I can wish: 

“ Only so much I beg to conceive of thy Majesty; as may move my heart 
to seek thee : 

“Only so much of thy unapproachable Deity, as may guide my soul to find thee: 

“If I may not know thee clearly now; let me know so far, as to long to 
know thee farther : 

“If [ cannot love thee perfectly in this life ; let me so love thee, as to desire 
to love thee more: 

So let me know and love thee here; O thou sovereign Bliss of our souls: 

“ That hereafter I may know thee better; and love thee more for ever. 

“ Glory be to the Father,” &c. 


“ Raise up thy head, O my soul! look up; and behold the glory of thy 
crucify’d Saviour ; 

‘“« He that was dead, and laid in the grave, low enough to prove himself Man, 

“Ts risen again, and ascended into heaven; high enough to prove himselfGod : 

“He is risen, and made the light his garment; and commanded the clouds 
to be the chariot of his triumph: 

‘“‘ The gates of heaven obey’d their Lord; and the everlasting doors open’d 
to the King of Glory : 

“ Enter, bright King, attended with thy beauteous angels; and the glad train 
of thy redeemed ones: 

“Enter, and repossess thy ancent throne, and reign eternally at the right- 
hand of thy Father. 

‘« May every knee bow down to thy exalted name ; and every tongue confess 
thy glory : 

t May all created nature adore thy power; and the church of thy redeemed, 
exult in thy goodness : 

“« Whom have we in heaven, O Lord, but thee, who expressly wentest thither 
to make way for thy followers ? 

“ What have we on earth, but our hope, by following thee, to arrive at last, 
where thou art gone before us ? 

“‘O glorious } a our strength, our joy, and the immortal life of all our souls! 

‘Be thou the principal subject of my studies: and daily entertainment of 
my most serious thoughts. 
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‘Draw me, O dearest Lord, from the world, and myself; that I be not 
entangled with any earthly desires. 

“Draw me after thee, and the odours of thy sweetness, that I may run with 
delight the way of 7 commandments. 


“Draw me up to thee, on thy throne of bliss, that I may see thy face; and 
rejoice with thee, for ever in thy kingdom. 

“ Glory be to the Father, &c.”—Smith’s Select Manual.—Psalm ii. iii. 
Pp. 15, 16. 

Mr. Evans’s good taste has, as may easily be believed, kept 
him free from many of the faults which we have just been noticing. 
His Hebrew model has been more faithfully followed ; his Psalms, 
or whatever we are to call them, are better expressions each 
of one governing idea. Are they successful? Do they warrant or 
establish his doctrine that this should be the exclusive, or even a 
general, form of the Christian Hymn? We can hardly answer all 
these questions at present. ‘T’o one of them, indeed, we are going 
by-and-by to reply in the negative ; and we can handle the others 
no otherwise than by throwing out a few hints. 

In the first place, then, it is difficult speedily to judge of an 
experiment of this sort, just because it is an experiment. ‘The cir- 
cumstance of its being so must, we should think, operate unfavourably 
on the writer; and, any how, can hardly do otherwise on the reader. 
Of all compositions a Psalm is worst approached in a critical spirit, 
or with a suspended judgment. We join in the Psalter or the 7'e 
Deum, asking no questions about their merit or their suitableness, 
because of the Sacred authority possessed by the one, and the 
Catholic consent which has long assigned to the other the first place 
among extra-Scriptural compositions. It is no fault of a modern 
writer in the same style that we cannot at once wse his compositions 
in the same confiding spirit ; but it is a great drawback to our judg- 
ments on them, seeing that whatever merits they may possess must, 
from the very nature of the case, be comparatively latent till they are 
boldly used. 

And next, as such compositions in the present day must, however 
rich in merit, be almost necessarily chargeable with some faults, so 
must those faults be more immediately noticeable than the merits; it 
being of the very essence of truly theological, religious, and devotional 
merits to hide themselves for awhile. ‘These things being so, our 
judgment of Mr. Evans’s undertaking must not be considered as on 
the main issue, but rather on certain subordinate, though we think, by 
no means unimportant points, on which we feel already that we have 
something to say. 

We think, then, that though far freer from the defect than those 
which we have just noticed, our present author’s Psalms border too 





* These quotations are from Mr. Smith’s book. His alterations on Dr. Hickes 
are very slight; one only is worth naming, as being for the worse, the substitution of 
the singular for the plural number in the first person. A reprint of one or both of 
those little books, with the faults to which we have alluded corrected, would be of 
service at present. 
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much on the character of meditations. And this is, perhaps, occa- 
sioned in great measure by his most frequently using the first person, 
and by the subjects of several of his songs being more individual than 
congregational ; such, for example, as that on dressing oneself in the 
morning, subjects on which the Antiphonal form seems to us to have 
no propriety or even applicability, and even the lyrical very little, 
Again we desiderate, on the whole, more long-drawn sound, more 
volume of rhythm, than Mr. Evans has supplied us with. A certain 
absence of long quantities, and prolonged rise and fall in the rhythm, 
are indeed all but inseparable from the modern style. Coleridge, and 
the late Edward Irving were, perhaps, the only prose writers of the 
day who contrived to produce anything like the rich and slow melody 
of Hooker, or Taylor, or the higher flights of Barrow, or the exquisite 
passages of Walton, or the authorized Version of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment, without much appearance of straining or affectation. Mrs. 
Barbauld had her share of the gift,—a most needful one for Psalm- 
writing, but a most rare one in an age when composition, like every- 
thing else, must have a business-like character ;—a most difficult one, 
either to acquire or preserve after the French influence, which gave 
English prose such a character. 

Yet, we cannot pronounce against Mr. Evans’s work, for we 
already feel its merits. Irrespectively of its value, as a book of 
personal devotion (and that is very great indeed, the thoughts and 
the theology being deep, and yet the whole eminently practical), 
there are some of the compositions which are surely very fine hymns, 
and which assuredly might be turned (we do not say in Church) to 
choral use. Here are one or two specimens :—— ~* 


THE CHRISTIAN MISSION. 

“ Make ready thy swift ships, O queen of the islands: send forth thy mes- 
sengers, O thou that dwellest in the ocean. 

“ Hear, for the Lord hath spoken unto thee: tarry not, for thou art the 
servant whom He hath chosen. 

“ Blessed art thou, because thou hast heard his voice: and thy feet have run 
swift to the performance of his commandments. 

** Thou hast gathered thy sons together : thou hast chosen a goodly company. 

“The bishop goeth forth from thy shores: the Priest and his Deacons are 
around him. 

“ O Thou, that didst dwell with thy Church: when it floated in the ark on 
the flood ; 

“ That didst rebuke the winds and waves: when it was borne with Thee on 
the lake; 

“O Lord Christ: Author and Finisher of our faith ; 

“ O head of our body: captain of our salvation ; 

“* Be present to these thy servants: comfort Thou them in their loneliness. 

“‘ Remove from before them all the perils of the deep: and bring thy Church 
unto its destined haven. 

“O clap your hands, ye islands: sing and rejoice, ye shores of the great 
deep. 

a Look forth into the wide ocean: the day of your Saviour is at hand. 

‘* Behold the signs of his coming: his white sails are shining from afar. 

“ Strip your palms of their branches: arise, go forth to meet Him. 

“Open your arms wide: with songs of joy receive Him. 
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“ For He bringeth light to the blind: and mirth to the mourner. 

“ There cometh with Him health to the sick: and life to the dead. 

“ O blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord: and blessed are ye 
to whom he hath been sent.”—Pp. 131—133. 


« XX. 
* a PRAYER FOR THE CHURCH. 


“O Lorp Jesus Christ: Thou Son of the living God; 

“ Have mercy on the bride whom Thou hast chosen: deck her with the 
beauty of holiness. 

“ Have mercy on the body which Thou hast prepared for thyself out of the 
sons of men: evermore dwell in it with thy Holy Spirit. 

“* Have mercy on the mountain which Thou hast exalted above all moun- 
tains: that all the nations may flow unto it. 

“ Have mercy on the city whose gates Thou hast barred against the powers 
of hell: strengthen her bulwarks. 

“Have mercy on the Sion which Thou hast chosen for thine habitation : 
place thy continual rest in her. 

“ Have mercy on the vineyard which Thou hast dug and planted. Fill it 
with faithful labourers. 

“ Have mercy on the Church of the first-born whom Thou hast enrolled in 
heaven: give unto her children as the dew of heaven. 

“ Have mercy on thy flock, which Thou hast purchased with thy most pre- 
cious blood: feed it from thy heavenly pasture. 

“Have mercy on the host which Thou leadest unto salvation: clothe it 
with the armour of light. 

“ Have mercy on the nation where Thou hast set up thy name: on the 
people whom Thou hast chosen. 

“Have mercy on the kings whom Thou hast enthroned: on the priests 
whom Thou hast anointed. 

“ O Lord, remember the place of thy habitation : forget not the land of thine 
inheritance.” —Pp. 145, 146. 


wae 2 4) 
“ CHRIST THE CORNER STONE. 


P “ Tue darkness hath surrounded me: it hath divided my acquaintances far 
rom me. 

“ The brethren are far from my sight: the Church is no longer before my 
eyes of flesh. 

“ But I meditate in my heart; and in my spirit I behold its pleasant places. 

“ How beautiful are thy courts: how glorious is the habitation which Thou 
hast prepared, O Christ. 

** Blessed are they that dwell there: their song of joy goeth up before Thee 
day by day. 

“ And all thy elect shout forth: and all the host of thy sanctified crieth out 
with one voice, 
on Thou art the Son of the living God: Thou art the Rock of our hope, O 

irist, 

“ The Holy Prophets are laid upon Thee: the blessed Apostles are built 
upon Thee. 
ny The faithful Confessors rest upon Thee: the holy martyrs depend upon 

lee. 

“The brotherhood of saints confesseth Thee: the company of Priests ac- 
knowledgeth Thee. 

“ All the built in the Spirit adore Thee: all the redeemed from the pit 
glorify Thee 

“ Every lively stone crieth out: and the whole temple joineth in one song ; 

“ Thou art the precious and living stone: Thou art our head stone of ihe 
corner. 


NO. XXXVII.—N.S. oO 
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“ Man did reject Thee: but God did choose Thee. 
“ Worthy art Thou to be praised : honour and glory be unto Thee. 
“ Truly our boast is in Thee : O Lord God of our salvation.” — Pp. 202—204. 


The following passage, too, is much to our mind :— 
“ XXIV. 


* * * * ® * 

“T tremble at the exactness of thy justice: and behold, the iniquity of man 
aboundeth. 

“Then I weep over my lost estate: I cry in my despair, who shall bring 
salvation ? 

‘* The holy angels in heaven answer and say: Son of man, it is not in me. 

“ The archangels and all their glory answer and say. Son of man, it is not 
in me. 

“ Cherubim and Seraphim answer and say; Son of man, it is not in me. 

* All the company before the throne answer and say: Son of man, it is not 
in me. 

“ Have not some already fallen from amongst us : ‘are our ranks full as at 
the beginning ? 

“« Who then of us shall say that he may not fall: who then of us shall save 
the fallen? 

“ The Lord knoweth us from the beginning unto the end: and He chargeth 
us with folly. 

Shall a fool plead for a fool: shall he that hath nothing to spare satisfy for 
another? 

“ Behold in God is our strength: and by our faith we stand. 

“* O Son of the living God, thy glory alone is unchangeable ; thy fountain of 
riches alone can never fail. 

“ From eternity to eternity Thou art Lord: for world after world Thou 
canst satisfy. 

“ Thou didst come to our help, and raise us: Thou didst burst the bars of 
our prison-house.”—Pp. 208, 209. 


In the face, therefore, of facts, of Mr. Evans having produced such 
strains as these, it would be idle to disparage his experiment; but, 
nevertheless, when we come to consider what our prospects are in 
this line, we are still doubtful. We have found nothing in his 
volume which shakes the ground we have already taken, and on 
which we pronounce it improbable that our stock of Liturgie Psalmody 
is capable of any serious increase. It is possible, however, that 
our author's, or some such compositions might be found available in 
Family Devotion ; and to this Mr. Evans seems chiefly to look at 
present, as appears from the following pleasing paragraph :— 


“ But the minds of the people are not prepared for such a change as fore- 
going the use of this species of hymns. Yet they may be, and, at all events, 
the experiment is worth trying. If the chanting of rhythmical hymns were 
used in our family prayers, it would soon be revived in our congregations. 
And what style of singing can be more suitable to family prayer? In com- 
pany with the deep solemnity required by the occasion of meeting before the 
throne of God, our chants have commonly a blithe cheerfulness of tone, which 
is remarkably in unison with the feelings which pervade the meeting of the 
family for the first time in the morning and the last at night. And there is 
this additional advantage ; that while the peculiar tone of the chants excludes 
all association with the worldly sounds which might come upon their ears in 
the course of daily duties and conversation, so the peculiar structure of the 
hywns forbids the recollection of any of the worldly reading which may have 
fallen in their way. Thus they are hedged off from the world as a family of 
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God, and can serve and worship Him with a peculiar service, with utterly un- 
worldly adoration.”— P. 61. 


Even this use, however, of Mr. Evans’s, or any other modern 
Canticles, we greatly deprecate, until our churches be generally open 
for daily service. For until the monthly course of the Psalter be 
thus gone through in the places appointed for its observance, we 
think the intentions of the Church are most nearly fulfilled by fami- 
lies reading the appointed Psalms for each morning and evening, as 
is done, we trust, by not a few. When, however, they shall have 
the opportunity of joining in them every day in church, there may 
be found scope for other vehicles of praise in private; and it will be 
well that there should; for, in the abstract, we coincide with the 
opinion expressed by Mr. Evans in his “ Rectory of Valehead,” 
that as the Church in comprehending all subordinate relationships, 
such as that of Nation or of Family, neither confounds nor obliterates 
any of them, the Liturgy of a Family should be essentially different 
from that of a Congregation. 

And now we must say a few words on that part of Mr. Evans’s 
treatise with which we find it impossible to agree—his entire denun- 
ciation of verse in congregational Psalmody. We have already ex- 
pressed our concurrence in such denunciation as regards the intrusion 
of verse in distinctively liturgic acts, and given, we cannot help 
thinking, a better reason for it than any of his. But it seems to us 
that Mr. Evans overlooks the possibility and lawfulness of mingling 
with such more solemn service, expressions of religious feeling which 
do not quite ‘come up te the others’ mark, and which, in their place, 
and in due measure, are a necessary relief to the worshipper’s mind. 
Take our own ritual, which in this respect surely does not err on the 
side of indulgence ; and, view it in what light you will, you will find it 
impossible to predicate equal solemnity of all its portions ; of reading 
the book of ‘Tobit for example, and of reading the Gospel of St. 
John. Both are appointed for our religious cultivation, and for our 
cultivation in the sanctuary; but one cannot but feel that they not 
only must be placed on different grades, but belong to different kinds. 
And if the principle of such degrees and varieties of solemnity be 
admitted into any part of our public services, why may it not apply 
to our praises ? Tn fact, it does so apply already ; for, while both are 
duties in their place, no one surely would attach equal solemnity to 
joining in Psalm 49th, and to joining in the Zersanctus. Now, besides 
her expressly-assigned provision for praise, our Church has left an 
open place wherein we can avail ourselves of our own resources,—that 
for the anthem, which, as far as any enactment that we know of is 
concerned may be, which very often is, metrical, and which we think, 
in many places, had better continue so to be. For were nothing 
permitted but a Psalm or Canticle, the choirs of small churches, who 
might be quite equal to a simple air, would be found at fault in what 
is technically called a service, unless of the very simplest kind ; and if 
the Anthem be plainly chanted, there will be no particular difference 
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between it, and the regularly-appointed Psalms or Canticles; and 
yet a difference surely was intended. 

Until, then, we can find some better reasons than Mr. Evans has 
brought forward, we think that metrical Hymns may be interspersed 
amidst, though they ought not to be incorporated with, liturgic rites, 
in which they will appear as pictures, or sculpture, in a church, which, 
when they are in their proper place, being altogether heterogeneous 
to the architecture, come into no comparison, and in no way interfere 
with it. Let us see to what our author’s objections amount. 

First, the Metrical Hymn has no precedent in Holy Scripture, 
notwithstanding that the Hebrew tongue is sufficiently adapted to 
metre; from which two circumstances, taken conjointly, the conclu- 
sion is, that Metrical Hymns are actually objectionable. But, 
granting Mr. Evans all his facts, we cannot admit such a deduction 
from them. The cast of the Hebrew Hymn is probably owing to 
the practice of antiphonal singing, to which it required to be adapted ; 
and with such a reason for the alleged fact,—if it be a fact,—we 
may content ourselves without looking further. 

Neither do we attach much weight to Mr. Evans’s objection, that 
Metrical Hymns only came into the service of the Church at a time 
when she had grown less scrupulous as to what she introduced there ; 
for no body of Christians, however hard it may have tried, has suc- 
ceeded in confining itself to the precedents of the first age ; and it is 
impossible, from the nature of the case, that any should. Whatever 
be the lawfulness or safety of doctrinal, there must be Ritual, Develop- 
ments of some sort, if the Church is to be a living Body; and thus 
the whole question of Metrical Hymns will turn, not on the precise 
age in which they were first introduced, nor on its greater or less 
scrupulosity, but on the propriety of adupting them. 

Nor can we see any force in Mr. Evans’s main argument, that 
Verse has been so much the world’s instrument, that it can only 
awaken worldly associations, and ought, therefore, to have no place in 
the sanctuary. For, in the first place, its higher forms were nearly 
at all times something unworldly,—yearnings after, faint prophecies 
of, something above and opposite to the world. And, secondly, if 
the Church was to inherit the Gentiles, and their riches,—if their 
gold, and frankincense, and myrrh, were to be poured into her lap, 
—if all their best and their costliest was to be offered to her service, 
shall we except the highest and the finest of their arts? Mr. Evans 
will, doubtless, say no. He will say that Poetry has its place in the fur- 
therance of Religion, but that such place is a literary, not a ritual one— 
in the closet, not in the sanctuary; that we see this noblest of the arts 
performing its true office in the hands, not of an Ambrose, but of a 
Herbert. But religious verses, capable of being sung to airs of an 
esscntially religious character, exist in fact, and no reason appears why 
they should not be so sung in churches, in the places, and under the 
limits, which we have assigned them. Some of them are essentially 
congregational in their character, so as to be sung nowhere else with 
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the like propriety. ‘The mere fact, indeed, that verse hymns have been 
used all over the Western Church for fifteen hundred years, and have 
expressed the feelings and fed the devotion of thousands from age to 
age, outweighs, with us, all Mr. Evans’s arguments against the use of 
them. His review, indeed, of our stock of Hymns is very able, and, 
on the whole, just; but he scarcely does justice, we think, to those on 
the Ambrosian model, which, though liable to the accusations he brings 
against them, have, nevertheless, great merit in oureyes. Each has a 
remarkable Unity and condensation of purpose and scope, along with 
great reverence of tone. Some of them, too, exhibit, we think, a freshly- 
awakened sympathy with external Nature—one of the most delightful 
subordinate results of that Light from Heaven, which ‘ makes all 
things new.” ‘That we could not use them with propriety is obvious 
enough ; for (with the exception of the Veni Creator Spiritus, which, 
considering the occasion whereon it is used, might, we think, be sung 
in the original, instead of in either of the wretched English versions 
which disfigure our ordinal,) our hymns must be in our vernacular 
tongue; and those in question are, we suspect, well nigh untranslate- 
able. Mr. Chandler's efforts to give them in English are elegant 
enough, but plainly unfit for congregational use. Still they may 
supply us with models, presenting, as they do, a particular type 
of excellence, such as we cannot think that the Church ought to 
refuse or neglect. We possess, at least, one or two tunes, such as 
the Old Hundredth, which, while they are admirable in themselves, 
are unfit, and would be unmeaning, for any but sacred purposes ; 
and, in proportion as the hopeless undertaking of rendering the 
Psalms into verse shall become abandoned, must such be employed 
on hymns. We have but few English ones, indeed, at present, 
which Catholic Orthodoxy, or a pure taste, can regard with compla- 
cency; but yet there are one or two which Mr. Evans will hardly 
persuade us to surrender: ‘* All people that on Earth do dwell,” 
viewed apart from its original, and considered simply as a hymn, 
—‘* Jesus Christ is risen to-day,” “ My God, and is Thy tabte 
spread?” and that which is still fresh in our ears, “ Hark! the 
herald Angels sing.” In citing these with approbation, we are not 
careful to answer the objection which may be made against the origin 
of three of them, holding that the Church ought to avail herself 
of everything that has intrinsic value; and that all which is 
true in aim, and holy in spirit, is really of and through her, what- 
ever the author may have been in other parts of his conduct, or 
generally, Weare not very sanguine, indeed, of Mr. Evans's admit- 
ting the merit of the compositions in question ; for we find him pro- 
nouncing the Morning and Evening Hymns to be failures,—a para- 
doxical judgment, surely. That Ken cannot take high rank simply as 
a poet, we admit ; that the three hymns by which he is chiefly known 
display no great range of Imagination, and no elaborately-beautiful 
melody, must be granted also; but that, for their purpose, they are 
eminently successtul, and precisely what they ought to be, is, in our 
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judgment, equally clear. It may be questioned, however, whether 
our prevalent use of them be in accordance with that purpose. So 
long as we continue to begin our morning service at eleven, there must 
always be an extreme absurdity in urging ourselves half an hour after 
that, to “ Awake—and early rise,’—an absurdity at once so ludicrous, 
and so obvious, that nothing but the lamentable indifference of most 
people as to what takes place in church, so long as it shall tread on 
no unreasonable prejudice which they may chance to nurse, has 
succeeded in perpetuating it to the present time. And it may be 
questioned whether the Morning and Evening Hymns, if not so 
exclusively personal as the Midnight one, ought not to be kept within 
the limits of family Devotion, ‘There is certainly not much in them 
appropriate to “ the great congregation.” 

We have thus delivered ourselves of a protest against that portion 
of Mr. Evans’s Treatise, which we think must injure the operation 
of its sound parts ; a protest which will derive additional force from 
the consideration that there are communities from whom we hope that 
we are not to be for ever estranged—we mean principally the Luthe- 
rans—whose metrical Hymns have been too powerful over them to 
make it right that they should be asked to give them up; and who 
must, supposing that they were drawn to seek our privileges, be dis- 
couraged by finding such a doctrine as our author's prevalent among 
us. Having discharged ourselves of our protest, and having also 
expressed some doubts on one or two other points, we must conclude 
by thanking Mr. Evans for his interesting and valuable book. 


Sermons, bearing on Subjects of the Day. By Joun Henry 
Newman, B.D. Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. London: 
Rivingtons. 1843. 8vo. Pp. 464. 


Ir were little, if at all, short of affectation at this time to set 
about a formal review of any publication from Mr. Newman. 
Competent and incompetent alike form sometimes, and always 
express, an opinion of the works of the most remarkable writers 
of the times. It is so whatever department of literature such 
may happen to fill: in the case of the poet, the novelist, or the 
historian, or even the man of science, the price which preeminent 
gifts pay is invariably an unreal estimate: between idolatry, as 
in the case of one so wretched as a Byron, and the neglect of 
ignorance, which as Wordsworth’s lot, a great author during 
his life has scarcely a middle standing. Hence, which is a 
noticeable fact, it is that few of the most exalted living writers 
can be rightly estimated by contemporaneous criticism : even if 
such could be fairly conducted, readers would pay but little 
attention to the most elaborate and scientific judgment which 
we might pronounce in a case, where if their reasons are not 
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convinced, their affections and sympathies, or it may be their 
prejudices, are already pledged. Now, common consent seems to 
have awarded this intellectual empire to Mr. Newman: be he 
right or wrong, be it for good or for evil, be he the most useful 
or the most dangerous writer in England, the man is not to be 
talked to, whatever his own sentiments, who does not at least 
acknowledge that the late Vicar of St. Mary’s is the most in- 
fluential author of the day. 

Apart from all higher and better associations, Mr. Newman’s 
career is a very remarkable literary phenomenon: we are quite 
aware, that the great writers of the Church were never popular ; 
and that Mr. Newman is popular, after a manner, and that this 
fact alone might seem a sufficient bar to ranking him amongst the 
doctors of the Church. But, it must be remembered that ours is a 
reading age; or if not this, which may be reasonably questioned, 
an age when there is much talk about reading: whoever, there- 
fore, exercises much influence, is sure to be much talked about ; 
and the volitare view’ per ora virtim is generally reckoned equivalent 
to fashionable: but in the highest and only true sense of the term 
popular, Mr. Newman is eminently unpopular. He, like those who 
have gone before him, the torch-bearers of the heavenly race, is 
not wanting in that sure evidence of truth, the fewness of those 
who in all its depth embrace it. But this we shall see presently. 
Whether, therefore, that success which Mr. Newman alone 
would prize has attended his labours, we still maintain that he 
is at present beyond the range of criticism; and it is remark- 
able enough how seldom it has been attempted. Volume after 
volume of the most weighty erudition, compact in argument, 
systematic in form, as mere works of art specimens of the highest 
intellectual skill,—we allude more particularly to the History of 
the Arians, and the Treatise on Justification, and the elaborate 
Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles,—proceed from this inexhaustible 
writer; and yet, though they are directly concerned, and that 
polemically, with a whole religious system, they never meet with 
a formal review, still less a reply. It may be, that few feel 
themselves capable of grappling with such a mind as Mr. New- 
man’s ;—his is the magician’s skill, which though it cannot win 
consent, at least compels silence. Atany rate we are not disposed, 
at least on this occasion, to depart much from the recognised 
practice of our reviewing brethren; and yet we are desirous, 
while coolly announcing the publication of one of those noble 
sets of sermons, which are not only unequalled, but unapproached, 
—what, if we were to add, unapproachable ?—in the whole stores 
of theology, at least since the days of St. Bernard, to say some- 
thing on certain “ subjects of the day,” which sometimes their 
allusions, and sometimes their words suggest. 

And if we do not now, as we would fain, say much of the extra- 
ordinary contributions to the Church which this very gifted 
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person has within a short decade of years produced, it is only 
from the feeling that there is at least one whose retiringness 
and sweetness of character we have no right to harass or dis- 
tress by intrusive praise. But it would be scarcely becoming, 
not to say disrespectful, to the author of the work which heads 
this paper, in ourselves, or indeed dutiful to that spirit from 
whom whatever is subduing or cheering in the exercise of the 
Church’s prophetical functions comes, were we not to hazard one 
remark, which is, the thorough change in the whole character of 
English sermons of any range or pretension, which is owing to 
Mr. Newman’s publications. Even in quarters where, perhaps, 
the acknowledgment would be made with the worst grace, he is 
the secret model; nor are we afraid to own that we are pre- 
pared to recommend the study of his pulpit compositions for this 
very purpose. 

It is sheer nonsense to talk about the impropriety of taking a 
model for writing sermons; as written pieces they do but follow 
the rule of all other writings, and the very greatest masters of 
style have always been in a sense students of some particular 
author. Thus Demosthenes himself formed his oratory upon 
the manner of Thucydides, and yet, it were impertinent to say 
that he is no plagiarist. Study is no hindrance to originality ; 
and reality, without which sermons are but as frozen fruit, is 
quite compatible with a certain refined attention, both to the 
general cast and details of writing. Mr. Newman's Sermons 
have that rarest combination of excellences, that they read well 
and that he preaches them well. They are sufficiently direct and 
personal to arrest the attention and feelings, without verging 
upon familiarity : they have enough of ornament and rhetorical 
skill to convey interest, and yet they can never, we conceive, be 
listened to in the mere spirit of criticism: in the writer we can 
never forget the teacher; with sufficient of dignity to remind us 
that they are the voice of a better nature, they still address us as 
“human mortals :” with wonderful powers of analyzing our cor- 
rupt nature, Mr. Newman never seems, as we have observed in 
some preachers, to dwell with a merely professional skill upon 
the morbid anatomy of sin; he knows what man is, but weeps 
over him with more of an angel's tears, than with the lecturer's 
technical hardness. 

Never, for example, have the subtle mazes of self-deceit 
been so successfully tracked out; but the result to an earnest 
mind is, not how clever an analysis of compound motives, but, 
as to ourselves, how tremendous and mysterious is the sway 
of sin. Brief and pointed, without studied sententiousnes ; 
pathetic, without whining; close, without obscurity; varied, 
without vagueness; suggestive, but never obscure; such are 
some, and only some, of the characteristics of these sermons. 
And with all this they are eniinently practical; and what we 
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have scarcely observed elsewhere, even most practical when 
most controversial: controversial, indeed, in the common sense 
of the word, they never are; and it is quite surprising to sce 
with what extraordinary powers the direct disputes of the day 
are always in terms avoided, and yet how the truth on all is 
suggested. Mr. Newman’s aim seems to build up the Christian 
character silently and secretly, as though such a thing as divi- 
sion were unknown in the Church: the life of God in the 
soul, and not skill in polemics, are their substance. There is 
no need to tell people not to be heretics if we fill their souls 
with Catholic prejudices—we use the word in its highest sense. 
We know not with whom of our elder divines to compare Mr. 
Newman, and this chiefly because the moulds of thought are 
so different in different ages. If it were possible to divest 
Andrewes of his obscurity, and what to us wears the appearance 
of pedantry, and to clothe his skeletons with living flesh and blood: 
were Hall always warm and never quaint: had we Donne’s power 
without his coldness, we might arrive at something like New- 
man’s Sermons. But it may, perhaps, be safest to consider 
them as almost a new era in our English theology ; we cannot, 
after reading them, quite understand how old sermons ¢o/d at all; 
even Jeremy Taylor seems fatiguing, and beautiful as he is, un- 
suited to congregational occasions; Barrow’s exhausting profu- 
sion is quite oppressive even to read; and though Wilson is the 
most practical of preachers, he is utterly devoid of elegance. 
Newman is eminently English, while in the Tillotson school, we 
fancy we detect classical models, or rather the classics through 
French translations—Athens filtered through Dacier; they have 
much of the stiff conventional propriety with which certain 
critics have thought proper to invest Aristotle’s unities; unities 
which would have as much surprised Aristotle as they shock 
common sense. 

When we suggested Mr. Newman as a model for parish ser- 
mons, there is one fault against which his imitators require to be 
specially warned, and towards which they seem to have a remark- 
able proclivity. So easy and flowing is Mr. Newman’s language ; 
so naturally does one thought seem to follow another, that some 
young men seem to think, that so that they write down just 
what comes, or is forced into, their heads at haphazard, if it be 
only written in somewhat short sentences, it does not much 
matter whether it is connected with the subject of their ser- 
mon, or, in other words, that it is quite indifferent whether 
their sermons have subjects at all. Never was so fatal a mis- 
take: it may be’ quite true that Mr. Newman’s Sermons are 
written hastily—though of the facts we are quite ignorant— 
but not only are haste and carelessness very different things, 
but be it always borne in mind, that a full mind can afford to 
be rapid. And yet more, if a single sermon of Mr. Newman’s 
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be carefully studied, it will rarely amount to more than a single 
thought; viewed, perhaps, from every point; illustrated, per- 
haps, with unparalleled profusion; combined with many scat- 
tered elements; analyzed, dissolved, reproduced, again separated 
into its components, and once more produced in integrity; but 
it is always one idea. It is but one general impression at which 
Mr. Newman aims; it is but an isolated lesson which he seeks 
to convey; he never indulges in religious rambles. Another 
mistake of imitators has been very fatal. ‘They have seen 
that Mr. Newman’s style was living and flexible, eminently 
idiomatic, and regardless of one or two conventionalities which 
had acquired a sanction of some fifty or eighty years’ standing ; 
and they have consequently fancied themselves free to write 
both very bad English, and sometimes very doubtful grammar. 
We can assure them that the logic of such a conclusion is most 
vicious; nor can they shield themselves under their model, who, 
with one or two exceptions, is unimpeachable in his use of the 
English tongue. 

Once more: if we would write and preach like Mr. Newman, 
we must live like him; this is the secret of the Nazarite’s strength; 
this is the pervading life of all that he, and such as he, write. 
But, for obvious reasons, we desire rather to give this hint than 
to enlarge upon it. 

The present volume of Sermons—the eighth (to say nothing 
of the recent fifth volume of Plain Sermons)—is on “ Subjects 
of the Day :” but if any of our readers are so weak as to sup- 
pose that it contains significant hints about No. 90, or Dr. 
Faussett; or that it goes into Dr. Pusey’s suspension; or even 
elaborately confutes Dissent; or specifically engages with bap- 
tismal regeneration or the apostolical succession as mere tem- 
porary disputes, they are very ignorant of Mr. Newman’s spirit. 
If such happen to reside in parishes where weekly fulminations 
against “ disguised Popery ” are duly dealt out, they will find no 
 counter-blasts” against the Socinianizing tendencies, which are 
but too apparent among us, in the present volume. All is calm, 
dignified, eminently holy, and eminently practical. Mr. Newman 
never seeks to confute an adversary, but always to further the 
divine work of grace. If anybody can conceive what they would 
anticipate of Mr. Close’s treatment of “Subjects of the Day,” and 
then imagine the direct opposite of this in every conceivable 
particular, such is Mr. Newman’s line. But as everybody will 
read it for himself, we shall, having said thus much of sermons 
in general, only select one passage—a “subject of the day”— 
which will furnish occasion rather for thought than writing. It 
is this; and it occurs in the form of a note to the Twenty-second 
Sermon, “ Outward and Inward Notes of the Church.” 


“Such conversions to the Church of Rome as have occurred among us, are, 
for the most part, subsequent to March 1841 ; from which date our Church has, 
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in various ways, and through various of her organs, taken + side, and that the 
Protestant side, in a number of questions of the day. The authorities who were 
parties to the condemnation of No. 90 of the ‘'I'racts of the Times,’ by that 
interposition, released the author, in his own feelings, of the main weight of a 
great responsibility, which up to that time attached to bim, of inculcating reli- 
gious views, which, however primitive, however necessary for our Church, how- 
ever sanctioned by her writers, tended, without a strong safeguard, towards the 
theology of Rome. Till then, whatever happened amiss in the spread of 
Catholic doctrine, might be supposed to flow as a direct result from that one 
cause which alone seemed in operation, the advocacy of patristical theology ; 
and of its advocates the remedy and correction of all irregularities in the direc- 
tion of Rome might fairly be demanded. But the state of the case was changed, 
when persons in station interfered with the work, and took the matter into their 
own hands. In saying this the author has no wish at all to rid himself of such 
responsibility as really belongs to him. That there are portions of what he has 
written which have become the disposing cause of certain tendencies to Rome, 
now existing, he does not deny; but theological principles and views have little 
influence on the minds holding them, without the stimulus of external circum- 
stances. Many aman might have held an abstract theory about the Catholic 
Church to which it was difficult to adjust our own, might have admitted a sus- 
picion, or even painful doubts about the latter, yet never have been impelled 
onwards, had our rulers preserved the quiescence of former years; but it is 
the corroboration of a present, living, and energetic heterodoxy, which realizes 
and makes them practical; it has been the recent speeches and acts of autho- 
rities, who bad so long been tolerant of Protestant error, which have given to 
inquiry and to theory its force and its edge. Such toleration of Catholic doc- 
trine may have been impossible or wrong ; that is another question, with which 
private persons have no right to interfere; still it may be a fact that the want 
of it has been the cause of recent secessions.”—Pp. 384—386. 


We reserve for our second thoughts the passages which we 
have italicized, taking first Mr. Newnian’s own view of the 
results of the condemnation of No. 90. 

For less than “condemnation” we do not affect to call the treat- 
ment of this tract. Wherever there was the right, real to some 
extent, as in the case of the bishops, or assumed, as in the case of 
the four tutors—to condemn this tract, it has been censured, and 
that as distinctly and formally as the constitution of the respective 
authorities would admit. ‘To deny this were as unfair as delu- 
sive. Nevertheless, we do not remember that in any quarter, 
save in the Bishop of St. David’s Charge, the acknowledged pur- 
port of No. 90 was with all candour admitted. At the best it 
assumed to be an extreme remedy: it was not proposed as the 
exposition suited to the whole Church, but only as satisfactory 
to a section of it. No. 90 was addressed to some “straggling 
Romewards.” If others were satisfied with other views of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, they were not called upon to receive this: 
directed to a particular class, it has been censured as though 
proposed as the on/y conscientious view of the Articles, which it 
never assumed to be. Mr. Newman wrote with a particular, not 
a general object. What was addressed to a school, the million 
who were not consulted have, without being called upon, re- 
claimed against. And under this view we consider Mr. New- 
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man’s present statement or warning exceedingly important. 
He suggests the distinction which we have here drawn out. 


We expect to hear this note stigmatized as sophistical: we 
deem it very valuable and candid. Mr. Newman acknowledges 
much of the antecedent force of the common objection, that 
Catholicism is intrinsically Romanizing, when viewed from a 
certain point: it must be so from its very nature, as is freely 
admitted ; and as experience coeval with the Reformation itself’ 
has shown. He frankly, too, acknowledges that his own writings 
have contributed to this tendency: such tendency is inseparable 
from a strictly primitive study of the constitution and powers of 
the Christian Church. But then, if he draws the line, and sug- 
gests the counter-balancing view, why should they complain 
who have never felt the difficulty and perplexity itself? Why 
should he not solve his own paradox, if such it be, in his own 
way? If his solution satisfies those who were dissatisfied that 
we were at once assuming ourselyes to be conjointly Catholic 
and Protestant, what have they to object who make no claim 
whatever to Catholicism ? If he— to use the vulgar phrase—does 
not “unchurch” the low party, why should they complain, that 
he will not, on his own view, submit to be “unchurched” himself? 
Let us illustrate this: A certain course of medicine is deemed 
needful to cure a man of an ague: this regimen has a tendency, 
unless other checks are administered, to throw him into a fever: 
the physician is well aware of this, and at the proper moment 
proposes his own remedial agent: another mediciner steps in, 
and prevents this remedy being prescribed at the critical moment: 
if the patient dies, who is responsible—the first physician or the 
second ? 

Just so is it with the Church of England: if Mr. Newman’s 
control was prevented precisely when it was, as he declares, most 
needful to his patient, then, as he says, “the case was taken 
out of his hands,” and his responsibility ceases: if men turn 
Romanists after this, he is not responsible when his remedy was 
denounced. And all this does not apply to the case of those 
who were quite satisfied with their former Protestant apathy : 
if they were content to die of their ague, Mr. Newman is not 
responsible for it: if others die of their fever, Mr. Newman is 
not responsible for it: for No. 90 has not had a fair trial. 

All which we may fairly admit without committing ourselves 
one way or the other about this No. 90. It still remains a sepa- 
rate question, whether Mr. Newman’s remedy was judicious and 
salutary, or not; or whether it would have succeeded after all: 
other correctives might have met the difficulty equally well, or 
better: Mr. Newman had a perfect right to propose his own, 
and a perfect right, on its rejection, to decline all further re- 
sponsibility: whether the patient lived or died, he, at least, was 
no longer in fault. 
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We have expressed this view familiarly; but clearness of 
thought upon it is very essential. The facts are certainly with 
the author of No. 90. The majority of secessions to Rome 
have been within the last two years and a half; and where a 
formal disavowal of this particular view has not been compelled, 
or where the tacit holding of it has not been deemed by indivi- 
duals inconsistent with their personal deference to Episcopal 
dicta, we have no fear that other secessions to Rome will or can 
take place. If the Church, in her corporate capacity, had pro- 
tested against this view, the state of things would be widely 
different ; but, happily perhaps, under present circumstances, a 
canonical and legitimate censure is impossible; it would be very 
disastrous at present. Secessions haye taken place, because 
some have considered the Church of England as pledged: others 
remain firm, and will do so, because they cannot recognise in the 
Hebdomadal Board, or in the Bishops’ Charges, expressed as 
they are, an assailable decision of the Church as such. 

This view, to our mind, also, and that very simply, accounts 
for many perplexing things of recent occurrence. We are not 
speaking with any authority, or with more knowledge than is 
open to ordinary bystanders; but if Mr. Newman declines for 
the future controversial writings, or if he resigns his living lest 
his own parochial sermons and ministrations should contribute, 
with or without his consent, to a state of things where he 
can only increase the evil with no permission to suggest what 
he deems the good, upon his own view he is fairly exculpated for 
his present position, which is a very legitimate one: he remains 
firm in his dutiful allegiance to the Church for reasons that she 
has internal marks of the sacred Presence, of the holiest and 
most consoling character, which are perfectly satisfactory to his 
own mind, be their appearance what it may upon others, from 
whom his influence is withdrawn; and that at the bidding of 
those to whose wishes and feelings he is bound to defer. 

And this thought brings us, in the second place, to other 
considerations arising from Mr. Newman's statement, that ‘‘ our 
Church” has recently, in various ways, taken a Protestant (and 
by the epithet we mean what has been styled wltra, and by some 
psilo-Protestant) side in a number of the “ questions of the day,” 
which is a truth that many of us are afraid to face. It is not to 
be denied, as some say, that there has been “a check,” and that 
it is not quite so easy or so safe now to play at Catholicism as it 
was four or five years ago; and this because, while individual 
minds, or even the thinking part of members of the Church, have 
advanced in one direction, a retrograde movement has com- 
menced by the Church herself, as far at least as it was possible 
for the Church to commit herself. Let us see this. 

The scheme of the Prussian Episcopate—that fornicatio post 
gentes—has, God be praised, been averted, even upon the terms 
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on which we were content to surrender ourselves; but if this 
plan has been defeated, it is rather from a secret and mysterious 
power within the Church, strangely developed just when it 
was most needed, a religious and panic fear which suddenly 
seemed to possess the whole mind of the Church, the more real 
because the more undefined, than from the lack of any active 
cooperation with the Lutherans in the highest quarters: we 
certainly should have given the succession to the Berlin Super- 
intendents, but they would, they could, never have acknow- 
ledged us as their Mother-Church of England, since, with the 
strangest inconsistency, we had already saluted them as of our 
« Sister-Church of the Reformation.” We were quite ready to 
have demanded no other symbols than the Augsburgh Confession 
—no other ritual than a state-paper affair—no security for 
doctrine more religious than Prussian dragoons—and_ no head 
of the Church more authoritative than King Frederick William. 
Church History has read us neither warning nor encourage- 
ment; the frightful responsibility of giving a mere succession, 
without the One Catholic and Apostolic Faith, had been already 
tried in Scotland; and this miserable step was not the least 
unimportant element in the success of the great Scotch Pres- 
byterian schism: again, we gave the succession to America, and 
we did exact some measure of pledged obedience to the doctrine, 
as well as to the order of the Church. ‘Twice already has the 
Post-Reformation Church of England been the mother of two 
lines of Bishops; the one are rulers of a noble Church, the 
others have been persecuted for two centuries ; and yet we were 
quite ready to make a third experiment, and not only to require 
no terms in our bargain with Prussia, as we did with the United 
States; not only to leave it without a Prayer-book, as was the 
case with Scotland, but to do even worse than this—to place 
Catholic Bishops—Catholic, that is, in mere form—over a sec- 
tarian community which would not swerve one iota from the 
developed doctrines of the Continental Reformation, which 
was a new and untried thing, an “ Evangelical Church” made 
up out of the effete fragments of worn-out bodies, a Sévapmee 
EmcaroAmatn—not a true thing, not a living power, like Luther- 
anism or Calvinism, but a mere terlium quid, constructed too by 
the civil power,—not only kept alive, but forced into unnatural 
life by bayonets and deportation. And it was no fault of our 
Church, or of its rulers, that this alliance was not cemented ; 
and this, at least, is one instance of taking a Protestant side. 
Indeed, «we are already committed much more than is pleasant 
to think of in the same direction. It may be true, that the 
unfortunate Jerusalem scheme is withering away, and yet the 
very fact that it ever was, has established a precedent, which is 
new to us since the days of Cranmer: how far the effects of 
what cannot be undone will come home to us now or hereafter 
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we cannot estimate; but with all our /a/k for three centuries 
and a half of sympathy with the Foreign Reformed—for it never 
amounted to more than empty talk—we were never so plainly 
and openly committed to an alliance with them as at the present 
moment, and that in the eyes of all Christendom, and on the 
very scene of our Lord’s Passion. But we have spoken of this 
elsewhere, in our present number. 

So, too, with many of the Episcopal Charges: it may be quite 
true that from them, as a whole, may be extracted a catena, which 
is very unpalatable to the Evangelical party ;* but, on the other 
hand, may be constructed from the same documents a counter- 
statement, which we do not dare to characterise: the true 
doctrine of the Church— essential doctrine—articles of the Creed 
—have never been so openly denied as at the present moment. 
Without censure, without a thought apparently that there is 
anything wrong, or anybody to blame, the flattest heresy is 
unblushingly preached, and nobody protests. There may be 
much of floating Catholicism; there is “a present living and 
energetic heterodoxy.” If our Church is not to be judged by 
its Bishops (as in a sense it certainly is not) and by the majority 
of the Clergy and laity, by what popular standard can it be 
tried? and there is no question that the main body is Protes- 
tant, and in the worst sense too, to the very core. 

Catholic teaching is barely tolerated: as we hinted last month, 
Catholic practices are only permitted on sufferance—the Catholic 
life is not allowed to develop itself; wherever a Clergyman is 
censured or rebuked, it is for obeying, not disobeying, the Church; 
it is zeal, not apathy, which is now criminal: once we encouraged 
theological learning ; now let a divine be learned enough to know 
what has ever been the doctrine of the Church Catholic or Angli- 
can, and he is marked for life: “ Thou hast men about thee that 
usually talk of a noun and a verb: andsuch abominable words as 
no Christian ear can endure to hear—away with him! he speaks 
Latin—he shall die, an it be but for pleading so well for his life.” 
If we believe in the one Baptism for the remission of sins, we are 
“ Puseyites ;” and even poor-law guardians, when they come to 
elect a chaplain at 50/. a-year, are good Churchmen enough not 
to elect so monstrous a heretic as this; but let another preach 
for two months in the Scotch meeting-houses, he is Chaplain to 
the Queen, and in a fair way for a Bishopric. Which do we look 
most like? Catholics or Protestants ? 

These are popular topics, but they are the “ subjects of the 
day”—they are facts: by these shall we be judged; and shall 
any one say that they are not indicia of a most active Anti- 
Catholic vigour ? Yes!—it is replied—but look on the other 





* Such is indeed before us in a useful tract—‘‘ Testimonies to Church Principles, 
selected from Episcopal Charges and Sermons.” Burns. 
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side: look at the Colonial Bishoprics, and intereommunion 
with Scotland and America. True, these are great blessings ; 
but to erect a sort of Protestant centre of unity at Canterbury, 
to make Lambeth a kind of reformed Vatican, is consistent 
enough with other than over Catholic views. And if to these 
topics we add such facts as the Lichfield-House compact, be- 
tween the Whiggery of Evangelicalism and the O’Connellism 
of Dr. Hampden, as lately displayed at Oxford in the attempt 
to remove the censure on the Divinity Professor—the rejection 
of Mr. Williams in the same place—the actual suspension of 
Dr. Pusey, and the practical suspension of Mr. Newman—the 
recent lay addresses—the open denunciation of the head of the 
government—and the averted looks of our rulers, as well as the 
significant falling away of the worldly and summer-friends, it 
is, we think, as undeniable as perhaps sad, that there is not only 
a re-action against the truth, but that never was heterodoxy so 
compact, so determined, and so powerful in the Church of 
England, as at the present moment. If words are with us, 
deeds are with those opposed to us: we have plenty of books 
and talk to appeal to; they have the undeniable testimony of 
facts to produce against us; if we quote ourselves they quote 
the world; if we have done anything it is in the very teeth of 
opposition and coldness, they have to produce every sort of cen- 
sure which the Church could indirectly convey: in a word, they 
have everything short of that which alone is anything to us, viz., 
a synodical decision and condemnation. As soon as Protes- 
tantism awoke to the real bearing of the revival—slow enough, 
ludicrously so, it was in arriving at any glimmering of what such 
revival meant, apathy was at an end: it is felt to be a death 
struggle on either side; and this lesson, as it is the most 
humiliating, so is it the most needful for us to learn; not 
only because the present state of things may have contributed 
very much towards unsettling the faith of those who have 
left our communion, as Mr. Newman remarks, which is not our 
present subject; but because it may lead us all to inquire 
whether some among us may not have begun to reform the 
Church, before we reformed ourselves—whether too many of 
us are not mere greenhouse plants, which want hardening before 
they ean endure a winter sky—whether, in battling for one 
mark of the Church, external symmetry, we were not content 
to forget another, internal holiness—whether, in preaching the 
Church system, we have not thought more of its beauty than of 
its severity—whether we have not (to make our meaning clear 
by an instance) kept Church feasts and neglected Church fasts— 
whether, in our earnest gaze at theoretical perfection, we have 
not forgotten our practical degradation—whether we have not 
tried to become saints, without first becoming penitents—whether 
we have not attempted to do the Lord’s work with spotted hands 
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—it may be “ that we cannot stand before our enemies, neither 
will God be with us any more, except we destroy the accursed 
thing from among us.” 


Thou to wax fierce, “The Altar’s pure flame 
In the cause of the Lord; Consumes as it soars; 
To threat and to pierce, Faith meetly may blame, 
With the heavenly sword! For it serves and adores. 
Anger and zeal, Thou warnest and smitest! 
And the joy of the brave; Yet Christ must atone 
Who bade thee to feel For a soul that thou slightest— 
Sin’s slave? Thine own.” 
Lyra Apostolica, LXV. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Journal of the Statistical Society of London. London: Parker, 
1842, 1843. 


Bot lately, on looking over the very dry pages of the Journal of 
the Statistical Society, we met with a paper on the origin, custody, 
and value of Parish Registers, with an abstract of those of Man- 
chester, read before the British Association by Canon Parkinson, when 
that astro- and gastro-nomic body met at Manchester, in June, 1842. 
Some, perhaps, of our clerical friends may not be acquainted with 
the use and progress of registers, or know why or wherefore they or 
their churchwardens are bound to look after them so carefully; and 
therefore we venture the following information from the Canon’s 
paper. 

The first injunction for keeping parochial registers was issued by 
Cromwell, in the thirtieth year of Henry the Eighth, in which the 
king’s vicar-general ordained that “in all churches a register should 
be kept of every wedding, christening, and buriall within the same 
parish for ever.” Some registers are still extant of this date, but the 
majority date from the time of the more full injunction of Edward the 
Sixth, put forward nine years after, in 1547. This enjoins— 

“ That the parson, vicar, or curate, and parishoners of every parish within this 
realm, shall, in their churches and chapels, keep one book, or register, wherein they 
shall write the day and the year of every wedding, christning, and burial, made within 
their parish for their time, and so every man succeeding them likewise ; and therein 
shall write every person’s name that shall be so wedded, christned, or buried. And, for 
the safe keeping of the same book, the parish shall be bound to provide, of their 
common charges, one sure cofer, with two locks and keys, whereof the one to remain 
with the parson, vicar, or curate, and the other with the wardens of every parish, 
church, or chapel, wherein the said book shall be laid up; which book they shall 
every Sunday take forth, and in the presence of the said wardens, or one of them, 
write and record, in the same, all the weddings, christnings, and burials, made the 
whole week before; and that done, to lay up the book in the said cofer, as before. 
And for every time that the said shall be omitted, the party that shall be in fault 
thereof shall forfeit to the said church iiis. iiiid. to be employed to the poor man’s box 
of that parish,” 

This injunction was continued by Queen Elizabeth, and set out 
further at length, but without any material alterations, in the 70th 
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Canon of 1603. Some additions were made to the old canon, such 
as transmitting yearly copies to the chancellor of the diocese, in order 
to their preservation in the episcopal registry, and forbidding the 
minister, without the churchwarden, or the latter without the former, 
to open “the cofer.” In the reign of William and Mary a most 
extraordinary act was passed, which must have insured the accurate 
keeping of the registers, as a tax was raised on them for the crown. 
The king and his parliament wanted to fight the French, so their wis- 
doms granted to his majesty ‘‘certaine rates and duties upon mar- 
riage, births, and burials, and upon batchelors and widowers, for the 
term of five yeares, for carrying on the war with France with 
vigour.” 

“ The preamble,” says Canon Parkinson, “after stating the reasons for passing 
this act, goes on to say, ‘that from and after the first day of May, in the year of our 
Lord 1695, for and during the terme of five yeares, and not longer, there shall be 
raised, levied, and paid to his majesty, his heires and successorss, (over and above all 
other duties whatsoever,) for and upon the burial of all persons who shall be buried 
within the said terme of five yeares, at any place within the kingdom of England, the 


dominion of Wales, and town of Berwick-on-Tweed, the several and respective 
sums and duties hereinafter mentioned.’ ” 


So, to please the warlike notions of his majesty, for five years no 
one is to be buried without paying four shillings to the king to help 
to kill Frenchmen ; and ifa duke or a duchess, fifty pounds, besides 
the four shillings; if only a marquis or marchioness, he may enjoy 
the rites of the Church for forty pounds sterling. The tariff goes 
down through the nobility ten pounds per grade, then takes the minor 
honours into its keeping, and is content to let a plain gentleman be 


buried for twenty-four shillings ; in default of payment, to be levied 
upon the lands, tenements, and hereditaments, or the goods and 
chattels, of the buried one. This act took charge of his majesty’s 
loving subjects from their first to their last breath. It would not allow 
any to he born, except paupers’ children—happy paupers!—under 
two shillings sterling; and added a birth tariff nearly as exorbitant 
as the Charonic tax for burying ; charging a duke’s son thirty pounds 
two shillings for being born. Now, considering that neither deaths 
nor births are generally the act of the person born or buried, it was 
rather hard in our Hollandish sovereign to tax at once the increase 
and decrease of his subjects, setting aside the morality of raising a 
war-tax on the services of the Church, as that it was, conceal it as you 
will. As to marriage, perhaps William’s cold, calculating nature 
might have deemed it very correct to arrest the progress of improper 
marriages,—our royal Malthus was doubtless a deep economist ; but as 
he was a good financier, he caught his people at both ends, and taxed 
the bachelors for being bachelors, and then for marrying ; made the 
widowers pay for their wives’ death, for their temporary return to 
celibacy, and for their second marriage. The next thing was to 
secure these novel duties; to insure which the king and the parlia- 
ment laid the burden on the clergy, and ordered them to register 
every birth, marriage, or death, in their parish, on the pain of for- 
feiting one hundred pounds, one-half to the king, the rest to the 
informer, for every omission. What between informers, tax-gatherers, 
and clergy, few registers were more accurately kept than those 
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between 1695 and 1700. As these remarks are made solely to intro- 
duce “early information about parochial registers, we shall not here 
discuss the effect of the various acts on the subject passed in later 
reigns, from 52d George the Third to the first year of Victoria. All 
we wish to remark is, that people may as well remember that registra- 
tion is neither baptism, marriage, nor burial, though legally a substi- 
tute for all ; and that, excepting with regard to marriages, the famous, 
or rather infamous, Registration Act in no way affects parochial 
registers. 


Israel's Ordinances: a Few Thoughts on their Perpetuity, respect- 
fully suggested ina Letter to the Right Reverend the Bishop of 
Jerusalem. By CHaRLoTTe ExizaBetu. London: Seeley. 1843. 


Tuis is a very remarkable production; remarkable both in the way 
of testimony and tendencies, as well as from its own intrinsic merits, 
which are far from slight. Charlotte Elizabeth 1s no common writer, 
and in the mere power of diction, and as a specimen of Bible criticism, 
“the Bible, and the Bible only,” unassisted by the Church’s perpetual 
witness, ‘‘ Israel’s Ordinances” is very superior to the common range 
of such writings. An independent thinker, reckless of all conse- 
quences, who “ admits of no authority of any kind whatever, beyond 
the two covers of the Bible, my Bible, which includes neither note, 
comment, or interpretation of any kind,” (p. 9,) we might anticipate to 
become a heretic; and a heretic of no ordinary type is Charlotte 
Elizabeth. In reading this production, we were forcibly reminded of 
the strange days of a Maximilla and Priscilla; but Montanism were 
purity and orthodoxy itself compared with this last development of 
the “Society for promoting Judaism among Christians.” The present 
is a perfectly fair deduction from the modern principles which have 
passed current with little questioning. 

Charlotte Elizabeth arguing only from the mere text of Scripture, 
and from certain detailed practices of “ Paul,” (as she is pleased to term 
the great apostle,) comes to the conclusion that the Sabbath, circum- 
cision, the passover, the levitical priesthood—in a word, all the legal 
ordinances, were never formally superseded and abrogated ; that, at 
least as far as Jewish converts were and are concerned, they were 
intended to be perpetual; that the Jewish Christian Church has, or 
ought to have, a peculiar system, apart from the Gentile Christian 
community ; and that Dr. Alexander, whom she thinks fit to call 
“The Bishop of Jerusalem,” is called upon, in his own person, to 
revive and continue all “ Israel’s ordinances.” But let the lady speak 
for herself: 


“In your person the Church of the circumcision is once more planted on the height 
of Zion ; in your person, the reproach of seventeen centuries is thus rolled away from 
the Israel. Call you what we will, my Lord, you are a Jew, a circumcised Jew ; and 
your dear partner, the wife of your bosom, is a Jewess, a descendant of Levi; your 
daughters, who, under the Lord’s blessing, are growing up as the polished corners of 
the temple, are Jewesses also. Here I pause; for I feel that something is wanting 
to complete the picture. My dear Lord, bear with me, while I respectfully and 
affectionately put once more the query, Why are not your sons also Jews ?”—Pp. 4, 5. 


In other words, why are not the youthful Alexanders circumcised? 
We really deprecate levity on this subject; it is much too grave a 
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matter to be trifled with; but honestly, on Charlotte Elizabeth’s prin- 
ciples, we ask, why not? There is so much in Scripture, both of 
prophecy and of fact, as to the retention of the Israel of God, that we 
are only surprised that this view has not been elaborated before ; more 
skilfully argued in a small compass it could not be, than in the present 
little pamphlet. It is quite true that there is a vast principle of the 
Jewish permanence running through both covenants: a coutinuance 
and identity of priesthood, temple, and sacrifice, is declared in Scrip- 
ture: we are content to admit all this to the full. 

Charlotte Elizabeth (what absurd affectation this name is), it 
will be seen, must take a very independent and: somewhat original 
view of such epistles as those to the Galatians and Colossians, 
which seem so directly opposed to the “ordinances which are to 
perish with the using.” All these she considers of force against the 
Gentile branch of the Church, and thus far she does not differ from 
the common line maintained by the ordinary Protestant writers ; but 
she differs from them, toto colo, in showing that ceremonial and 
ordinances have any place in the apostolic scheme. Hence a very no- 
ticeable testimony to her own singleness of purpose and clear-sighted- 
ness; unlike her school, she dares not evade the crushing force of the 
fact, that somehow or other, though the apostles did speak so strongly 
against ordinances, in some sense, yet they did recognise their inalien- 
able perpetuity also in some sense: though theirs was theoretically in 
one view a merely spiritual Church, yet still it was, in fact, practically 
a ceremonial Church: it had its altars, its sacrifices, its Aaronical 
succession, its Divine Presence also : hence her extraordinary expedient 
to reconcile these two independent classes of scriptural facts ; and to 
say that it is simply ingenious, is anything but a correct view of it. 
Charlotte Elizabeth deals triumphantly with her friends, by challeng- 
ing them to prove when Judaism became extinct: she asks—and the 
question will never be answered—for scriptural proof of the common 
figment of the abrogation of the law. She has no wish to escape from 
the overpowering force of our Lord’s declaration, “‘ Think not that I 
am come to destroy the law.” Many points she overstates, and all she 
misapplies ; but in the general tenor of her scriptural argument we 
entirely concur. 

How this will be received in quarters which are constantly inveigh- 
ing against the Judaism and formalism of the Catholic system, we can 
anticipate ; but it is not our province to reconcile these parties. Suf- 
ficient for us to make our own use of this remarkable testimony in 
favour of the retention of the whole ceremonial and ritual, and formal 
aspect of the temple service, as somehow not inconsistent with the 
freedom of the Gospel. For ourselves, it will be sufficient to refer to 
two of Mr. Newman’s recent sermons, in the most valuable volume 
which has just appeared, and which is elsewhere noticed, The Chris- 
tian Church a Continuation of the Jewish, and, The Principle of Con- 
tinuity between the Jewish and Christian Churches, (pp. 203—245,) 
from which Charlotte Elizabeth may learn, that all Israel's ordi- 
nances are, as she says, perpetual ; that Israel itself does exist as the 
Church Catholic; that circumcision remains, expanded into Holy 
Baptism ; that the sacrifice is retained in the Sacred Eucharist; that 
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the priesthood of succession is preserved in the Apostolate; the sab- 
bath in the Gospel Festivals; the ritual in the Christian Ceremonial ; 
the tribe of Levi in the stewards of the Mysteries; the reign of 
Judah in the Divine Empire. We are not driven to explain away 
Scripture: in the real, more real, because spiritual, we joyfully recog- 
nise the literal. In what the apostles say against human ordinances, 
we find, with her, no condemnation of such as are divine. What she 
admits as applicable only to Jewish converts, and this in a carnal 
sense, we accept as binding on the whole Church; and this after a 
mystical and spiritual manner. 

There remains of course another view, under which this perform- 
ance cannot be viewed without the deepest horror. As Charlotte 
Elizabeth has applied this train of thought, it results in a heresy, ap- 
proximating very nearly to that of the Ebionites: it is a frightful, 
though consistent evolvement of undisciplined private judgment. And 
yet we cannot see how, with any consistency, Dr. Alexander, for ex- 
ample, can refuse to admit the validity of his correspondent’s conclu- 
sions ; whether he will act upon them remains to be seen; though 
nothing would surprise us in that quarter. Only if all this opens the 
eyes of our rulcrs at home to the imminent dangers which beset our 
communion, as a part of the Catholic Church, in Jerusalem, under its 
present most untoward auspices, it will not be without its use. Most 
cordially do we subscribe to Mr. Newman's sentiments— 

“The recent appointment of an Anglican Bishop at Jerusalem, has had a most 
grievous effect in weakening the argument for our Church’s catholicity, and in shak- 
ing the belief in it of individuals. May that measure utterly fail and come to nought, 
and be as though it had never been! ”’-—P. 378. 
which earnest prayer seems about accomplishing: never was such a 
miserable failure and delusion, and it is quite impossible that it should 
ever be repeated or continue. 

It is useless to pick holes in the details of this pamphlet, but the 
information that the tribe of Levi still subsists, and even the family of 
Aaron, in ascertained integrity and lineal purity, ‘as distinct, as 
visible, as universally known, as in the days when they served the 
temple,” (p. 46,) is to us perfectly new; if itwere so, we can pardon 
our authoress’ rapture “‘in the presence of a simple Cohen, an Aaronite, 
even were he but measuring me for a shoe,” p. 47; with which anti- 
climax we are sorry to conclude. 


Theophilus Anglicanus, or Instruction for the young Student, con- 
cerning the Church and our own Branch of it. By CuRisTOPHER 
Worpswortn, D.D. Head-Master of Harrow School, Jc. Lon- 
don: Rivingtons. 1843. 


In the present time, when it is not easy to foretel what will be the end 
of that great theological movement which is now only in its infancy, a 
more than ordinary responsibility lies upon those to whom the sacred 
duty of education is entrusted. The minds of the young must be fur- 
nished with right principles, based on a sufficient knowledge ; and if 
this duty is not wisely and faithfully performed, we can only expect a 
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harvest of wild opinions, and the saddest consequences of polemical 
strife. 

We hail, then, with peculiar satisfaction the work before us, which 
we had barely time to notice in our last number. It appears to us 
exactly to meet the necessities of the times, by supplying what has 
long been acknowledged a desideratum in our educational literature— 
a text-book for theological instruction. 

The classical attainments of the author are too well-known to need 
any observation. He now appears before the world in the character 
of a well-read divine; and both these qualifications are essential for 
the right performance of a work designed, as this in the title-page 
professes to be, for the instruction of the young student. 

It adds greatly to the value of the book, that it was composed to 
supply a want which the author had himself experienced, in his labours 
as head-master of one of our most esteemed grammar-schools ; so that 
it promises to be an eminently practical work. 

The great questions of ecclesiastical polity are treated in a clear, 
concise, and masterly manner. Every position is supported by refer- 
ences or quotations, generally given at large, from the most approved 
divines of the Greek, the Latin, and the English Church, which not 
only exhibit a wide range of reading, but are of great value in them- 
selves, as a collection of authorities, many of which are designed to 
serve as exercises for the classical student; while at the same time 
they fix the point they are intended to illustrate in his memory. 

The book is likely to become eminently useful to young men, 
whether intended for holy orders or for other professions, who, having 
finished their university education, are desirous of learning the cer- 
tainty of those things wherein they have been instructed. 

Would it not be desirable that a work of this kind should be exam- 
ined and approved by competent authority ; and so be put into the hands 
of masters and scholars, recommended by some other imprimatur than 
that of what is now called public opinion ? 

“St. Patrick’s Purgatory; an Essay on the Legends of Purgatory, Hell, and 
Paradise, current during the Middle Ages, by Thos. Wright,” &c. (Russell 
Smith,) is one of those very curious collections of out-of-the-way literature for 
which both author and publisher are celebrated. Of the tone and spirit of this 
performance, we can say nothing favourable. It may be too true, that the 
doctrine which is its subject was made a matter of sad cupidity; but, really, 
though Mr. Wright professes to have taken up the subject in a merely literary 
way, he is not called upon to write as though the next world were a legend. 

“True Stories from the History of the Church,” (Haselden,) is, in either 
sense of the word, a story-telling book, written on a vile plan, and with worse 
execution. One of the cuts amused us exceedingly: the meeting of Augustine 
and Ethelbert, with Canterbury Cathedral in the back-ground. 

Two beautiful passages of Mr. Keble,—‘ Now is there solemn pause,” from 
the Christian Year, and “I thought to meet no more,” from the Lyra Apo- 
stolica, have been wedded to solemn music (Chappell) ; the former with an 
arrangement of a German hymn, the latter, of a Roman chant. ‘This is as it 
should be. Why are the 

“ Sphere-born harmonious sisters, Voice and Verse,” 
so seldom or so inappropriately on either side associated? 

We are glad to see advertised an “ Appeal to the Members of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, on recent Doctrinal Changes introduced into 
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their Tracts.” We trust that our last month’s exposure of the garbling of Ken’s 
Winchester Manual will not be overlooked. 

“ Rhoda, or the Excellence of Charity,” by the author of “The Cottage on 
the Common,” (Grant and Griffith,) is on the whole a very pleasant and good 
child’s book. There are one or two things which we could stop to criticise, 
were our general impressions a shade less favourable. 

“A Parting Gift to Young Women leaving School and entering Service.” 
(Caleb Turner, Hackney,) is an admirable tract, at once sensible and orthodox. 
It has but one fault, for the purposes which it contemplates,—the omission of all 
reference to the duty of Communion, a subject on which young women at 
service are, unhappily, not less impracticable than their neighbours. 

Mr. Brudenell Barter has published an excellent pamphlet, entitled, “A 
Word in Defence of our Altars and Catholic Church ” (Burns); occasioned by 
Chancellor Dealtry’s recent charge. The great respect we feel, in common, we 
believe, with the whole body of English Churchmen, as well as the author now 
before us, for the latter gentleman, makes us deeply regret his having com- 
mitted himself on the very delicate subjects which he has chosen, in his official 
capacity, to handle. There are so many topics on which he is at home, and on 
which he is so fit to moderate among his brethren, that we deplore his 
departure from them into regions where he is obviously but a stranger. Mr. 
Barter writes upon them with a far different amount of information, though 
we could have wished that he had dealt at greater length with the objections 
and difficulties which are likely to be uppermost in the minds of Dr. Dealtry 
and those who think with him. There is a note appended on Mr. Maurice’s 
recent letter to Lord Ashley, in which Mr. Barter assumes that author to 
mean, what our readers may remember our saying he seemed, but we were sure 
only seemed, to mean, that Catholicism was the religion of the sm and a 
different that of the middling classes. We were made sure of this by our 
acquaintance with Mr. Maurice’s other writings. 

Mr. Dickens’s ‘Christmas Carol in Prose,” (Chapman and Hall,) is a very 
acceptable present at this season. A very old and hackneyed subject is treated in 
a very original way, and the story displays all its author's eminent powers of com- 
bining humour with pathos. He has, however, thought fit to make an attempt 
atareligious allusion here and there, one at least of which could well have been 
spared—that occasioned by some of his grown-up characters playing at blind- 
man’s-buff, and forfeits, on which he says, ‘‘ It is good to be children sometimes, 
and never better than at Christmas, when its mighty Founder was a Child Him- 
self.” We donot believe that Mr. Dickens is aware of the extreme irreverence 
of this way of speaking; but we are mistaken if numbers of his readers will 
not be pained by it; and we feel bold to assure him, that his expunging, or 
altering, the sentence in his next edition, will give general satisfaction. 

“Select Pieces from the Poems of William Wordsworth,” (Burns,) are put 
forth in a most beautiful volume, well adapted for a present or a prize as the 
case may be. The selection, as well as the decoration, is, on the whole, 
judicious; but we could have wished the principle announced in the preface 
had been somewhat more closely adhered to, of choosing ‘such poems as contain 
the broader features of Wordsworth’s style.” Exquisite verses about childhood, 
characterized by a simplicity which is the result of consummate art, have 
small charms for children; nor in the nature of things can it be otherwise: 
neither is it fair to those whom we are training into a relish for a poet, not 
easily enjoyed without training, to present them in the first instance with verses 
which only the confirmed Wordsworthian can relish. We allude to such as 
“The Childless Father,” ‘The Sailor's Mother ;”’ the first of the two poems 
“ To a Skylark,” “ The Redbreast and Butterfly,” and one or two similar ones. 
These, along with such verses as are not Wordsworth’s, (e.g. “ Which way 
does the Wind come?” &c.) ought, we think, to be replaced in another 
edition by “ She was a Phantom of Delight,” “‘O Nightingale, thou surely art,” 
“The Kitten, and the falling Leaves,” and the “Poems on the Naming of 
Places.” The last-named series is not only surpassingly beautiful, but 
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eminently characteristic of our great poet. We also venture to recommend a 
still further restoration (we are glad to see some in this collection) of the old 
readings, which obviously will be the enduring ones. Ruth ought really to be 
protected from its illustrious author, who, with all respect be it said, has proved 
himself the worst enemy to one of his own greatest works. 

“Holy Baptism ; Prayers, Meditations, and Select Passages on the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism, &c.” (Burns,) is a sort of companion to the Archdeacon of 
Surrey’s Eucharistica. The little book is very prettily got up, and the com- 
pilation is from stores of different ages and parts of the Christian Church: from 
Cyprian, from Chrysostom, from Cyril, as well as from Andrewes, Hooker, 
from Comber, Leighton, and Beveridge. We cordially recommend the work to 
all who wish to live in the recollection of their Baptism. It will be found of 
still more direct use to such as are looking forward to the Baptism of any who 
are dear to them; and as we cannot but think it likely that adult baptism will 
become more frequent in proportion as the state of those around us becomes 
better known, this work has a prospective value of no slight importance, as it 
will then be found an excellent manual of preparation. The introduction is 
very beautiful, and is signed H. E. M.—a signature which many will scarcely 
need for the purpose of information, as the style is not easily mistaken. 

“A Voice from Rome,” (Burns,) is a valuable reprint from the columns of 
the English Churchman, with additions; harmonizing altogether very much 
with the tone of thought of a recent article in our own pages. 

Mr. Paget's ‘‘ Churchman’s Calendar for 1844,” (Burns,) is a great improve- 
ment on its predecessor, inasmuch as it is complete (complete, we mean, as an 
Anglican calendar); whereas the other was confined to the red-letter days. 

We recommend “ Little Alice and her Sister,” (Burns,) and also, “ Short and 
simple Prayers for Children,” (Grant and Griffith,) though there are things in 
the latter which ought to be altered; and we can assure the author, that the 
notorious hymn at the end, with its burden of “Glory, glory, glory,” is not 
less unorthodox than it is ridiculous. 

“‘ Romantic Fiction ; select Tales from the German of Fouqué, and others,” 
(Burns,) is a very beautiful and seasonable present. We hope speedily to call 
more particular attention to the great. and noble-minded writer from whom 
these tales are principally taken. We see that an objection has been made to 
one of them, “ The Unknown Patient,” as too terrible. This is a question that 
must be left to the discretion of parents or instructors in each individual case. 
The tendency to ro Sewvdv is one of the first forms taken by the imagination; 
our early communion with that which we have not realized cannct long con- 
tinue “ from terror free ;” and, therefore, the great question is not, How to get 
rid of what will plainly come anyhow, but how to regulate it when it comes; 
and this, as we have already said, must be left to discretion in each several case. 

In the same form have appeared, from the German of Fouqué, “ Undine,” 
“The Two Captains,” and “ Aslauga’s Knight,” which, with ‘ Sintram,” 
previously published, make a Series of Romances on the Four Seasons, 

“‘ Glimpses of Nature, &c., during a Visit to the Isle of Wight,” &c., by Mr. 
Loudon, (Grant and Griffith,) will be welcomed by all parents who wish to call 
children’s attention to the natural objects around them. 

“A Companion to the Services of the Church of England for every Sunday 
in the Year,” (Burns,) is an excellent book in the same kind as Bishop Jolly’s, 
with greater range and variety, and with the advantageous introduction of verse, 
principally from the Christian Year. 

“ Liber Scholasticus,” (Rivingtons,) is the reprint of a very comprehensive 
body of information, on subjects in which nearly every class of English Church- 
men must have an interest. 

“ Remarks on the Book of Psalms as Prophetic of the Messiah,” (Burns,) is 
an erudite and orthodox work, of far more than the ordinary value, which we 
ought to have noticed ere now. 

“ What is the Church? The question answered,” &c. derives interest, in 
addition to its intrinsic merits, from the quarter whence it has proceeded—from 
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a French Anglican resident in France. The author must find his ground very 
difficult to make clear to persons who have never heard of other than Romish 
Catholicism. 

We hope that “ An Account of the Picture of Frederick Overbeck, repre- 
senting Religion glorified by the Fine Arts, &c., written in German by the 
Painter himself, and translated by John Macray,” (Parker,) will be generally read. 
The thoughts and tone are like their author. We could wish that, as there ap- 
pears to be a line engraving of the picture, it had been reduced and prefixed in 
outline to this pamphlet, in which it would have been found a useful diagram. 

The Propagation Society has put forth an interesting document, entitled, 
“The Church in Canada,” a journal of a Visitation, by the Lord Bishop of 
Toronto, of the Western portion of his diocese. ‘This gives us more of a 
Bishop’s mind than we have often access to. It is to be followed, we under- 
stand, by a similar one from the Bishop of Montreal. 

The same interest attaches to “ Letters from the Bishop of New Zealand,” 
addressed to the Propagation Society (Rivingtons). 

“ The Order of Daily Service, &c. as arranged for Use in Quires and Places 
where they sing,” by Thomas Tallis, 8vo. newly edited by Mr. John Bishop 
of Cheltenham, (Cocks and Co. Princes-street,) we are glad to be able heartily 
torecommend. The work is beautifully, as well as correctly got up, and, we 
trust, will lead to a very extensive use of the ancient canto fermo in connexion 
with these inimitable harmonies. We may remark, however, that it would have 
been an improvement if the plain chant in the harmonized responses, whether 
occurring in the tenor or treble staff, had been printed in the black notes, as is 
done in the priest’s part. The correspondence would then have been seen much 
better. Also, there is a question as to the propriety of making up harmonized 
responses for the second part of the Litany following the Lord’s Prayer. In 
most places where Tallis’s Litany is used, that portion is sung in unison, as 
given in Marbeck and Lowe; and this is after all, perhaps, the best mode, as 
it keeps up the distinction which there evidently is between the first and second 
parts of the Litany. We presume, from a sentence at the end of the Intro- 
duction (a very good Introduction, by-the-by) that this book is used at St. John’s, 
Cheltenham, what, indeed, is no more than we should have expected from 
Mr. Watson’s well-known zeal. That he should have encouraged and assisted 
in such a publication, is not the least of the obligations under which we lie to 
him. We had almost omitted to add, that the whole is printed without organ 
accompaniment; and in this way, we presume, the music is used. It ought, 
beyond all doubt, to be so; the way in which it is (or was very lately) per- 
formed at Westminster Abbey, and in some London churches where the organ 
is made use of, is quite abominable. 

“Conciones Academic, Ten Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge,” by J. W. Blakesley, M.A., is a hard-thinking volume by a gen- 
tleman of known accomplishments, ability, and orthodoxy : the same applies to 
a volume by Mr. Marriott, of Oriel, (J. H. Parker,) and another by Mr. Poole, 
of Welford, ( Walters.) 

Among recent Charges, the Bishop of Bangor’s (Rivingtons), and the Arch- 
deacon of Surrey’s (Burns), will be read with interest. 

“Commemoration of the Fifth of November, by Mr. C. Smith Bird,” 
(Hatchard,) is a single, though heavy, sermon on this perilous State-service, 
which has contrived to identify two subjects as dissimilar as Tenterden steeple 
and the Goodwin Sands. The day itself was celebrated, we hear, by a feu-de- 
Joie of sermonizing,—a sort of mixture of Vauxhall and a Protestant auto-da- 
Jfé; but the flower-pots and Roman candles have not many of them exploded 
in print: a dropping fire of squibs from three or four of the Islington Clergy, 
has ignited, though tardily, and with more splutier than brilliancy. 

Among other single sermons, we may mention “ The Duty of Promoting 
Christian Unity,” by Mr. Joseph Oldknow (Rivingtons), “Church Principles 
considered with reference to the Life and Practice,” by W. C. Dowding, B.A. 
(Ditto) ; and one by Archdeacon Manning, preached at York, (Sunter). 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


[ The Editor is not responsible for the opinions expressed in this department. } 





REVIVAL OF CONVENTUAL INSTITUTIONS. 


[We have now the satisfaction to present to our readers the 
authorities in favour of the Revivat or ConvENTUAL INsTITUTIONs, 
referred to in our last number. The collector of them requests us to 
state that he cannot doubt that very many have either escaped his 
search, or lain beyond the range of his reading ; and to add, that the 
transmission of any such, through the hands of the publisher of the 
CurisTIAN REMEMBRANCER, will be thankfully acknowledged. ] 


Tue duties of monks were these:—‘to pray, groan, and weep for their 
faults;—to subdue their flesh;—to watch and abstain from pleasures;—to 
bridle their tongues, and shut their ears from vanities;—to guard their eyes, 
and keep their feet from wandering ;—to labour with their hands, exult with 
their lips, and rejoice at heart in the praises of God; . . . to obey readily, 
and never to contradict, their superiors ;—to serve willingly, and assist speedily, 
the sick brethren ;—to throw off the cares of the world, and attend to celestial 
concerns with their utmost endeavours ;—not to be overcome by the arts of 
Satan, and to do everything with prudence.” 

“To monastic perfection . . . eight things were requisite — keeping the 
cloister ;—silence ;—no property ;—obedience ;—no detraction or murmuring; 
—mutual love ;—performance of the appointed duties ;—and confession. Be- 
sides these, they were to be imitators of Christ, love an abject and lowly habit, 
be clothed in vile garments, walk simply in discipline, upon rising to matins 
meditate upon their actions ;—to bear patiently the injuries of others,—to him 
that struck them upon one cheek to turn the other . . . to converse of, and 
meditate upon, the last judgment, wait for the Lord, and dread the anger of 
the Judge; . . . to use private prayer when under a vicious impulse, because 
such prayer reminded them of their crimes, and made them think themselves 
more guilty ;—to have respect for their habit in act, speech, and thought ;— 
not to be querulous, angry, slanderous ;—not to regard rashly the lives of their 
superiors, nor to become rebellious by beholding their faults. . . .”—Fosbrooke’s 
History of Monachism, pp. 211, 212. to. edit. 


T. Hearne to Browne Willis, on the dissolution and destruction of Monasteries. 


“ T am mightily pleased with your transcript out of the Augmentation Office. 
The pensions of the abbots both of Abingdon and Battle are large: nor are 
those of the monks inconsiderable. I look upon these pensions as evident 
proofs of the innocence of those places. I have not Burnet by me at the 
writing this letter, so I cannot refer to the page where he allows of the argu- 
ment. Yet I am sure he does allow it, and one that is so well versed as you 
are in our history cannot but quickly find it in him. He certainly wrote his 
history, as he hath done his other books, in post or rather Scotch haste. The 
very arguments he hath made use of against the monasteries would have served 
against the universities. It is no wonder that some ill men are found in all 
large societies. I do not doubt but the visitors were the most inveterate 
enemies that could be employed. And therefore, to be sure, they would, in 
their returns to the king, insert all the stories they could rake up that sullied 
the reputation of the monks, and were likely to please the king, who was 
resolved to get their revenues into his own vam and was, for that reason, very 
glad to encourage any person who was willing to lay open the characters of 
those men in the blackest terms that could be thought of. 
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“ What Burnet hath offered against them appears to me to be spite and 
malice. His proofs are weak and groundless. And I do not doubt but that if 
every monk’s character were strictly and impartially examined, there is not one 
of them but what would appear more innocent and virtuous than any one of the 
visitors; and it may be, than any one of their accusers. 

“T would not be thought, from what I have said, to be an enemy to the 
Reformation. That is certainly to be commended, so far as it was carried on 
with a design to shake off and extirpate those gross errors that had, by degrees, 
crept into the Church; and so far the king himself is to be commended, as he 
proposed that in his opposing the pope. But then, whereas the Reformation 
was carried on with a design also to destroy all the abbies, and to take from 
them those lands that were conferred in the most solemn manner, this ought 
certainly to be condemned and to be looked upon as the highest instance of 
sacrilege; and by it the king hath left behind him such a blemish as will never 
be wiped off. And therefore my Lord Herbert might well conclude his history 
with a wish that he could leave him in his grave ; which is a very excellent con- 
clusion, notwithstanding very short; he having, by his demolishing the religious 
houses, and by giving and selling the lands to lay persons exceeded in sacrilege 
any particular prince that ever went before him. Nay, I question whether he 
did not exceed all the princes of any one single kingdom put together. I am 
very unwilling to speak ill of crowned heads; but what 1 have mentioned is so 
very notorious that it is no secret, and, therefore, there can be no manner of 
harm in speaking of it even in the most public manner. When Christianity 
was first planted in Britain the Reformers discovered plainly that what they did 
was out of a true principle of piety and devotion, and with a design only to 
propagate the Christian doctrines, and not with an intent to enrich themselves. 
They, therefore, did not destroy heathen temples and other places of worship, 
but only converted them to a Christian use. Neither did they employ any of 
those things that had been appropriated to religion to a profane use; but 
decreed in a synod that they should continue for religious purposes to which 
they were originally designed, though with this caution, that under the severest 
penalties they should not be (as before) made use of upon any account in pro- 
moting and advancing the heathen, but only in carrying on and establishing 
the Christian discipline. Had King Henry VIII. imitated them, he had left in 
this point a very great and glorious character behind him. But in this he very 
unhappily failed, and the nation groans to this day for the sins that were at this 
time committed, not only by himself but by the agents employed by him, par- 
ticularly by the visitors, who proceeded with the utmost rigour and violence 
against the monks, and stuck at nothing that they thought would expose them, 
and would serve as an argument to the king for dissolving the abbies and seizing 
on their lands and revenues, and afterwards employing them to such purposes 
as himself, by the advice of those visitors, and other enemies to the monks, 
should judge proper. . . .” 

Note.—The sentiments expressed in this letter are such as, in the opinion of 
the writer of this note, do no less credit to Hearne’s heart than to his head. 
On the necessity and important value of the Reformation, there can be only 
one opinion; but the overthrow of every monastic institution, the barbarous 
cruelty inflicted on the professors of religion, and the destruction of every 
valuable monument of art, every splendid relic of literature, cannot but 
impress us with a disgust and abhorrence, which even the great benefits we 
have received from the change can scarcely allay. That there were some abuses 
in societies so numerous and extensive, was to be expected; but that these 
a were not general, is proved from the testimony of the visitors them- 
selves, 

Many of the persons appointed, not so much to inspect as to condemn the 
monasteries and nunneries of the kingdom, confessed that they could discover 
no ill-conduct in their inhabitants or domestic government ;—that the houses 
they were directed to suppress were of the greatest benefit to the neighbour- 
hood in which they were situated, as well as of essential interest to the poor ;— 
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they instructed the children of the wealthy ;—they employed the mechanics 
and labourers, and they relieved the poor. There are numerous instances on 
record of the most earnest intercession from the visitors in behalf of the 
unhappy objects of Henry’s avaricious displeasure. The nunnery of Godstow, 
in Oxfordshire, the abbey of St. Edmund’s-bury, in Suffolk, the monastery of 
Woolstrope, in Lincolnshire, with divers others, were reported as free from stain ; 
their inmates were represented as pious, charitable, and virtuous, and their 
continuance deemed of vital importance to the country around them. The 
interesting account of the manners of one of these monastic institutions, given 
by one of the visitors (Gifford), is too curious to be omitted. He is speaking 
of Woolstrope: “The governor thereof is a verie good husbande for the 
howse, and well beloved of all the inhabitants thereunto adjoynynge—a right 
honest man, having ryghte religious persones being prests of ryght good 
conversacion, and lyvynge relygiously ; having such qualities of virtue as we 
have not found the lyke in no place. For ther is not one religious person 
ther, but that he can and doth use either embrotheryng, writing bokes, with 
verie fair hande, maykng ther own garments, carving, paynting, or grafting 
(graving). ‘The howse without any slaunder or ill-fame, and standinge verie 
solitarie : keepinge such hospitalitie, that, except singular good provysion, it 
could not be mayntened with half so much more as they may spend. Such a 
number of the pore inhabitants nigh thereunto daily relieved, that we have not 
seene the lyke, havinge no more lands than they have. God be even my 
Judge, as I do write unto you the troth. The premises considered, I beseche 
you to be a means to the King’s Majesty for the standinge of the sayde Wool- 
strope.” The same visitor also intercedes for the nunnery of Polesworth, in 
Warwickshire, ‘‘ wherein is an abbess, namyd Alice Fitzherbert, of the age of 
sixty years, a very sadde (grave), discreate, and religyous woman: and in the 
same howse, under her rule, are twelve virtuous and religyous nonnes, and of 
good conversation. Wherefore ye myghte doaryght good and meritorious 
dede, to be medyator to the Kyng’s highnes for the said howse to stand and 
remayne unsuppressed. And in the town of Polesworth are forty-four tene- 
ments, and never a plough but one: the resydue be artyficers, laborers, and 
victellers, and live in effect by the said howse, and the repayre and resorte that 
ys made to the gentylmens’ children and studiountes that ther do lyf, to the 
nomber sometyme of thirty, sometimes of forty and four, that these be ryghte 
vertuously brought upp.”— Warton’s Life of Sir Thomas Pope, pp. 27—30. 

“Such is the picture of two of these establishments: and this picture is 
given, too, by one of those persons absolutely sent thither to discover errors, 
not to report virtues—for it seems that Henry was displeased with such favour- 
able sentiments, and attributed them to bribery. ‘It is like,’ said he, ‘that they 
have receyved rewards which caused them to wright as they do.’ Gifford, how- 
ever, made his honesty the more manifest by continuing to represent the virtues 
and ability of the religious houses in the same bold strain. 

‘* But the loss sustained by literature on this occasion can never be repaired, 
nor can its extent be ever ascertained. Whole libraries were destroyed, or made 
waste paper of, or consumed for the vilest uses. The splendid and magnificent 
Abbey of Malmesbury, which possessed some of the finest manuscripts in the 
kingdom was ransacked, and its treasures either sold or burnt to serve the com- 
monest purposes of life. An antiquary who travelled through that town many 
years after the dissolution relates, that he saw broken windows patched up with 
remnants of the most valuable manuscripts on vellum, and that the bakers had 
not even then consumed the stores they had accumulated in heating their 
ovens! See also some curious instances of the ignorance of the Reformers in 
Wood's Athenz Oxon. by Bliss, edit. 4to. vol. i. col. 468.—Letters of Eminent 
Persons, from the Bodleian Library, 3 vols. 8vo. Longman: 1813. 





“The monks being thus settled gave themselves up to idleness and plea- 
sure, having in their hands the chief encouragements of learning, and yet doing 
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nothing towards it: but, on the contrary, decrying and disparaging it all they 
ould.” —Burnet’s History of the Reformation, p. 22, line 10—15. 


“This is a very hard censure to pass upon a whole order of men, who were 
once very honorable, but always very serviceable, to the Church. On the con- 
trary, after they were thus settled (viz. by Dunstan, Ethelwald, and Oswald, in 
the reign of Edgar), they set themselves in with great industry to restore learn- 
ing, and root out that universal ignorance which had then prevailed in Eng- 
land, and effectually performed it. Insomuch as, whereas before that time 
scarce any secular priest in England could read or write a Latin epistle,— 
within a few years (as Elfric, a learned disciple of Ethelwald boasteth) the face 
of things was so changed by the endeavours of Dunstan and his master Ethel- 
wald, that learning was generally restored, and began to flourish. At that 
time, and long after, the monasteries were the schools and nurserics of almost 
the whole clergy, as well secular as regular: for the universities (if there were 
any) were then very mean societies ; and the whole learning of the nation was 
then, in a manner, confined to their cloisters. As the universities increased, 
they gradually decreased, yet still retained and cultivated learning, till about 
the middle of the 13th age, when the mendicant orders arose, who by their 
hypocrisy, juggling tricks, and extraordinary industry, ran down both them 
and the secular clergy. Within two hundred years, the mendicants became 
contemptible; and then both the monks and the seculars began to recover 
their ancient credit, and long before the Reformation had made great progress 
in the restoration of learning. They had all along brought up their novices in 
learning, every great monastery having for that purpose a peculiar college in 
one of the universities; and even to the time of the dissolution, they continued 
to bring up great numbers of children at school at their own charge for the 
service of the Church; and immediately before the Reformation many of the 
great monasteries were so many nurseries of learning, and the superiors of them 
very learned themselves, and promoters of learning in others. Such were Kidder- 
minster, abbot of Wincheleomb ; Goldwell, prior of Canterbury; Vache, abbot 
of St. Austin’s; Wells, prior of Ely; Holbeach, prior of Worcester; Islip, 
abbot of Westminster ; Webbe, prior of Coventry; and many others. I do not 
hereby apologise for the laziness of the monks in the middle ages, but maintain 
that, both in the time of Edgar, and some time after, and immediately before 
the Reformation, they deserved a contrary character to what the historian giveth 
of them; and that even in the worst times they were far from being enemies and 
opposers of learning, as he would have it believed.” 


“ Battel Abbey was represented to be a little Sodom; so was Christ Church, 
in Canterbury, with several other Houses.”—P. 241, 1. 45. 


“The historian doth not tell us by whom they were thus represented ; for that 
would have marred all the history, and have relieved the reputation of these 
monasteries. Notby the visitors, surely, for the acts of their visitation of these 
places do not remain. ‘The credit of the whole matter rests upon the authority 
of a vile pamphlet published soon after without a name, pretending to relate 
the enormous wickednesses discovered in the monasteries of England at their 
suppression. From this pamphlet Stevens transcribed these stories into his 
‘Apology for Herodotus,’ and from him Fuller took them into his ‘Church 
History,’ from whom our historian received them. But Fuller is so ingenuous 
as to own from whom he took them, and to add, that he thinks it not reason- 
able to believe such heinous accusations upon so slender testimony. We have 
some reason to reflect upon the complaint which our historian brings against 
Dr. Heylin; that he never vouched any authority for what he writ, which is not 
to be forgiven any who write of transactions beyond their own times. I fear that, 
upon computation, it will be found that our author hath not vouched any 
authority for so much as the third part of his history ; and is especially deficient 
in those passages which tend to defame the memories of other men; in which, 
above all others, justice and charity would require that sufficient, or at least 
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some, testimony be produced.”—A Specimen of some errors and defects in the 
History of the Reformation of the Church of England, by Gilbert Burnet. By 
Anthony Harmer (an Anagram for Henry Wharton). London: 1693. 


* Archbishop Bramhall disapproves of the perpetual vow (of celibacy), but 
thinks that if that were changed to the ‘form of our English universities, or of 
the canonesses and Biggins (Beguines) on the other side the seas,’ and other 
changes made, ‘ monasteries might agree well enough with reformed devotion.’ 
— British Critic, No. lxiv. Art. “* Extracts from Divines,” &c. 

“ The Church of England hath no monasteries, as not essential to the con- 
stitution of a Church, though advantageous to the maintenance of that retire- 
ment from the world wherein our common Christianity consisteth, by that visible 
retirement wherein this profession consisteth. For the constitution thereof, 
after that horrible act of abolishing the monasteries under Hen. VIII. it is no 
marvel if it were difficult to agree in a form which the Reformation might 
allow and cherish. Yet is no son of the Church of England bound to disown 
the whole Church in maintaining, as she has, the monastic life to be agreeable 
with Christianity, and expedient to the intent of it.”—TZhorndike, Epilogue iii. 

. 371. 

we It might seem that the ordinary state of those who are engaged in the 
world, is of more perfection than monastic life, as furnishing greater oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of that charity wherein our Christianity chiefly con- 
sisteth. ‘To which I answer, that thongh the occasions of the world minister 
more opportunities of exercising charity, yet the engagements which a man that 
liveth in the world hath, make it more difficult for him. In the profession of 
monastic life there is ground for presuming that those who live in it come 
nearer what our baptism professeth, by the means thereof, than others can do.” 
—Ibid. p. 372. 

“ Some there are, either so averse from the calling, or so in love with the 
possessions religious people were endowed with, as they held an opinion that 
there shou!d have been no reformation, but an absolute extirpation of them. 
In which yet Latimer, a glorious martyr, did not concur, who would have had 
two or three saved in every shire. And certainly those men, in my under- 
standing, do rather concur with the Donatists than the ancient Fathers of the 
Church. For, to speak seriously, and without passion, what can the ill be 
(without other consequence) to have places set apart whither men, either by 
nature, time, or otherwise unfit for the world, may retire themselves in reli- 
gious company, may think on heaven and good learning ?”—Sir Roger Twysden, 
Monastic Life, p. 31. 

“ Ipsa quoque monachorum cenobia Rex (Jacobus Angliz primus) optimus 
et pietatis studiosissimus soluturus omnind non fuit (certé non omnia) ut sepé 
affirmantem audivi, si invenisset integra, et prime institutionis legem ser- 
vantia.”—Jsaaci Casauboni Epist. 710, ad Cardinalem Perronium. 

“ One of the most munificent of her (Lady Falkland’s) charitable schemes 
which she contemplated about this time was the establishment of religious 
houses in different parts of the kingdom, for the education of young 
gentlewomen, and the retirement of widows. That such institutions are 
devoutly to be wished, none can question, who consider how favourable they 
would be to the education and piety of the young, and what a blessed refuge 
they would afford te those who are desolate and oppressed. The world is ‘ all 
too wanton and too full of gawds’ to give audience to thousands of those who 
are still compelled to mingle in scenes they loathe, and stifle feelings which, in 
such retreats, might be fostered undisturbed and without ridicule. Retired as 
Lady Falkland’s life was, and little as she was obliged to mingle in scenes for 
which her heart had no sympathy, she would often look upon the Priory of 
Barford, one of her estates, and long to remodel its walls, and fill them with 
— who, bound together by the tie of a common faith and sorrow, might 
ive in resignation and peaceableness, ‘lonely, but not forlorn.’ What public 
blessings, also, would such institutions prove! They would exist as wells of 
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charity to water the surrounding neighbourhood, and be mirrors of purity, 
which, like the ‘ glistering ray’ of Merlin’s diamond shield, would overawe the 
sensual worldling as he passed by and gazed upon them.”—Teale, Lives of 
Eminent Laymen, pp. 130, 131. 

“A scheme was proposed in 1671 for an academy or college, ‘ wherein’ 
(says the programme) ‘ young ladies may, at a very moderate expense, be duly 
instructed in the true protestant religion, and in all virtuous qualities that may 
adorn that sex; also be carefully preserved and secured till the day of their 
marriage, under the tuition of a lady governess, and grave society of widows 
and virgins, who have resolved to lead the rest of their lives in a single, retired, 
religious way, according to the pattern of some protestant colleges in 
Germany.’ 

“ The intended institution was explained in a 4to. pamphlet of ten pages, 
printed by Thomas Newcomb, in the Savoy. The unknown writer begins by 
stating that Englishwomen, who, before the troubles, were the most modest, 
chaste, and pious in Europe, had become worse than those of any other country, 
in consequence of their general relaxation of manners; that the maiden 
schools in and about London grievously disappointed the expectations of those 
who sent their children there; that the girls who were sent abroad to convents 
were generally tainted with popery during their stay ; and that those who were 
placed in the families of nonconformists, where perhaps a stricter education 
may sometimes be found, had schismatical and rebellious principles instilled 
into them. A collegiate life was, therefore, recommended to be instituted, 
that thereby may be founded not only excellent seminaries and nurseries, out 
of which persons of honour and worth may at all times make choice of virtuous 
wives, but where provision (whereof there is great want in England) may be 
made for sober, pious, elder virgins and widows, who desire to separate them- 
selves from the vanities of the world, and yet employ their talents for the bene- 
fit of the public. These are, therefore, to give notice, that near London, in a 
pleasant, healthy soil and air, there is provided a large house, with a chapel, 
fair hall, many commodious lodgings, and rooms for all sorts of necessary 
offices, together with pleasant gardens, orchards, and courts, all encompassed 
and well secured with strong, high walls. Also, there is a reverend, learned, 
and pious divine in the same parish, ready to officiate daily, morning and 
evening, as chaplain; a grave, discreet lady to be governess, with divers other 
matrons, who, having taken up a resolution to live a retived, single, and reli- 
gious life, are to assist in the government of the college without expecting any 
gain, profit, or emolument to themselves, but to bestow, gratis, all their care 
and pains in governing the college, and the young ladies in their education. 
Moreover, there will come, at due time, the best and ablest teachers in London 
for singing, dancing, musical instruments, writing, French tongue, fashionable 
dresses, all sorts of needle-works ; for confectionary, cookery, pastry; for dis- 
tilling of waters, making perfumes, making of some sort of physical and 
chirurgical medicines and salves for the poor, &c. If, therefore, any 
honourable and worthy persons desire, that their daughters, or any trustees, 
that their orphans should be admitted commoners or pensioners of this college, 
or any devout widows, or elder virgins, who intend not to marry, desire to be 
admitted fellows and assistants in this government, and to lead the rest of their 
days without cares and troubles of the world,—to live with honour and repu- 
tation,—to devote themselves to the service of Gop, and the good of their 
country, by contributing their advice and assistance in the training up of young 
ladies and gentlewomen, and securing their persons and fortunes till the time 
of their marriage, let them repair to, &c. &c. &c. and they shall be farther 
informed.”—Quoted in yaa Review, Vol. xxii. pp. 94, 95. 

“ Convents for single women seem more convenient [i.e. than monasteries 
for men] if not very necessary for all times and countries, and are by far less 
dangerous, since no considerable detriment can be expected from them if due 
regard be had in composing the rules of their institution by such like precau- 
tions as these : 
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“1, Nothing should be imposed upon them that may infringe or take away 
their Christian liberty. But those that come in young, after they were bred up 
in all the rules of piety, virtuous arts, housewifery, and decent and modest 
behaviour, should, if their parents’ or their own inclinations were to marry, have 
their liberty so to do, when convenient offers were made; and that at any time, 
as long as the vigour of their youth remains. 

“2. That they should not be exempted from the public laws, nor the duty 
owing to their parents, no more than if they continued in their parents’ houses 
and with them. And, as for such as were at their own disposal, they may use 
their liberty to remain or leave the society when they come to years of discre- 
tion; but whilst they are members of the society, frequently to go abroad would 
be scandalous, and therefore noways to be permitted. 

“3. Those that are admitted at years of discretion ought to be of known 
virtue, and unspotted modesty; and strict enquiry should be made of their 
virtue, before they are admitted, for fear of scandals. 

“4. Sloth and delicacy should noways be permitted, but every one should 
learn, and be employed in, some profitable art, whereby they would be useful to 
the world, pleasing to Heaven, and deserve the praise of mankind. 

«5. The government should be committed to none but such whose virtue, 
conduct, age, and experience should render them worthy of that honour, and 
are rather to be chosen out of widows that have first ordered their own selves 
and their families with all prudence and unspotted reputation. 

“6. They should be brought up and trained in strict discipline of virtue ; 
but, above all, they should be taught exactly to tread in the steps of the 
ancients, by constant devotions, both night and day. 

“To these ends, we may suppose St. Paul so highly commends a single life 
to both virgins and widows, that they may entirely serve the Lord, being freed 
from the cares of this life, and the difficulties of pleasing a husband. But so 
as not to lay a snare of necessity upon them, but to show them what 
was decent and convenient for them. 

“Such nunneries as these would be no ways prejudicial, but many ways 
oe to the state, and creditable to the Church. For their industry would 

inder them from being burdensome to the one, and their exemplary virtue and 
piety would be a reputation to the other. Whereas, nanan how many 
families are there so burdened with daughters, their parents cannot, either for 
want of beauty or money, dispose of in marriage, or in any other decent manner 
provide for? Yetare they obliged to maintain them according to their quality ; 
till, usually, at their decease, they leave them without a habitation, and many 
times scarce a quarter enough to keep them decently. Whereupon, it too 
often comes to pass, that they are forced to wander about from lodging 
to lodging, to betake themselves to servile employments, or, which is worse, are 
tempted to prostitute their virtue to gain their bread. Whereas, in this 
manner, they would, for a small portion, be creditably provided for; and as 
they may excel in all commendable qualities, might become a portion to them- 
selves, without the help of their relations; and indeed may deserve to be 
purchased with more money than, now-a-days, men strive to get portion as a 
recompense for taking them off their wearied parents’ hands, who, after an 
extraordinary charge in breeding and keeping them, till many times their age, 
which is their ornament, becomes their reproach, are forced to marry them 
below themselves, without prospect either of credit or advantage by them. 

“See, on this suhject, a serious proposal written by an ingenious lady 
(Quy. Mrs. Mary Astell); and proposals of the same nature by the Rev. 
Mr. Stevens.” — The Protestant Monastery, or Christian @conomics, by the Rev. 
Sir George Wheler, 12mo, 1698. 

“If we consider the matter closely, all Christians are bound to strict living 
and discipline, to large distributions of charity, little less than the monks. 
They are false to the engagements of baptism if they manage otherwise. 
The monastic institutions were principally designed to revive the piety of 
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the ancient Christians, and bring up practice to the rule of the Gospel,” — 
Collier’s Eccles. Hist. vol. v. p. 33. 

‘ Of all the retreats that a man can choose when he is old, I should infivitely 
prefer that of a convent, if their rules were less severe. It is certain that old 
age shuns a crowd, out of a nice and retired humour that cannot bear to be 
either importuned or tired; and yet it avoids solitude with greater diligence, 
where it becomes a prey to its own black disquietudes, ‘or to sullen vexatious 
imaginations. The only remaining relief against all this is the conversation 
of a virtuous society. Now what society can better agree with it than a 
religious one, where, one would think, all manner of human helps should 
be afforded with more charity than elsewhere, and where their prayers should 
be united to obtain those succours from Heaven which cannot reasonably 
be expected from men.”---S¢. Evremond.—Quoted in the Quarterly Review, 
vol. xxii. p. 89. 

‘“‘In the wholesale extirpation of monastic institutions, the nunneries were 
swept away. The good which would have resulted from converting them into 
Protestant Establishments is so obvious, that few persons can have regarded 
the present state of society in these kingdoms, as it affects women, without 
regretting that an opportunity for alleviating so much evil should have been 
neglected . . . ; 

(To be continued. ) 





ST. IREN/XUS UPON THE OFFERTORY. 


(Tue Church, if we would not mutilate her system, is, by the grace of God 
freely imparted to her, a self-supporting and a self-propagating institution. She 
does not, in any way whatever, countenance the collection and publication of 
guinea subscriptions, but demands and accepts contributions from every one of 
her members, proportioned to their respective means; she encourages alms- 
giving in secret, or sanctifies gifts by her altars. She would preach the Gospel 
to every creature ; not by the use of artificial societies, but by calling upon all, 
as a matter of positive duty, to honour Almighty God with their substance ; 
and by the practical adoption of that scriptural rule which requires worldly 
things to be given in return for spiritual things, and spiritual things in return 
for worldly things. 

Christians in this day are unhappily divided in their opinions on many 
subjects; but they are as unhappily agreed in their determination to suppress, 
or dismiss, withont consideration, the real scriptural principle for the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel. In this matter all claim the right of private pongo: all 
disregard patriarchs, prophets, councils, fathers, laws, and, in short, all those 
authorities to which, in other cases, they are ready (and with reason) to defer. 
As an illustration of this, I would observe that Mr. Newman and the late Mr. 
Blunt, the advocates of two different systems of theology, nevertheless, in their 
discourses upon the history of Abraham, agree in entirely omitting all notice of 
the patriarch’s gift of a tenth of all to Melchisedec, though this payment 
of the sacred tribute is mentioned in the New Testament, and therefore was, of 
all others, a subject which ought to be dwelt upon in a sermon or lecture 
addressed to a christian audience. 

The following letter of St. Irenzeus is deserving of great attention for many 
reasons ; and amongst them,-Ist. Because it shows that the principle of os 
is a part of natural religion, and that it was incorporated soru in the Jewis 
and the Christian religion; 2dly. Because it accounts for the omission of a 
direct precept for the giving of tithes in the New Testament; and 3dly. Because 
it shows the connexion between the Eucharist and almsgiving. ‘This latter 
part of the subject I hope to illustrate, on some future occasion, by quotations 
from Anglo-Catholic divines, and to direct attention to a remarkable omission 
in the statement of the doctrine of the Eucharist in one of the Oxford Tracts. 
Meanwhile I would observe, that if the passage from the 25th of St. Matthew, 
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quoted in the following letter, be compared with that part of the seventh 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews which speaks of tithes as due to the 
riesthood of Melchisedec, it would seem to follow that a portion of the tithes 
is due to Christ’s poor. } C. M. 
FROM S. IRENEUS. 
CH. XXXIV. LIB. IV. ADVERS, HERESES. 
Of Sacrifices and Oblations, and who they are that offer in truth. 


Tue offering of the Church, therefore, which the Lord hath taught 
us should be offered in all the world, is accounted a pure sacra- 
fice before God, and is accepted with him; not that He needs our 
sacrifice, but because he who offers is himself glorified in that which 
he offers, if his gift be accepted. For by an offering to a king, both 
honour and affection are shown, which gift God wishing us to offer in 
all simplicity and innocence, has in his sermon declared: “ If thou 
bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother 
hath ought against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and go 
thy way ; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift.” (Matt. v.24.) It behoves us, therefore, to offer the first- 
fruits of his creatures, (or creation,) as Moses ulso said: “ Thou shalt 
not appear before the Lord empty.” (Deut. xvi. 16.) That in the things 
wherein man hath been gratified, in these being accounted in favour 
with Him who is, he may receive honour from Him.* And the kind 
of oblations is [not] blamed. For there are oblations there also, and 
oblations here too:} sacrifices among the people, and sacrifices in the 
Church. But only the form or species is changed, inasmuch as it is 
offered not by slaves, but by freemen; for it is one and the same God : 
and the character of the servile offering is peculiar, and the character 
of that of the free is peculiar; that even by the oblations may be 
shown a sign of liberty: for with Elim nothing is unmeaning, or 
without signification. And on this account they, indeed, had the 
tithes of their possessions consecrated ; but those who have received 
liberty, devote to the uses of the Lord all which belongs to them, 
giving freely and cheerfully, not inferior gifts, as having a greater 
hope than that poor widow here throwing into the treasury of God all 
her living. For from the beginning God had respect to the gifts of 
Abel, because he offered with simplicity and righteousness; but to 
the gifts of Cain he had not respect, because [he offered] with the 
envy and malice which he had towards his brother, and had division 
in his heart, as God shows, reproving his secret (thoughts). If thou 
offerest rightly, but dost not divide rightly, hast thou not sinned ? 
(Gen. iv. 7. LXX.) Be content, since God is not appeased by the 
sacrifice. For if any one attempts to offer only —*, to ap- 
pearance, purely, rightly, and lawfully, but does not from his heart 
divide that which he communicates to his neighbour, and has 
no fear of God; he does not impose upon God by that sacrifice 
which outwardly is offered aright, having sin inwardly. Nor will 
such an offering profit him aught, but a ceasing from the evil which 
is conceived in his heart, lest by a pretended sacrifice.t but rather 





* I am doubtful of the correctness of this translation, and suspect an error in the 


text. 
+ That is, under the Law and under the Gospel. 
¢ There seems an omission here. 
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the sin itself, should make the man a murderer to himself. On which 
account the Lord also said: “* Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites, for ye are like unto whited sepulchres.” (Matt. xxiii. 27.) 
For a sepulchre outwardly is beautiful, but within it is full of the bones 
of the dead and of all uncleanness ; so you also appear to men out- 
wardly just, but inwardly ye are full of malice and hypocrisy. For 
when they appeared outwardly to offer aright, they had within 
themselves envy like that of Cain. For He said to him, (sce Septuagint) 
“ Be quiet! and he complied not.” And what means to be quiet, but 
to desist from his purpose of violence? And the like of this he says 
to the Pharisee: ‘* Thou blind Pharisee, cleanse first that which is 
within the cup, that the outside may be clean also.” (Matt. xxiii. 26.) 
And they did not hear him, And Jeremiah saith: ‘‘ Behold, thine 
eyes and thy heart are not good, but they are for covetousness, and 
for the innocent blood, that thou mayest shed it, and for unrighteous- 
ness, and for murder, to do it.” (Jerem. xxii. 17. Sept.) And again, 
Isaiah saith: ‘Thou hast taken counsel, but not of me; and made a 
covenant, but not with my spirit.” (Isaiah xxx. 1. Sept.) That, 
therefore, their inward will and thought being made manifest may 
show that God is not in fault, and worketh rot evil, even He who 
makes manifest the hidden things, but doeth not the evil. When 
Cain would not rest at all, He said to him: ‘ Unto thee shall be his 
turning, and thou shalt rule over him.” (Gen. iv. 7. Sept.) To Pilate, 
also, in like manner he said: ‘‘ Thou couldest have no power at all 
against me, except it were given thee from above.” (John xix. 11.) 
God always permitting as just, that He being approved by the things 
which He suffered and sustained, may be accepted, and he who hath 
been an evil-dver, being judged by the things which he hath done, 
may be expelled. 

Sacrifices, therefore, do not sanctify the man, for God needs not 
sacrifice ; but the conscience of him who offered it, being pure, 
sanctifies the sacrifice, and makes God accept it as from a friend. 
But to the sinner he says: ‘‘ He that killeth an ox, is as if he slew a 
dog.” (Isaiah Ixvi. 3.) Hence, therefore, the Church offers with 
simplicity ; her gift is justly esteemed a pure sacrifice before God. 
As also Paul said tothe Philippians, (iv. 18,) “I am full, having 
received of Epaphroditus the things which were sent from you, an 
odour of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well pleasing to God.” 
For we ought in all things to offer an oblation to God, and in all 
things to be found grateful to God the Maker, with pure intention 
and faith without hypocrisy, in firm hope and fervent love, offering 
the first-fruits of the creatures, which are His. This pure oblation 
the Church alone offers to her Maker, offering to Him of his creation 
with giving of thanks, 

But the Jews do not now offer: for their hands are full of blood, 
(Isaiah i. 15.) For they received not the word through which offering 
is made to God. Neither do all the congregations of the heretics; for 
some saying that there is another Father besides the Maker, therefore, 
offering to Him those things which according to us are creatures, re- 
present Him to be covetous of that which is another’s: but those 
who say that those things which exist among us are made from defect 
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and from ignorance and passion, offering the fruits of ignorance, 
passion, and defect, sin against their own Father, offering Him an 
insult rather than giving Him thanks. 

But how will it appear to them that the bread upon which thanks 
are given to God, is the body of the Lord, and the cup His blood, if 
they do not own that He is the Son of the Maker of the world, that 
is His Word, by whicht he tree becomes fruitful, and the fountains 
flow, and the earth gives forth the blade, then the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear? And how again do they say that the flesh returns to 
corruption, and doth not receive life, which is nourished by the body 
and blood of the Lord? Either, therefore, let them change their 
opinions, or abstain from offering the aforesaid things. But our 
opinion is in harmony with the Eucharist, and the Eucharist again 
confirms our opinion ; for we offer to Him the things which are 
His, consistently proclaiming it the communion and union of flesh 
and spirit. For as bread which is of the earth, receiving the invoca- 
tion of God [over it] is now not common bread, but the Eucharist, 
consisting of two things, the earthly and the heavenly ; so our works 
receiving the Eucharist are not now corruptible, but have hope of the 
resurrection. And we offer to Him not as if He needed it, but giving 
thanks for His gift, and sanctifying the creature ; for as God needs not 
those things which proceed from us, so are we (too) poor to offer any 
thing to God. As Solomon says: “ He that hath pity upon the poor, 
lendeth unto the Lord.” (Prov. xix. 17.) For God, who needs 
nothing, takes to himself our good works to this end, that he may 
render to us the recompense of His own blessings. As our Lord said: 
“Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the ee prepared for 
you. For I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty, 
and ye gave me drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me in: naked, 
and ye clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited me: I was in prison, and 
ye came unto me.” Not therefore as needing these things, He yet 
wishes them to be done on our own account, that we may not be un- 
fruitful: and so it is in this very thing. He gave the people in His 
word acommandment for the making of oblations, though He did not 
need them, that the people might learn to serve God. So therefore 
He would have us offer a gift at His altar, frequently, without intermis- 
sion. There is therefore an altar in heaven, for thither our prayers 
and oblations are directed: and to his temple, as John saith in the 
Apocalypse, ‘* And the temple of God was opened, and the tabernacle. 
For behold the tabernacle of God (he saith) in which He will dwell 
with men.” (Rev. xi. 19.) 


HOOKER NO DENIER OF THE PRESENCE IN THE ELEMENTS. 


Srr,—An importance has been given of late to some expressions 
of Hooker's, respecting the Presence in the Eucharist, which makes 
it incumbent on some one or other to examine what his meaning really 
is, and if he has been misinterpreted, to make the mistake generally 
known. This I shall briefly attempt. 
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The expressions alluded to are these, in § 6 of the 67th chapter of 
vol. v.:— 

‘“‘The real presence of Christ's most blessed body and blood is not 
therefore to be sought for in the Sacrament, but in the worthy 
receiver of the Sacrament.” 

It is not long since a bishop refused priest’s orders to one of his 
clergy for declining to join in the denial of the Presence in the ele- 
ments which these words seem to imply. But this, though at present 
the most important, is not the only use to which they have been 
applied; for, at the beginning of last month, a charge appeared in 
print that had been delivered by Dr. Dealtry, chancellor of the 
diocese of Winchester, which contains them thus quoted :— 

“The Church of England does not consider the body and blood of 
Christ as in any literal sense incorporated with the bread and wine ; 
but on the contrary, as Hooker expresses it, that ‘the real presence 
of Christ’s most blessed body and blood is not to be sought for in the 
Sacrament, but in the worthy receiver of the Sacrament.’ ” 

It is quite necessary, therefore, to ascertain, without further delay, 
what Hooker's context allows to be his real meaning in these words, 
There can be no doubt that neither the right reverend prelate, nor 
Dr. Dealtry, supposed themselves to be making any but a legitimate 
use of the quotation, still all will agree, and Dr. Dealtry will be 
amongst the first to do so, that if these words have been used in a 
sense other than that in which Hooker wrote them, for a purpose the 
very opposite to that which he contemplated, and one which they 
cannot in any fairness be made to serve, the fact of their mistake, 
most unintentional as it has been, should be widely circulated, and 
the public disabused as quickly as possible. 

Here follows an analysis of Hooker's chapter, retaining as much as 
possible his own expressions, as the fairest and clearest way of putting 
the reader in possession of his meaning :— 

§ 1. Baptism doth begin life; the Eucharist continues it. § 2. It 
was feared Zuinglius and CEcolampadius would persuade men to 
think the Eucharist only a shadow and sign of Christ: but there is a 
general agreement between their followers, Roman Catholics and 
Lutherans, upon this point, which is alone material, that there is a 
real participation of Christ and life by means of this sacrament. 
Wherefore then should the world be so rent, as to where Christ is? 
It is acknowledged that He is in man’s soul. So that the only 
question is, whether He is not also externally in the elements, con- 
substantiate or transubstantiate. § 3. But we had better think of 
what we have by this sacrament than how we have it. The apostles 
were apt enough to ask questions in matters of less importance and 
difficulty, but their gladness on receiving this great blessing quenched 
all inquiry. The common people, who had the least worthy notions 
of our Lord, said, “ Rabbi, whence camest thou?” when He 
miraculously appeared where he had no human means of going ; 
but the apostles moved no question when He appeared to them ina 
much more miraculous manner. § 4. And if the appearance of 
Christ did so affect them, how much more the institution and first 
reception of this sacrament. We are taught hereby that this heavenly 
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food is given for the satisfying our empty souls, and not for the exer- 
cising of our curious and subtile wits. § 5. Our Lord’s apostle will 
tell us the meaning of those admirable words, “ My Body,” i.e. the 
communion of My Body. ‘ My Blood,” ¢. e. the communion of 
My Blood. As Christ is termed our life, because through Him we 
receive life, so the parts of this sacrament are His Body and Blood, for 
that they are so to us, who receiving them, receive that by them 
which they are termed. The bread and cup are His Body and Blood, 
because they are causes instrumental, upon the receipt whereof the 
participation of His Body and Blood cometh. For that which pro- 
duceth any certain effect, is not vainly nor improperly said to be that 
very effect whereunto it tendeth. § 6. The real presence therefore is 
not to be sought for in the sacrament, but in the worthy receiver of 
the sacrament. Our Lord's words point to this. First, “ Take, eat;” 
then, “This is My Body.” First, “ Drink ;” then, “ This is My 
Blood.” His words prove not when or where the elements are His 
Body and Blood, but only that they are so in the soul of the recipient. 
As for the sacraments they really exhibit, but for aught which is 
written of them, they are not really, nor do really contain in them- 
selves, that grace which with them, or by them, it pleaseth God to 
bestow. The grace of Baptism is received by water, though neither. 
seated in it nor changed into it. Why should men think then that 
the grace of the Eucharist must needs be in the Eucharist, before it 
can be in us that receive it? There is nothing in Scripture to show 
that we cannot partake of the Body and Blood, without they are first 
contained in the sacrament, or it converted into them. ‘This is My 
Body,” are words of promise: and we are all agreed that by the 
sacrament Christ doth really and truly in us perform His promise. 
Why trouble ourselves whether He does so by transubstantiation or 
consubstantiation? He does it by His omnipotent power ; whether 
one way or the other, by change or without it, we surely need not 
greatly care or inquire. § 7. ‘“‘Take therefore that wherein all agree, 
and then consider what cause there is why the rest that is left should 
not rather be left as superfluous, than urged as necessary.” All 
plainly confess that the sacrament is a true and real participation of 
Christ, who thereby imparteth Himself, even His whole entire person, 
as a mystical head unto every soul that receiveth Him. § 8. People 
mistake therefore in arguing against the sacramentaries, as they call 
them, that “the Eucharist is not a bare sign and figure only, and 
that the efficacy of His Body and Blood is not all that we receive in 
this sacrament.” They confess as much; they grant that these mys- 
teries “ impart unto us the very person of our Lord Himself, whole, 
perfect, and entire.” § 9. The strong conceit of two of the three 
parties thus far agreed, that the real presence is in the elements con- 
substantiate or transubstantiate, is surely no where delivered in 
Scripture, but greatly prejudiced by our Lord’s connexion of those 
who supposed He would give them His own flesh to eat, when He said 
His word was spirit, § 10. All suppose what does take place, to 
occur by the omnipotent power of God. § 11. Touching the sentence 
of antiquity, Tertullian, Irenceus, and Theodoret, not-to mention others, 
forasmuch as they knew that the force of this sacrament doth neces- 
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sarily presuppose the verity of Christ both Body and Blood, they used 
oftentimes the same as an argument, to prove that Christ hath as 
truly the substance of man as of God, because we receive Christ and 
those graces which flow from Him, in that He is man. So that if He 
have no such being, neither can the sacrament have any such meaning 
as we all confess it hath. No one can assure himself in conscience 
that the Fathers held a corporal consubstantiation of the elements, 
or their transubstantiation. § 12. ‘‘ Wherefore, how should the 
mind, which loving truth and seeking comfort out of holy mysteries, 
hath not perhaps the leisure, perhaps not the wit or capacity, to 
tread out so endless mazes, as the intricate disputes of this cause 
have led men into; how should a virtuously disposed mind better 
resolve with itself than thus: ‘ Variety of judgments and opinions 
argueth obscurity in those things whereabout they differ; but that 
which all parts receive for truth, that which every one having sifted, 
is by no one denied or doubted of, must needs be matter of infal- 
lible certainty.’” Then stating the three opinions, and recommending 
a contented belief in a real presence of Christ’s body in the recipient 
as that which it is absolutely necessary for a christian man to hold, as 
that with which all antiquity and all christian confessions are con- 
sonant, he ends by saying, ‘‘ What these elements are in themselves 
it skilleth not, it is enough that to me which take them, they are the 
Body and Blood of Christ, His promise in witness whereof sufliceth, 
His word He knoweth which way to accomplish. Why should any 
cogitation possess the mind of any faithful communicant but this, ‘ O 
my God, thou art true; O my soul, thou art happy.’” 
Surely it is now evident, 


1. That when Hooker says the Presence “is not to he sought 
for” in the sacrament he does not mean to affirm, as any one would 
suppose he meant, when the words are taken apart from their context, 
that the Presence is not in the sacrament, but only that it ‘‘is not to 
be sought” there as a matter of piety aud wisdom, because there 
is great Coubt and difficulty about the proof that it is there, because 
the search is profitless, and distracts attention from the enjoyment and 
use of a great blessing. 

2. That nothing was further from his intention than dogmatically 
to define our Church’s view on the subject, his object not requiring 
it; and that indeed he does not give us his own view explicitly and 
fully. His object from first to last was peace rather than truth—to 
show how, in the then state of parties, the one might be obtained 
without the other being sacrificed. It formed no part of it, that con- 
substantiation or transubstantiation should be denied ; all he desired 
was, that being held, they should be esteemed as private opinions, not 
as articles of faith. How strange that words written with such a view 
should be used afterwards in the way these have been! Hooker 
wrote them to deprecate the insisting on an affirmation, and they are 
quoted as insisting on a denial! He desired to mediate between and 
unite all parties who held as much as the real presence in the 
recipient ; but he has been made to aid and abet in condemning those 
who say, what, for aught we know, Hooker himself would have said, 
that the real presence may also be in the elements! 
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3. That whether Hooker was right or not in thinking the Zuinglians 
of his day held the elements to be to the recipient all that Roman 
Catholics and Lutherans think them, it is plain that such was his 
notion, His whole plan for their agreement centres on this being a 
fact; and, the fact disproved, the plan falls to the ground, and Zuinglians 
can no longer claim him as their advocate. Now we know that the 
modern representatives of this party, and how almost numberless are 
they amongst us! do not hold the real presence after reception any 
more than before in the same sense that Roman Catholics and 
Lutherans hold it. As far as this chapter, therefore, is condemna- 
tory of any one, it is so of our modern Zuinglians ;—indeed, we can- 
not doubt from what is said in § 12. that Hooker would have 
anathematized them. 

4. That he did not propose his plan, and that neither is it fitted, for 
the adoption of Anglicans, at any rate as they now exist—for Ist, a 
large, a very large party now believes less than the plan supposes ;— 
and the question with us is not where is the real presence, but is there 
any ?—and 2dly, ingenious as is its explanation of scripture, and 
not discordant as it may be thought with the writings of the Fathers, 
which it may be observed are the only tests Hooker thinks he is 
called upon to apply to it— it is at variance with our formularies. 
The clergy of the Church of England have to teach that the Body 
and Blood of Christ are verily and indeed taken as well as received 
in the Lord’s Supper, and have subscribed the 28th Article, which 
states that the Body of Christ is given as well as taken and eaten. Now, 
possible as itis, and absolutely incumbent upon us, as many believe it to 
be, that we should understand our formularies in none other than the 
Catholic sense, however difficult it may be to do so, it is quite impos- . 
sible to suppose that we shall allow a forced interpretation to be put 
upon them and received henceforth as the only one admissible, merely 
that they may be thereby made to square with a view Hooker once 
proposed for the sake of peace between Catholics and a party with 
which we have nothing to do, and who since his time have proved 
themselves unworthy of his charitable attempt, and incapable of 
benefiting by it. I am, &e. 

F. 


DISSENTERS’ BAPTISM. 


A very satisfactory little pamphlet has appeared—“ Dissenters’ 
Baptism and Church Burial”—which recommends something to 
be done in the extraordinary dilemma in whic! the recent decisions 
of the Arches Court places the English Clergy. Here is the official 
of the Metropolitan—in other words, the Metropolitan in person—fining 
and ruining the Clergy, because they will not betray the Church ; 
and separatists are permitted to form an unholy league with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury himself, for the strange purpose of showing 
that their ministerial commission is as good as hisown. The tyranny 
of the State is bad enough, but for a Church court to encourage schism, 
and to oppress the Clergy alone, is still more intolerable. The writer 
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is for something practical ; so are we. We gladly, therefore, recom- 
mend an Address, of which we subjoin his form; and we trust to 
hear that the Clergy are setting about it in earnest. 


“ Address of the Clergy of the Deanery of —, in the Diocese of — - 
to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Right Reverend the 
Lord Bishop of the Diocese of ‘ 


« We, the undersigned Clergy of the Deanery of —-——-, in your Diocese, beg 
leave, with the greatest respect, to call your attention to a 
recent decision pronounced by the Judge of the Court of Arches in re Escott. 

“ Such a decision does not merely recognise (what was never recognised by 
any General Council) the validity of lay baptism, and indeed of baptism ad- 
ministered by separatists, but also requires a Clergyman, under pain of suspen- 
sion for three months, to read the Burial Service of the Church over those who 
deliberately and wilfully continue in a state of separation from her communion, 

“ Such a state of the law is at variance as well with Scripture and reason, as 
with the real principles of the Constitution. 

“We hope, therefore, for; your speedy cooperation in 
bringing about such measures as may release us fiom this hardship and 
tyranny over our consciences. And we presume that, as the authority of the 
Court of Arches emanates from the Primate of all England, there can be no 
real difficulty in procuring for us immediate redress.” 


N OTICES OF BOOKS—continued. 


TuE following has-been accidentally displaced :— 


A Systematic Arrangement of Scripture for Sunday Schools, con- 
taining a Series of Scripture Lessons for two ¥ ears, as used in the 
local Sunday Schools belonging to St. John’s Chapel, Bedford 
Row. Dedicated to the Hun. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel, under 
whose superintendence and direction the local Sunday Schools of 
St. John’s Chapel are conducted. London: Seeley. 1843. 


The work itself consists of a course of selections from Scripture, of 
which the first is a fair specimen. 
First Year.— First Sunday. 
Leaknine Lesson.— Fulfilment of prophecy in the birth of the Saviour. 
Luke ii. 814%... ° Ist class, 
o. Beth. 5 3 «s «+ See 
” Be. i.e urna ae 
Marginal References. 
Isa. vii. 14. Gen. iii. 15. Isa. ix. 6,7. Heb. ii. 16—18. Matt. i. 21. 
Reapine Lesson.—Gen. i. contains the doctrine of the Trinity, and the power 
and wisdom of God. 
Catechism. 
Ist class, Assembly’s Shorter, No. 1, 2. 
2d class, Gall’s First, No. 1, 2. 
3d class, Brown’s, No. 1, 3. 

We have given the whole for the sake of fairness. To the mass of the 
book there seems only two objections :—First—that the lessons bear no 
reference to the Prayer-book; a very great evil, when we remember 
the great difficulty of making ignorant persons join at all in our ser- 
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vices, or follow the blessed course of the christian year. This alone 
would be with us an insuperable objection to the use of the book. 
Secondly-—that the passages of Scripture learnt are all short frag- 
ments: none in their context; as, e.g. a psalm, a parable, a miracle, 
&e. This we feel to be a grave objection. 

There is another most serious objection, however, namely, that under 
the head “ Catechisms,” the catechism of the regicide parliament, 
called “‘ The Assembly's Shorter,” is recommended, and the Church 
Catechism never mentioned at all till the seventy-fifth Sunday ; it then 
is used only for the second class, the first being kept to the Assembly's. 
Of Gall’s First, and Brown’s, we never heard, but presume they are on 
the model of the Assembly’s rather than of the Church, 

The reason of this slight to the Church Catechism is explained at 
the beginning of the book, where we are told that, “‘ For the study of 
the second class, the Church Catechism, although deficient in a 
thorough explanation of the covenant of grace, is very valuable when 
combined with others: the moral duties which it enforces through the 
grace of God, and through his help alone, is (sic) extremely salutary 
for ao persons just entering into the snares and temptations of the 
world.” 

And this is to be put into the hands of teachers and scholars of the 
Church of England, by the authority of a clergyman like Mr. Noel! 
Let us put a parallel case. Suppose a clergyman to put into the hands 
of his Sunday school teachers a tract, which asserted that the Church 
Catechism is very defective in explaining christian doctrine, although 
very useful as stating moral duties, (which might truly be said of 
any heathen teacher,) and that therefore he recommended some Roman 
Catholic book, e. g. “The Garden of the Soul,” or the “ Most Rev. 
Dr. Butler’s small Catechism,” would not Mr. Noel accuse him of 
spreading Popery under a false pretence of Churchmanship? No 
doubt ; and there is only one thing which prevents his seeing that he 
himself is spreading dissent under false pretences. He would himself 
say that this would be inexcusable in the case of Popery, but right in 
the case of “our dissenting brethren ;” in other words, that he is in- 
clined to dissent, not to Popery. But he should remember that the 
other party would hold such conduct quite right with regard to “our 
Roman Catholic brethren,” and quite inexcusable with regard to dis- 
sent! The strange folly of the writer of this book cannot be appre- 
ciated, until it is known that he goes on to say of the Church Catechism, 
* that the explanation which it contains of the two sacraments of our 
Lord, are (sic) beautifully clear and scriptural, and not to be equalled 
in any other catechism ; as if, forsooth, this were not the covenant of 

race !” 

We may add, as illustrating the temper of a certain party in the 
Church, that, in coming to the care of a parish which had been for a 
short time under the care of a clergyman of this description, we learned 
that this book was put into the hands of the Sunday school teachers ; 
and also that the clergyman had told them, that “as the children 
learned the Church Catechism enongh in the week,” (many of them 
go tono weekly school,) he had rather they should not say the Church 
Catechism. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


—_—— 


ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 


Bre. or Norwicn, Jan. 28. 


Bp. or Lincoun, March 3. 


ORDINATIONS. 


By the Lonp Bisuop or Ety, at Ely, on 
Sunday, Dec. 3. 


DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—R. W. Deane, B.a. Exeter; J. 
Jenkins, B.A. Linc. (/. d. Bp. of Exeter;) J. M. 
Hawker, B.A. Ball.; (/. d. Bp. of Exeter.) 

Of Cambridge.—G. Jarvis, B.a. Corp. Chris. ; 
S. Lewthwaite, m.a. Magd.; D. I. Heath, m.a. 
Trin.; W. C. Mathison, m.a. Trin.; A. P. J. 
Mills, B.A. Queen’s; W.R. Ick, B.a. Sidney 
Sussex; F. Gell, B.a. Christ’s. 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—A. J. Lowth, B.A. Exeter. 

Of Cambridge.—J. A. Frere, M.A. Trin.; M. 
A. Atkinson, m.a. Trin.; R. Hull, B.A. St. 
John’s; W.G. Humphrey, m.a. Trin.; W. H. 
Oliver, B.A. Trin.; L. Hogg, B.a. Emm.; C. 
Ward, B.a. Magd.; W. Crouch, B.a. Trin. 

Literaie—W. Williams, (/. d. Bp. of Wor- 
cester.) 


By the Lonp BisHop oF CHESTER, at Chester, 
on Sunday, Dec. 9. 


DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—T. Green, B.A. King’s Hall and 
Brasen.; W. Leay, B.a. St. Edm. H.; E. Ro- 
berts, B.A. St. Mary’s H.; R. White, B.a. 
Brasen. 

0; Cambridge. —E. A. P. Campbell, B.a. 
Trin.; F. B. Danby, B.a. Cath. H.; B. 
Flower, B.A. Magd.; W. H. Kemp, B.a. and J. 
M. Rowley, B.a. Corp. Chris. ; . J. Monk, 
B.A. St. John’s. 

Of St. Bees.—F. B. Ashley, H. G. Brasnell, 
W. Grant, G. B. Hill, W. Hayes, W. M. Jukes, 
J. Lea, 8. G. Poole, jun., M. Reid, J. Rimmer, 
and F. W. Wicks. 

Of Dublin.—F. M. Harke, 8.a., J. R. Dunne, 
B.A., and John Scott, s.a. Trin. 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—A. H. Ashworth, 8.a. Oriel; J. 
Prosser, B.A. St. Edm. H.; J. H. Stephenson, 
B.A. and C. C. Southey, B.A. Queen’s. 

Of Cambridge.—W. Allnut, B.A. Cath. H.; J. 
8. Cranmer, J. Slade, B.a. and J. Twisaday, 
B.A. St. John’s; R. N. Featherston, 8.a. Jesus; 
J. W. Markwell, p.a. Christ’s; W. Mulleneux, 
B.A. Emm.; D. Walker, B.A. St. Peter’s. 

Of St. Bees.—J. H. Butcher, G. Dowty, G. 
Purcell, J. M. Woodmason, and R. White. 

Of Dublin.—J. Booth, p.c.u., T. Cowan, B.A., 
J. Richardson, B.a., A. L. P. Snow, B.A., and 
J. C. Wood, B.a. Trin. 


By the Lonp Br. oF WIncHESTER, ai Farn- 
ham Castle, on Sunday, Dec. 17. 


DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—C. F. Seymour, 8.a. Univ.; F. 
G. Simpson, B.A. St. Edm. H.; G. Jenkins, 
Line.; E. Kilvert, B.a. St. Alb. H.; J. Simp- 
son, B.A. Exet. (/. d. Bp. of Salisbury). 

Of Cambridge.—H. Hotham, 8.a. Jesus; P. 
Hookins, 8.a. Trin.; W. C. R. Flint, B.a. 
Trin.; J. Foot, p.a. Sid.; T. R. O'Flaherty, 
B.A. St. John’s; C. Smith, m.a. St. Mary Magd. ; 
T. Ridley, s.a. Cath. H.; W. B. Jowett, B.a. 
St. John’s; P. Bingham, B.a. Jesus (/. d. Bp. 
of Salisbury). 

Of Dublin.—J. Niven, B.A. Trin. 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—C. P. Carey, B.a. Wad.; C. R. 
Hay, m.a. Mert.; N. T. Travers, B.a. Linc. ; 
A. Le Sueur, Magd. H. 

Of Cam»ridyge.—J. Miller, B.a. St. John's; T. 
Vincent, s.a. St. John’s. 

Of Dublin.—J. Chapman, B.a. Trin. 


By the Lorp Bisnor or DurHam, at Auck- 
land Castle, on Sunday, Dec. 17. 


DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—J. Burrow, B.A. Queen’s; W. 
Callendar, B.A. Magd. H. 

Of Cambridge.—G. F. De Gex, 8.A. of Pem. ; 
W.S. Mare, m.a. Magd. 

Of Durham.—Hi. Borton, B.A. Univ. 


PRIESTS. 


Of Cambridge.—W. B. Young, 8.a. Emm. 

Of Durham.—H. W. Hodgson, m.a. Univ. 

Of Dublin.—J. Leeson, m.a. Trin. ; J. Reed, 
B.A. Trin. 


By the Lonp Bisnop or HEREForD, (for the 
Dioceses of Hereford and Bath and Weils), 
on Sunday, Dec. 17. 


DEACONS. 


Of Oxford —H. B. Power, B.A. Oriel; the 
Hon. T. C. F. Skeffington, Worc. 

Of Cambridge.—J. M. Lewis, B.A. Trin. 

Of Lampe/er.—W. Watkins, St. David's (/. d. 
Bp. of St. David's). 

Literate. —W. C. B. Powell (J. d. Bp. of 
Llandaff). 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—C. Dunne, B.a. Wore.; E. B. 
Hawkshaw, B.A. Oriel; H. J. Torre, 8.4. Univ.; 
R. Williams, B.a. Oriel. 

Of Cambridge.—H. Dew, B.A. Jesus; G. O. 
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Johnstone, B.A. Trin.; T. R. Maskew, B.A. 
Sid. Sus.; E. S. Stanley, B.a. Jesus (/. d. Bp. of 
Llandaff.) 
Of Dublin.—J. Denning, B.A. Trin. 
Literate-—W. T. P. Timperley. 


By the Lory Bisnop or Lincotn, at Lincoln, 
on Sunday, Dec. 17 


DEACONS. 


Of Oxrford.—T. Evetts, he A. Corp. Chris.; H. 
G. M. Pretyman, m.a. Ori 

Of Cambridge.—J. pare Ys B.A. Caius; G. J. 
Boudier, 8.a. Fellow of King’s; C. P. Buck- 
worth, B.A. Trin.; C.O. Goodford, m.a. Fellow 
of King’s; G. D. W. Ommaney, B.A. Trin.; J. 
P. B. Younge, B.A. Christ’s; R. E. Roy, BA. 
Corp. Chris. (/. d. Bp. of St. David’s). 

Of Dublin.—W. C. P. Baylee, 8.a. Trin. 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—H. L. Armitage, 8.a. Wore. ; C. 
W. I. Jones, Oriel; T. J. M. Townsend, B.a. 
Linc.; R. Weatherell, B.a. St. Edm. H.; J. 8. 
Whiting, n.a. Worc. 

Of Cambridge.—T. L. Edwards, Lu.B. Trin.; 
J. H. Henderson, 8.4. Trin.; J. C. Middleton, 
m.A. Fellow of King’s; W.C. Newcome, M.A. 
Trin. 


By the Lory Bisnor or Oxrorp, at Ozford, 
on Sunday, Dec. 1 


DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—C. H. Collyns, m.a. Ch. Ch,; G. 
C. Swayne, m.a. Corp. Chris.; T. Painton, B.A. 
Pem.; G. Hext, m.a. Corp. Chris.; W. A. 
Buckland, B.A. Ch. Ch.; A. A. Barker, Mm.a. 
Magd.; R. C. Dickerson, B.a. Worce.; E. 
Rogers, m.A. Ch. Ch.; W. A. Paxton, B.A. 
Trin.; J. Marsh, s.c.t. New; W. J. Jenkins, 
n.A. Bal.; H. E. Havergal, s.a. New; W. An- 
drew, B.A. Wore ; J. G. Hickley, m.a. Trin. ; 
G. H. Fell, p.a. Magd.; F. Balston, M.a. Ch. 


h. 
Of Cambridge.—E. A. F. Harenc, B.a. Magd. 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—J. E. Bode, m.a. Ch. Ch.; R. A. 
Coffin, m.a. Ch. Ch.; A. P. Stanley, m.a. 
Univ.; T. Shadforth, m.a. Univ. ; H. Binney, 
B.A. Worc.; F. Hathaway, M.A. Worc.; J. Fos- 
ter, p.a. St. Mary H.; J. Col!ingwood, B.A. 
Pem.; S. Shedden, n.a. Pem.; W. Bousfield, 
n.A. Linc.; H. Robinson, B:a. St. Alb. H.; W. 
Wetherell, s.c.t. New; ‘T. Knox, B.a. St. 
John’s; R. W. Mason, m.a. Jesus; J. Baker, 
M.A. Fell. of Wore.; R. C. Price, m.a. Stud. of 
Ch. Ch.; F. E. Thurland, B.A. New; W. Van- 
sittart, B.A. Ch. Ch.; H.S. R. Matthews, m.a. 
Linc. 


By the Lorp Bisnor OF ay Re a al 
Peterborough, on Sunday, Dec. 


DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—C. J. S. Bowles, s.a. Wad.; A. 
Trower, B.A. Linc.; F. A. Weekes, B.a. Wad. 
(1. d. Bp. of Chester.) 

Of Cambridge.—G. Acklom, Downing; W. 
de St. Croix, b.a. St. John’s; E. Smythies, 
B.A. Emm. 

PRIESTS. 

Of Oxford.—G. Bucknill, 8.a. Trin. 

Of Cumbridge.—W. L. Gibson, B.a. Trin. ; 
J. Knipe, 3.a. Pemb,; H. S. Mathews, B.a. 
Clare H.; L Poynder, B.A. Trin.; W. Sey- 
mour, Trin. H. 


Intelligence. 


By the Lorp Bp. or Lonpon, af St. James's 
Church, Piccadilly, on Sunday, Dec. 24. 


DEACONS 


Of Oxford.—J. Swayne, B.A. Magd. H.; H. 
Stretton, B.A. Magd. H.; J. Le Mesurier, B.a. 
Ch. Ch. ; J. Lievien, B.a. Wad.; J. Smith, B.a. 
Magd. H. 

Of Cambridge-—R. M. Smith, 8.a. Queen’s ; 
J. W. Sheringham, B.A. St. John’s; H. S. 
Mott, s.a. St. John’s; P. A. L. Wood, p.a. 
Magd.; P. M. Brunwin, B.A. St. Peter’s; T. 
Bagley, B.A. Queen’s. 

Of the Church Missionary — Tslington.— 
E. Newman, I. Smith, B. Geidt 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—H. A. Bowles, 8.a. St. John’s; 
A Burder, 8.a. Magd. H.; H. B. Burney, s.a. 
Oriel; H. Fyffe, B.a. New Inn H. 

Of Cambridge. —P. W. Mayon, M.a. Trin.; 
R. B. Tritton, B.a. Trin.; E. Worlledge, 3.a. 
Clare H.; J. P. Beard, B.a. St. John’s; W. 
Kerry, B. a St. John’s; E. Over, M.A. Cath. H.; 
C. A. Halson, s.a. Pemb.; F. P. Pocock, 38.a. 
Peter’s; R. H. Kirby, m.a. St. John’s; S. Gall, 
B.A. Queen’s; J. Tagg, B.a. Pemb. 

Of the Church Missionary College, Islington.— 
E. Reynolds, P. L. Sandberg. 


By the Lonp Bisnor or Ripon, at Ripon, 
on Sunday, Dec. 17. 


DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—G. H. G. Anson, B.A. Exet.; 
W. B. Caparn, B.A. Braz.; J. W. Grane, B.A. 
Exet. 

Of Cambridge.—R. H. Dover, B.A. Queen’s; 
W. L. Howarth, B.a. St. Mary Magd. ;~ G. J. 
Perram, B.A. Clare H.; J. Sanders, 8.a. Cath. 
i.; J. H. Sweet, B.a. St. John’s; J. G. Under- 
wood, B.A. St. John’s. 

Of ‘St. Bees.—P. Bryan and J. Campion. 

Of Dublin.—R. Wolfenden, B.A. Trin. 

Of Giessen, Germany.—T. R. Jones, M.A. 


PRIESTS. 


Of Cambridge-—W. R. Bowditch, B.a. St. 
Peter’s; J. Gooch, s.a. Caius; T. B. Parkinson, 
B.A. Queen’s; T. Ramsbotham, B.A. Christ's ; 
H. Townend, B.A. St. John’s. 

Of St. Bees. —J. Davidson and R. Neale. 

Of Dublin.—J. G. Angley, B.a. and R. R. 
Wolfe, 3.a. Trin. 


By the Lonp Bisuop or BanoGor, at Bangor, 
on Sunday, Dec. 17 


DEACON. 
Of Lampeter.—R. Jones, St. David's. 
PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—R. Marsh, B.A. Wad. 
Of Cambridge.—W. Morgan, B.A. Queen's. 


By the Lorp Bisnop or LicuFIELp, at the 
Church of Eccleshall, on Sunday, Dec. 24. 


DEACON. 


of sae. —J. P. Pearson, B.A. St. 
Cath 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—J. R. Quirk, 8.a. St. Edm. H.; 
R. W. Greaves, m.a. St. Edm. H.; P. G. Bent- 
ley, B.A. Bras. 

Of Cambridge.—H. Gordon, m.a. Trin.; W. 
Leighton, B.a. St. John’s; E. W. Symons, B.A. 
St. John’s. 

Of Dublin.—T. Macon, B.A Trin. 





Intelligence. 


By the Lonp BisHor oF WorcEsTER, at Wor- 
cester, on Sunday, Dec. 24. 


DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—A. Moyley, B.A. Oriel. 

Of Cambridge. —T. Anderson, B.A. Corp. 
Chris.; A. W. Bullen, B.a. Trin. (/. d. Bp. of 
Exeter.) 

Of Dublin.—W. H. Thompson, 8.a. Trin. 
(1. d. Bp. of Llandaff.) 
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Of Lampeter.—W. Price (1. d. Bp. of Llan- 
daff.) 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—H. Bittleston, B.a. St. John’s; 
W. Ewart, B.A. Exet.; C. ‘a Sale, M.A. Bras.; 
G. W. Spooner, B.A. Mag 

Of Cambritge.—W. B “Budd, B.A. Queen's ; 
G. C. Hodgkinson, M.A. Trin.; 3. Shelley, B.A. 
St. John’s; J. R. Young, m a. Caius. 

of Dublin —F. Ffrench, m.a. Trin. 


PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. 
Allfree, W. G. .... Southease, R......... 


Patron. 
Mr Allfrey .....0cc0e0000 
Marq. of Bristol.......... 


Diocese. 
see. Chichester.. 
- incoln...... 


Ashington, H....... Quarrington, R 
Barnes, J. esooee Kendal, V 

Booth, T. ........... Bedingham, v... eee 
Butler, W. J........ Aston Tirrold, R.......... 


Cave, W. A. C. B.. Stretton in the Field, x. Lichfield.... 
TrinityChurch, Ely, p.c. Ely ..... 

seseeee Lincoln..... 
. Lichfield ... 
St. Swithin, Norwich, r. Norwich.... 
Vath nocescce 
. Peculiar .... 
_ {Thiaburg a and West- est} Naveid .. 


Clay, W. K. 
Collett, W. .. 
Cowpland, R. ..... 
Day, C..ceccccccccsece 
Elliott, H.......0000 
Faweett, J. G. 


Grigson, W.......+ 


Normanton, rR 
Weeford and Hin 


Castle Sowerby... ....+++++ 
© Werth, V.. c.cccos 


field 
St. Katherine’: 3, 
a P.C. 
+ Cranley, R. . 0... 
Blurton, P.c.... 


Guest, B....... 


Guthrie, L.. 
Hutchinson, 


Jackson, E. = oon 
King, R. H.. 


Knight, G. ....... 


Heaton Norris .. 


Runwell and. "Rams- 
iment, FH. ccoceceseece { den Crays, R 

- Halsall, R.......0. 

«+ Bradninch, zr 
Frampton, V..... 
Bromptoa, P. C. 

. Stoulton, P.c...... 
". Langenoe, R... 


Middleton, J. esoess 
Oswell, H. L. . 
Parkinson, am 
Pering, B « Fersfield, x 

Pigott, E............. Longridge, P.c.... 
Richardson, E..... Trin. Ch., Louth, ’p. a 
Richardson, W. . : Stainforth .. eee 
Sanders, L. ......... Whimple, r 

Shackley, J. Osbaldwick . 
Simpson, J. P. Crofton, R. 

Smith, J. A........ - a 2 a 
Spurrell, J. . West Beckham, P.c ‘C. 
Stratton, G. W.. . Ailston, R.. 
Trevanion, eee 

Temee, F. CSrsscscace 

White, J......... 


3 London .. 
Chester...... =~ Blundell 


. Worcester.. 


sr Norwich... 


Trin. Coll. Cambridge.. 
. J. W. Gooch, Esq. 
Magdalen Coll., Oxford 
Sir W. B. Cave .. 
D. & C. of Ely 
. Marquis of Bristol . 
Bp. of Lichfield .......... 
Bishop of Norwich 


Prebend thereof ......... 
. Sir W. Clayton 


} Lincoln...... Trustees .......se0sesseeeee 


a — Sapt, Esq... 
. Lichfield.. 
Tubney, Sinecure R. «+ Oxford .. 
ssesseeee Chester 
-- Broomswell, R....... see Norwich . 
w- {Hungerton an and Twy- } Petestiesc’.. 


- Duke of Sutherlan ao 
.» Magdalen Coll., Oxford 
Manchester Coll. Ch... 
. Marq. of Bristol 


Apreece & Ashby, alt.. 


« Rev. T. Knox .....0000+ 


D. & C. of Windsor .. 
° R. B. resin ine _ 


Earl Somers .. 
— Waldegrave, ‘Esq. 
F. Naussau, Esq... 
Hulme’s Trustees..... 
se TYUSteeS ......00seeeee 
. Mrs. Sanders « 
Preb. of Strensall ....... 
Duchy of Lancaster . 
Marquis of Bristol ...... 
D. & C. of Norwich ..... 
. Duke of Bedford......... 
Archbishop of York . 
... Archdeacon of Wilts ... 
. Rev. B. Cubitt........+.0+ 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Anderson, A @ vty seen Sch., 
Precentor and Minor Canon 
Brown, E. M.A { in Carlisle Cathedral. 
Clifton, R. C...... Canon of Manchester. 
Crawley, W....... Archdeacon of Monmouth. 
Dry, T. Hd. Mast. of Paston’s Gram. 
"Y School, North ae 
Prebendal Stall in Chichester 
Garbett, J......... Cathedral. meen 
; Second Master of the Gram. 
Hodgkinson, C...1” sch. of Bury St. Edmund's. 
Jelf, Dr. ...sseesee a ol of King’s College, 





Knight, W. B.... Dean of Llandaff. 
Melvill, H ewer - rao College. 
, rincipal of Kingston Col- 
Singleton, W...... lege, Hull. 
Dean of Glasgow. 
Weidemann, F.fJunior Professor in Bishop's 
. Esq. B.A. College, aa tok ehenet 
, Minister of the Welsh Chape' 
Williams, J. p...{ Min n Ely Place. 
Williams, T. . * amen of Llandaff. 
Woolcombe, ea Lae yo : be agg on 
arden of Queen’s College 
Woolley, J. ....... Birmingham. 





Intelligence. 


CLERGYMEN 


Rewen, Rev. J. St. Vincent. 

Bowstead, W., Vicar of Ulceby, and Head Mast. 
of the Grammar School, Caistor. 

Dowling, G. P., at Puckington, near Taunton. 

Forster, Sir T., at Colderay. 

Freeman, J. N., Vicar of Hayes, Middlesex. 

Gatliff, J., Rector of St. Mary’s, Manchester. 

Good, T., at Framlington, Suffolk. 

Hall, G. W., Master of Pembroke Coll., Oxford. 

Hughes, J., of Llangwstenin. 

Lewis, J., Rector of Blatchington. 

Matthie, H., Rector of Worthenbury. 

Moss, T., Vicar of Walton-on-the-Hill. 

Nash, R. A., Rector of Hamerton. 





DECEASED. 


Naylor, M. J., D.p., Rector of Crofton. 

Nethersole, W. P., Lu.8., Rector of Clophill. 

Newman, H. T., Curate of Kilshannick. 

Palmer, F., Rector of Alcester. 

Richards, T., Vicar of Ieclesham. 

Rickards, G., of Wortley. 

Rodber, W. J., A.m., Rector of St. Mary-at-Hill 
and St. Andrew Hubbard, London. 

Rowe, W., at St. John’s, Cornwall. 

Tomkins, F., p.p. Vicar of Harmondsworth and 
Drayton, Middlesex. 

Twopeny, R.. Rector of Casterton Parva. 

Verelst, A. C., Rector of Withycombe. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, BUILDING, 
AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A MEETING of this Society was held 
at their chambers, in St. Martin’s-place, 
on Monday week, the Lord Bishop of 
London in the chair. There were also 
present the Lord Bishop of Llandaff, Sir 
R. H. Inglis, Bart. M.P.; the Revs, Dr. 
Spry, H. H. Norris, J. Jennings, and 
B. Harrison; Messrs. N. Connop, J. S. 
Salt, Benjamin Harrison, S. B. Brooke, 
William Davis, E. L. Badely, &c. The 
reports of the sub-committees having 
been read, the board examined the cases 
referred totheir consideration, and finally 
voted grants of money towards building 
additional churches or chapels at New 
Swindon, Wilts, the principal station of 
the Great Western Railway ; at Norland, 
in the parish of Kensington, Middlesex ; 
at West Hide, in the parish of Rickmans- 
worth, Herts, and at Yeovil, Somerset- 
shire; also towards enlarging and re- 
building existing churches at Bovington, 
Herts, and St. Alkmund’s Derby; and 
towards enlarging or otherwise increas- 
ing the accommodation in the churches 
at Burlescombe, Devon, and Stoke Gold- 
ing, Leicestershire. The population of 
these parishes is 43,231 persons, and the 
accommodation now provided in nine 
churches is 7,167 seats (being for less 
than one-sixth of the whole number), in- 
cluding 1,955 free sittings, or one free 
seat for 22 persons. The additional 
church room to be obtained by the exe- 
cution of the works in aid of which grants 
are now voted by the Society is 3,916 
sittings, 2,716 of which will be free. One 
of the parishes assisted, has, at present, 
church accommodation for less than one- 


sixth of its population, which is 17,000 
souls ; another,with 9,000 inhabitants, pos- 
sesses church room for about one-twentieth 
of that number ; and a third, with a popu- 
lation of 7,000 persons, can accommodate 
barely one-sixth. The requisite certifi- 
cates of the completion of five additional 
churches, of the rebuilding, with enlurge- 
ment, of five existing churches, and of 
the enlargement, reseating, &c., of three 
other churches, were examined and ap- 
proved, and orders were issued for the 
trustees to pay over to the treasurer the 
sum granted by the Society in each case, 
in order that he may remit the same to 
the respective applicants. The population 
of these thirteen places is 26,875 per- 
sons, and before it was determined that 
the works now completed should be exe- 
cuted, the church accommodation pro- 
vided in these parishes was 5,854 sittings, 
including 1,367 free seats. One of the 
parishes, with a population of upwards 
of 6,000 persons, had accommodation for 
about one-ninth of the number, and five 
others, each with a population of about 
2,500 persons, possessed church room for 
from one-fourth to one-eighth. With the 
aid of the Society’s grants 3,051 addi- 
tional seats are now provided at these 
places, 2,523 of which are free. Since 
the last meeting, the committee have 
received intimation that applications will 
be made for their assistance towards the 
erection of churches in six populous 
parishes, and towards rebuilding, enlarg- 
ing, and otherwise increasing the accom- 
modation in the churches of seven other 
places, as soon as the requisite plans, 
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specifications, and other documents can 
be prepared for their inspection. In 
addition to which, the plans, &c., relating 
to six applications are now under the 
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consideration of the sub-committee, pre- 
paratory to their being referred (if ap- 
proved) to the general board. 


= 
NEW CHURCH IN EDINBURGH. 
LETTER OF REV. J ALEXANDER. 


I rake the liberty of soliciting your 
influence and support in behalf of un un- 
dertaking, which I sincerely believe will, 
when carried out, be of considerable im- 
portance to the progress of the Church in 
this’city. Before stating, however, what 
the particular undertaking is, it may be 
proper to call your attention to the fol- 
lowing details :— 

In the course of last year, I was privi- 
leged to enter upon the charge of St. 
Paul’s, Carrubber’s Close, as well as to 
commence a Missionary enterprise in the 
Old Town, for the purpose of collecting 
together the poorer members of the 
Church, and placing within their reach 
the divinely-instituted means of grace ; 
and I have abundant reason to thank God 
for the success which he has pleased 
should already attend this interesting 
department of Christian exertion. When 
I went to St. Paul’s, I found a very small 
congregation ; and now there are as many 
individuals bolonging to it as would fill 
the church, the greater number of whom 
are natives either of England or of Ireland, 
and are so poor as to be altogether unable 
to contribute anything towards the sup- 
port of a minister. While I am thankful 
to the Almighty Disposer of events, that 
he has thus honoured my ministry, I think 
it also my duty to express the gratitude 
which I feel to ny brethren of the clergy 
and laitv, for the kind interest which they 
have taken in the mission, placing, as 
they have done, a sufficient amount of 
funds in my hands to relieve the imme- 
diate wants of the most destitute; and 
having instituted a Working Society with 
the view of encouraging a spirit of in- 
dustry among those who are able to make 
any effort towards their own support. I 
have also to acknowledge the valuable 
assistance which I have received from 
several gentlemen whowere kind enough, 
last year, to share my labours in the 
visiting department, and who have all 
along strengthened my hands in no com- 
mon degree. 

When I commenced my duties at Car- 
rubber’s Close, there were two services 
in the church every Lord’s Day ; and the 
Holy Eucharist was celebrated only every 
second month: whereas we now have 
Weekly Communion, Daily Prayer, and 
three Services every Lord’s Day. The 


number of regular monthly Communi- 
cants is much increased, being now nearly 
three times as great as it was every second 
month about eighteen months ago; and 
it is gratifying to be able to state, that 
some of the most regular Communicants 
are persons who have recently been res- 
cued from circumstances of the utmost 
poverty and indigence. I may also add, 
that about eighty poor children have been 
already collected, and many of them 
brought under instruction in a Sunday 
School ; and that a Week-Day School is 
upon the eve of being opened for their 
benefit, in which they will receive a plain, 
useful, secular education, combined with 
a knowledge of those things which are 
able to make them wise unto salvation. 

Under existing circumstances, then, I 
consider it extremely desirable, for the 
following reasons, that a new church 
should be built as soon as possible, in 
some eligible part of the Old Town, to 
receive the congregation presently wor- 
shipping in St. Paul’s, and as many more 
as may be disposed to join it :— 

Ist. St. Paui’s Church is a very old 
building ; and from a report recently 
obtained from a professional architect, it 
appears, that although the building is 
perfectly safe at the present moment, he 
does not think it can be warranted to 
continue so beyond other ten or twenty 
years. 

2d. It is situated in a steep dirty lane, 
which is full of low taverns, and where 
scenes of the most offensive description 
may be witnessed at all times,—circum- 
stances sufficiently powerful to prevent 
any from frequenting it who are not alto- 
gether destitute. In frosty weather the 
church is positively difficult of access to 
all, but particularly to the aged and the 
infirm. 

‘* 3d. It contains accommodation only 
for about 350 persons, which will soon 
be quite inadequate for the congregation. 
Henceforth, the congregation will be 
partly composed of the children belong- 
Ing to the school above-mentioned,—the 
whole of whom will be taught to chant 
such portions of the Service as are sung. 
It is proposed that the new Church 
shall contain, besides room for the quire, 
about 600 sittings, the one-half of which 
shall be free, and the other half letin 
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such a manner as to produce 1507. when 
they are all occupied ; and as the great 
proportion of the individuals for whose 
behoof the present proposal is made, 
and who are likely to occupy the free 
sittings, are natives either of England or 
Ireland, I confidently appeal to English 
and Irish Churchmen for liberal aid. 

“ 4th. The present time seems to be 
peculiarly adapted for Churchmen put- 
ting forth all their strength in the cause 
of their Holy Mother—the Church; and 
I confess I feel anxious to be placed ina 
position, where my exertions, however 
poor, may be brought to bear with 
greater effect for good, than they can 
ever be in such a locality as that which 
St. Paul’s occupies. 

“ As to my own personal qualifications 
for the work in question, [ am not the 
best judge; but I am happy to think, 
that, on this subject, I may refer you for 
information to the right reverend Bishop 
Terrot, my Diocesan, with whose sanc- 
tion the present appeal is made; and to 
the very reverend Dean Ramsey, 23, 
Ainslie Place. In the meantime, I may 
state, that it is my anxious desire to see 
the Church-system, as laid down in her 
Articles and Services, Canons and Ru- 
brics, fully carried out in practice,—-to 
teach, without any compromise, those 
truly Catholic doctrines which were ori- 
ginally taught by that Church, which is 
described in Holy Scripture as.the pillar 
and ground of the truth,—and to act asa 
faithful steward in giving to the children 
of the household of faith their heavenly 
nourishment in due season; and I sin- 
cerely trust that God will put it into the 
hearts of his servants to support the pre- 
sent proposal with the charity which be- 
comes those who are really interested in 
the extension of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom on earth. 

JoHN ALEXANDER. 
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The following gentlemen have kindly 
consented to act along with me as a 
Committee of Management, and to re- 
ceive subscriptions; and they have ap- 
pointed Charles G. Reid, Esq., W.S., 
68, George Street, Treasurer and Sec- 
retary :— 


The Right Reverend Bishop Terrot, D.D., 
19, Northumberland Street. 

The Very Reverend Dean Ramsay, 23, 
Ainslie Place. 

The ReverendT.H.Jones, 13,Shandwick Place. 

The Reverend Berkeley Addison, 11, Ann 
Street. 

Robert Campbell, Esq., Advocate, 11, Walker 
Street. 
Charles Colt, Esq., 15, Regent Terrace.’ 
Wm. Pitt Dundas, Esq., Advocate, 8, Atholl 
Crescent. 
Wm. Forbes, 
Crescent. 
Edward Fraser, Esq., Advocate, 46, Albany 
Street. 

R. R. Glasgow, Esq., Advocate, 15, Rutland 
Street. 

Wm. Goldie, Esq., W.S., 29, Stafford Street. 

John Muir, Esq., 6, Royal Terrace. 

Chas. G. Reid, Esq., W.S., 68, George Street. 

E. D. Sandford, Esq., Advocate, 11, Ran- 
dolph Crescent. 

Chas. F. Shand, Esq.,Advocate, 5, India Street. 

Robert Stuart, Esq., Advocate, 23, Great 
King Street. 

W.C. Trevelyan, Esq., 136, Prince’s Street. 

Adam .Urquhart, Esq., Advocate, 5, St. 
Colme Street. 

Wm. S. Walker, Esq., Advocate, 7, St. Colme 
Street. 

The Honourable Henry Walpole, Wolterton 
Park, Norfolk. 


Esq., Advocate, 9, Coates 


Subscriptions will also be received 
by James Burns, 17, Portman Street, 
Portman Square, London; John Henry 
Parker, Oxford; Gallie and Bayley, 69, 
George Street, Edinburgh; and Brown 
and Co., Aberdeen. : 

The sum altogether required may be 
calculated at 3,000/., including the ex- 
pense of the site. 


49, Northumberland Street, Edinburgh, ' 
14th December, 1843. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

WE cannot interfere with the services of the Temple Church; but we are glad to find, from 
Double C., that there is an improvement where it was so much needed. 

‘A Sciolist” ’s object will, perhaps, be attained rather indirectly than directly. Of the books to 
which he alludes, Brown is better than Reed; and, in the way of principle, though not of power, 
either is superior to Locke: Abercrombie is nct sinewy. But the study of any good treatise, such 
as Aristotle’s Ethics or Rhetoric, and the philosophy of Butler’s Analogy—to which Sanderson, 
and Taylor’s Ductor Dubitantium may be added, will do more to discipline the mental powers than 
any systematic treatises on Mind. A good course of scholastic divinity, such as the Summa 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, ought to be part of the education of an English divine. We have heard 
that the late Mr. Rose used to recommend “‘ The Angelical Doctor ” for this purpose. 





“J. F. 8."—We hardly know any book on the subject he mentions that can be recommended. 
We beliéve, however. that the desideratum is about to be supplied by Mr. Poole, of Welford. 

We are much obliged to “‘C. H.” Our Magazine does not comprise a department for such con- 
tributicns, and the MS. has, therefore, been left for him at the publisher's. 





